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As HEALTH makers, Kellogg products have won a lasting 
market. Back of the flavor, back of the sales policies that 
have worked so effectively, there has been a real service 
to the public. A service of health—and of need. 

The Kellogg Company is extending this service. Kaffee 
Hag Coffee is now a Kellogg product. With pure, de- 
licious, caffeine-free coffee Kellogg is wooing back to 
coffee the thousands who’ve given up our great national 
drink. Who, for this reason-or that, have been putting 
up with cheerless substitutes. 

We, at N. W. Ayer & Son, are wiecl to have been 
identified with the growth of the Kellogg Company, to 
have contributed counsel and copy to ‘the vision of its 
service. We look for great things from this newest oppor- 
tunity—‘“the coffee that lets you sleep.” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Your message in Thomas’ Register ad 
reach important sales possibilities at the 
moment when buying is contemplated. | 
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Executives Laboratories 

Purchasing Depts. Superintendents 
I T S erves Engineering Depts. Foremen 
Secures their Research Depts. Mechanics 


attention when 


INVESTIGATING, SPECIFYING and BUYING 











BGR Only A. B.C. member of its kind—lIts Paid 
clientele exceeds *25,000, including a large proportion of the 
biggest industrial and mercantile concerns in all lines;—it 
comprises more than 50% of the total These seals fight 
business buying power of the U. S. BUY THEM 


More than 850 in the “over $10,000,000" class. 
More than 3,000 “over $1,000,000.” 
More than 8,000 ‘‘over $100,000.” 


*Not 25,000 one edition—some use one edition for 
two or more years. 
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Furnishes names of all Sources of Supply—also contains 
more than 9,000 condensed catalogue or informative adver- 
tisements—several times as many as appear in any guide of 
the strictly catalogue type, or any other kind. 
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Are We Desecrating Literatare-to 
Sell a Vanishing Cream? 


Written in Praise of the Classics, as Adapted by Copy Writers 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


President, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


ARY SYLVESTER CLINE 

has a good-tempered piece in 
The English Journal (published in 
this country in spite of its name), 
under the title, “This Advertising 
World,” which offers opportunity 
for some comment on a growing 
copy technique. The lady depre- 
cates the use of mythology, history 
and noted names of fiction in ad- 
vertising and calls it a wholesale 
desecration of the 


Since then I have made frequent 
use of this particular technique, 
and found it a prolific source of 
starters for advertisements of ar- 
ticles not bristling with intrinsic 
headlines, or for which the more 
legitimate appeals have been ex- 
hausted by too frequent use. The 
Rusling Wood series now running 
in Printers’ INK MoNTHLY is a 
current example. 

This is the first 





classics. I am the 


time that any man 


originator of this 
particular kind of 
advertising, or at 
least if not the 
originator, the lar- 
gest practitioner of 
it. I put in that 
sweeping assertion 
deliberately, as a 
sort of challenge 
to draw the fire of 
anyone who wishes 


“Nothing is 


degraded by 
being associated with busi- 


ness and advertising, pro- 
vided it is associated in the 
right way. It is sincere and 
honest work that counts. . . 
The use of science, art, 
literature, and all. the hu- 
manities, to enhance business, 
or add to the interest of ad- 
vertisements, raises the buy- 
ing and selling of goods to 
a higher plane, which bene- 


or woman has ques- 
tioned the decorum 
of the practice, 
however much ad- 
vertising men may 
argue about its ef- 
ficiency. The only 
inkling there has 
been of any ad- 
verse sentiment was 
contained in a let- 
ter which Print- 


to dispute my claim. 


Between _ thirty- fits us all. 
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a short time ago 








five or forty years 
ago, when I was only an amateur 
ad writer, I built a booklet four 
the dry goods store of Kellogg, 
Drake & Olson, of Galesburg, III. 
around an old Arab proverb which 
ran, as nearly as I can remember, 
something like this: 

Men are four. 

He who knows not and knows not he 
knows not. He is foolish. Shun him. 

He who knows not and_ knows he 
knows not. He is simple. Teach him. 

He who knows and knows not he 
knows. He is asleep. Wake him. 

He who knows and knows he knows. 
He is wise. Follow him. 


raising the ques- 
tion of using Scriptural allusions in 
advertising. But I gathered this was 
merely an inquiry, and not a pro- 
test, and the writer was not par- 
ticularly exercised about it, though 
of course if there is any dragging 
in the gutter of precious jewels of 
literature about this practice, it 
should apply with even greater 
force to the Bible than to other 
writings. 

To get back to Miss Cline, if 
she is Miss, she comes f>rward 
with a not particularly representa- 


Table of Contents on page 194 
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tive collection of instances, con- 
sidering she had the whole adver- 
tising world before her where 
to choose. She mentions Altman’s 
use of that banal quotation from 
Ecclesiastes “All is vanity,” mis- 
quoted in the advertisement; ser- 
pent-haired Medusa’ employed by 
I. Miller to advertise snakeskin 
shoes; the mild allusion to Dickens 
in the telephone advertisements 
where the many coverings that pro- 
tect wires are likened to Tony 
Weller’s numerous coats (the Dutch 
housewife’s layers of skirts has 
been used in a similar connection) ; 
the thickness of Psyche’s ankles in 
an Onyx hosiery advertisement ; the 
hackneyed remark of Lady Mac- 
beth, “All the perfumes of Araby” 
(also misquoted) and the stupid 
parody of Portia’s remark, “So 
shines a good drink in a thirsty 
world,” for Coca-Cola. 

She appears to believe Stevenson 
originated “pieces of eight” for 
Treasure Island, wonders why no 
fat-reducers have claimed Hamlet’s 
“O, that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt” (they have), and then 
comes down to such elementary 
liftings from history and literature 
as naming a car Atalanta or Diana, 
a pencil Venus, and an underwear 
Athena. She winds up by deplor- 
ing the fact that the modern com- 
mercial world treads on _ holy 
ground and doesn’t even seem to 
be conscious that it has its shoes 
on. She wonders that this sort of 
advertising can pay, since the pub- 
lic is too dense and illiterate to ap- 
preciate the scintillating bits of 
wisdom spread before them by the 
advertisements. 

If this kind of advertising doesn’t 
pay, she will soon cease to an- 
noyed by it, as the advertisers 
themselves will find that out in 
time. But the practice is growing 
in the relentless search for new 
ways of presenting old ideas in at- 
tractive guise, and the probability 
is that it is at least as good a tech- 
nique as many others that are used. 

What this lady and all such 
critics miss in commenting on ad- 
vertising of this sort is, first, that 
a great many more of the public 
get the allusion than you would 
think; second, that in many in- 
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stances it is not important or even 
necessary that they should, because 
the quotation or allusion gives the 
atmosphere desired and that is the 
end aimed at. Recently there was 
in The Saturday Evening Post a 
two-page spread of McCall’s Mag- 
azine, the heading of which was 
“o otkonomikos” in the original 
Greek. The advertisement started 
with a story to the effect that 
Aristotle, when he finished his fa- 
mous treatise on government, could 
find no better name for it than to 
appropriate the ordinary Greek 
word for “housekeeping.” It was 
not supposed that the average 
reader of the advertisement could 
read Greek at sight—even those 
who sport Phi Beta Kappa keys— 
nor was it necessary. Even the 
man in the street can recognize 
Greek at sight, even if he cannot 
read it, and second, the thought was 
explained in the first paragraph. 

And this gives us our complete 
prescription for this sort of adver- 
tising. If the allusion is so widely 
known and so commonly understood 
that the majority of people will 
get it, then a casual or passing 
allusion to the person, incident or 
anecdote is sufficient. If obscure 
and its point is needed to give color 
to the advertising story, then 
enough of it should be retold to 
explain the meaning. 

It might be said that this kind 
of advertising is successful only 
when it is happy. If the allusion 
is far-fetched, lugged in, or forced 
in any way, it merely divides or 
distracts attention. It should dove- 
tail closely and completely with 
what you are about to say about 
the article advertised. Much of 
this advertising is futile because 
the connection is remote, or the at- 
tempt is made to tie it up with 
something in the public mind with- 
out considering whether that some- 
thing bears any relation to what is 
advertised or not. Firms almost 
came to blows over the right to 
use Tutankhamen, and now old Tut 
has joined the limbo of 16 to | 
and divided skirts. ° 

An advertisement of mine some 
thirty years ago illustrates both 
the use of a Bible anecdote and the 
tying in of the incident with the 
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message. It was intended to sell 
advertising, or rather to sell the 
necessity of continuous advertising. 
Its titlke was “The Joshing of 
Joshua,” and it related how Joshua 
was commanded to march around 
the walls of Jericho seven times 
and blow his trumpets seven times, 
and the walls of Jericho would fall. 
The bystanders all jeered, but that 
didn’t shake Joshua. If he had 
said to himself, “I don’t see a crack 
yet, and I guess this method of 
attack isn’t any good,” and quit 
about the fourth round, he would 
be much like that advertiser who, 
after spending a certain appropria- 
tion, says he cannot trace any re- 
sults yet and guesses advertising 
doesn’t pay anyway. But Joshua 
persisted to the full number of 
insertions, and the walls did fall, 
“and so, my hearers—” 

An insurance company selling 
every form of protection but life, 
casting about for a way to im- 
press the importance of being cov- 
ered against all disasters, fire, flood, 
wind, hail, lightning, thunder, and 
acts of God, used the story of 
Achilles, with what I still believe 
was logical effectiveness. The ad- 
vertisement told the story, how 
Achilles’ mother in order to make 
him invulnerable against the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
bathed him in the River Styx, but 
unfortunately had to hold him by 
his heel, which thus did not receive 
the treatment. He was brought 
down naturally by an arrow in the 
heel, aseptic surgery being un- 
known in Homer’s time, and the 
fable pointed the moral that you 
might be protected from everything 
but hail, and have your crops laid 
low by hard water as big as hens’ 
eggs. 

It matters not a whit that the 
readers of these two advertise- 
ments might be ignorant of Josh- 
ua’s military tactics or Achilles’ 
case-hardening, but being told the 
story, they enjoy a sort of illumi- 
nation, as if they were learning 
something, while the advertisements 
get a sort of setting, a background, 
full of the dignity of literary or 
historical association. Besides, the 
stories are intrinsically interesting, 
and we all love stories. Christ 
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frequently got the attention of the 
rabble that followed Him around 
by telling a parable. It is one 
of the oldest techniques for at- 
tracting attention, and is still good 
if used intelligently. 

The trade-mark of the American 
Felt Company is another instance. 
It shows a sandaled foot, the san- 
dal padded with sheep’s wool. You 
can see it on the company’s wag- 
ons and windows, but not in its 
advertising, for this esteemed cor- 
poration is one of those conserva- 
tive New England houses which 
tried advertising and found it did 
not pay, like the Indian who slept 
on one feather, and concluded that 
there was nothing in the white 
man’s idea of a feather bed (to 
use another advertisement about ad- 
vertising). The story behind this 
trade-mark is an ancient legend of 
the discovery of felt, which was 
made into a little book, and dis- 
tributed to the public, which has 
lost the book and forgotten the 
story, but even at that the mark is 
a good mark still, and the story 
is always there: 


It_came to pass in the pleasant land 
of France, in the days of Robert the 
Devil, that a certain monk dwelt in the 
city of Caen, whose name was St. 
Feutre. 

Now this monk for his sins felt called 
upon to make the pilgrimage to the 
Shrine of St. Michel-in-peril-of-the-sea, 
which is on a mount placed in the 
ocean not far from the good village of 
Pontorson. So this monk set forth 
from the Abbey Aux Hommes which 
had been founded as a religious house 
by William the Conqueror in expiation 
for his sins inasmuch as his marriage 
to Matilda was displeasing to Heaven. 
He started upon the morning of a bright 
day, with staff in hand, his robe girded 
around him, the cockleshells in his cap, 
and a new pair of sandals on his feet 
just turned out by the brother-cobbler 
of the Abbey. 

Now it was at the season of the year 
when but few ls me are wending 
their way toward the west coast, so 
that St. Feutre had the road to him- 
self, and though he set out blithely 
each morn he was much wearied at 
night when he arrived at the inn or 
religious house where he was to sleep, 
and his feet were sore and worn by 
token that his sandals were new and 
his feet uneased to them, and as he 
walked on he thought to himself that 
each step taken in his new sandals was 
a part of the ance that he was 
doing for many sins, of which he hoped 
to be relieved when he reached the 
shrine of holy St. Michel. But at 
times, as the way waxed long, he felt 
that his penance was more than he 
could bear. 


From time to time on his 
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To Score in Advertising, 
Keep Your Eye on 
Class Magazine Circulation 


IT IS CORRECTLY TIMED 
IT FOLLOWS THROUGH 
IT HITS CLEAN 
IT CARRIES FAR 
IT GOES STRAIGHT 
IT MISSES TRAPS 
IT HOLES OUT 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Will give you a winning score ... whether 
match or medal play ...in the advertising of 


BUILDING * FURNISHING +» DECORATING 
COMMODITIES 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
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tedious journey, he passed flocks of 

sheep being driven by the shepherds to 

the nearest market towns, and he won- 

dered within his heart whether it would 

to God if he should reach 

and pluck a handful of 
backs of 


be displeasin 
out his han : 
wool from of the passing 
sheep and put the wool in his sandals 
for his feet to tread upon, and thus 
ease the soreness which his feet had 
taken from the shoes. ; 

And as he thus communed with him- 
self it came to him that he would ask 
God to bless the action and vouchsafe 
a miracle to him that it had not been 
unfitting and he should thus make his 
pilgrimage more easy to his feet. 

Rnd so he plucked from the backs 
of the passing flocks of sheep, not one, 
but several handfuls of the wool, which 
he placed upon the soles of his shoes 
to his great comfort, and then he pro- 
ceeded upon his journey, and lo! at the 
end of the fifteenth day he arrived at 
the Island of Mount St. Michel, and 
as he stood, before the Shrine of St. 
Aubert the miracle was vouchsafed to 
him, for he pulled off his sandals and 
in the bottom of each was a new cloth, 
unknown fore, firm of texture, soft 
to the touch and strong, made from the 
wool of the sheep, tramped down by 
the daily footsteps of the pilgrim. The 
miracle had been performed, and thus 
was the American Felt Company made 

sible in our day. So this mark has 
os made and established to signify 
the products of this Company, in mem- 
ory of St. Feutre and his miracle. 


The basic idea of commencing 
an advertisement with a familiar 


allusion or one you think is fa-. 


miliar is to start from the known 
to the unknown. If the article it- 
self doesn’t bristle with talking 
points, if it is the sort of thing 
that is so well known, so common, 
so widely competing that it is at 
times difficult to get an approach 
which is individual, then it may 
lend itself to an arbitrary or an 
artificial approach, and you can be- 
gin with something that is in the 
reader’s mind, a familiar anecdote, 
saying, or proverb. Proverbial 
philosophers from Epictetus to 
Poor Richard may be drawn upon, 
or allusions to well known char- 
acters like Alexander, Cleopatra or 
Lincoln, or the story of some well- 
known incident in legend or his- 
tory, Bruce watching the spider, 
Alfred letting the cakes burn, 
Newton discovering the law of 
gravitation, Gallileo defying the In- 
quisitors. Such incidents taken 
from the world’s stream of life, 
and part of our common knowl- 
edge, give an air of reality to the 
less known article you are intro- 
ducing by means of them, and they 
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are just as legitimate rightly used, 
and just as effective, as any other 
advertising technique. 

So much for the practical aspect 
of this kind of advertising. 


ADVERTISING GIVES TO MANY A 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE CLASSICS 


It is by the probable lamentable 
ethical results that our writer is 
disturbed. She thinks it is too bad 
for the young generation to get 
its knowledge of such _ things 
through advertising, although one 
might ask would not that be bet- 
ter than not getting such knowl- 
edge at all? It is safe to say that 
many people learn as many facts 
in history, fiction, mythology and 
literature from advertising as they 
do from text books. But why this 
idea that association with adver- 
tising is degrading? Why are 
Browning, Milton and Walter 
Pater lowered or debased by be- 
ing quoted in an advertisement? 
Is advertising then such a vile, vi- 
cious thing? Is it any worse to 
quote Milton in an advertisement 
than in an essay? If the vigorous 
and picturesque language of Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Dr. Johnson or 
the translators of King James’ Bible 
has stamped itself upon the minds 
of numbers of people so that in 
writing phrases, metaphors and il- 
lustrations occur naturally, these 
things are part of the language and 
belong in advertising as rightly as 
in any writing if they help to make 
the meaning clear. 

This dubious state of mind is 
part and parcel of the old idea that 
there is something inherently de- 
grading about selling goods, that 
as an occupation it does not rank 
as high, say, as probating a will, 
setting a broken leg or preaching 
the gospel. 

One of the reviewers of my re- 
cent book commented on an ar- 
ticle originally published in Print- 
ers’ INK MontTHLy, where I said 
in all seriousness that the great 
artists of the 15th century who 
painted altarpieces, triptychs and 
ceilings, and used as their subjects 
the mysteries and miracles of the 
church, were not only working in 
the same metier as the modern busi- 
ness artist, but that if some of 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 


400% Journal Lead 
in Classified Ads! 


N classified advertising—reliable index 

of reader interest, responsiveness and 
coverage—The Milwaukee Journal led 
the other two/Milwaukee newspapers 
combined by 14163,459 lines during the 
first ten months of 1928! 





The Journal pritited 70% of all the classi- 
fied ads used in the’three Milwaukee 
papers—more than twice as many ads as 
the other two papers combined—and four 


The overwhelming preference ot 
fied advertisers for The Jou | 
conclusive proof of its super or. 
power in the rich Milwaukee market. 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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Lucky Strike and theCandy Industry 
Mobilize for Battle 


A Situation Is Developing Which Is of Interest to Every Advertiser 


HE difference of opinion be- 

tween the American Tobacco 
Company and the candy industry, 
over the use of the former’s slogan, 
“Reach for a Lucky instead of a 
Sweet,” has progressed as far as 
the second stage. The diplomatic 
exchange of notes has had little 
effect and now both sides are mo- 
bilizing for a battle. 

The main issue is over the mean- 
ing of the word “Sweet.” The 
original intention of the Lucky 
Strike campaign was to use the 
word “Sweet” to mean everything 
which included sweetening, such as 
desserts, candy, preserves, etc. But 
the candy industry contends that 
the word “Sweet,” in the public’s 
mind, means one thing, and only 
one thing, candy. And, as a result, 
the advertising of the Lucky Strike 
cigarette is, in the opinion of the 
candy people, a direct slap at the 
eating of candy. 

Competition, in previous adver- 
tising campaigns, has been mostly 
within an industry or between two 
or more companies in competing 
industries. But here we see one 
company pitted against an entire 
industry. 

This situation would not have 
been possible a few years ago, be- 
cause trade was not so well or- 
ganized, but as trade associations 
and institutes become the outgrowth 
of the consciousness of industries, a 
situation similar to this one will be- 
come more and more common. In 
other words, the advertising of 
any company may have to pass the 
censorship of its neighboring trade 
groups. 

The candy business through its 
national association is taking up the 
cudgel for the whole candy trade, 
and its problems will be the prob- 
lems which other associations will 
have to face, the first task of 
which is the keeping of its own 
members in order. 

As soon as the Lucky Strike 
campaign appeared, the National 
Confectioners’ Association wrote 
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the American Tobacco Company, 
protesting against the type of copy 
used. The answer from the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company stated its 
side of the case and pointed out 
that no harm was meant the candy 
trade. This was not satisfactory 
to the candy people and imme- 
diately protests from all over the 
country began pouring in on the 
National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, asking what it was going to 
do. The association, in reply to its 
members, said it was doing every- 
thing possible and for them to be 
patient until a definite plan could 
be drawn up. 


MANUFACTURERS NOT CONTENT 


But the small manufacturer was 
not content to wait for a far-off 
association to act, and in numerous 
places all over the country a sort 
of guerrilla warfare has started. In 
one town in Ohio a candy manu- 
facturer has taken over definite pe- 
riods on the radio to talk against 
cigarette smoking and to push the 
benefits of candy, while a New York 
chain of candy stores has put the 
following paragraph in its adver- 
tising of a candy sale: 

“Do not let anyone tell you that 
a cigarette can take the place of a 
piece of candy. The cigarette will 
inflame your tonsils, poison with 
nicotine every organ of your body, 
and dry up your blood—nails in 
your coffin.” 

The next problem before the 
Confectioners’ Association is to dec- 
cide on what retaliatory steps to 
take, and how to convince its mem- 
bers that those steps are the best. 
For any concerted action must have 
the support of the various branches 
of the candy trade in order that 
the necessary funds be forthcoming 
to conduct the campaign. If the 
members of the association think 
the plan is too mild or does not 
cover their needs, they may break 
away and undertake radical mea- 
sures of their own. 

But all the troubles are not on 
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Lowa Steps Out of the Mud! 


Iowa, by a two to one majority, has just voted 
$100,000,000 to build an additional 3,400 miles of 
paved roads. 


This will provide Iowa with a total paved highway 
system of 5,000 miles! 


Sixteen concrete highways will cross the state. 
Every county seat will be connected with Des 
Moines by paved roads! 


Only four other states today have as many miles of 
concrete highways as Iowa has now authorized. 


Alert, progressive, Iowa’s largest 
newspaper, The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune is making extensive use 
of motor cars to speed late editions 
to all sections of the state. 


This newspaper today uses nearly 
two hundred motor cars which travel 
over 25,000 miles a week in Iowa. And 
this in a state which ranks fourth of 
all the states in railroad mileage. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 
4 225,000 Daily Circulation > 
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the side of the candy trade, for 
the American Tobacco Company is 
faced with numerous problems of 
its own. 

In adopting a type of copy which 
seems to have aroused the enmity 
of a large industry, it also finds 
itself aligned against the various 
businesses which are dependent on 
candy for their livelihood—namely, 
the sugar, chocolate, cocoa, nut, 
candy machinery, etc. These busi- 
nesses will also feel any depression 
which hits the candy trade. There- 
fore, to protect their interests, 
these businesses are holding a meet- 
ing this week to discuss how much 
each is affected and to take the 
necessary steps to protect their in- 
terests. As a result, the American 
Tobacco Company finds itself op- 
posed, not to one, but to many in- 
terests. 

Another group which the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company does not 
wish to have many dealings with, 
in a competitive way, is the “anti” 
family which has kept quiet these 
many years concerning the injuri- 
ous effects of cigarettes. This 
group will be brought into action 
as soon as both sides begin to use 
the testimony of experts in their 
advertising, and the public sees sta- 
tistics which point to the injurious 
use of cigarettes, on the one side, 
and of candy on the other. 

It is in this last group that most 
of the harm will be done to ad- 
vertising, if some agreement is not 
reached fairly soon. Already the 
candy people have printed a book- 
let on the good uses of candy and 
sweets in the everyday life of a 
person. The same will probably be 
done for cigarettes by the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, but the 
harm will come in the rebuttal tes- 
timony when each tries to point out 
the fallacies in the facts and figures 
of the other. When that time 
comes the public will only remem- 
ber the harm that each can do, 
with the result that untold damage 
will be done on both sides. 

The American Tobacco Com- 
pany has already modified its ad- 
vertising, from its point of view, 
by inserting in the body of its copy, 
the adjective “fattening” sweets. 
At a meeting of the New York 


Armagnac and 
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Confectioners’ Association, last 
week, this addition was voted as 
making matters worse, as the origi- 
nal word “sweet” was still retained 
with its original meaning in the 
minds of the people, and the term 
“fattening” added, which is some- 
thing the candy industry has been 
trying not to say for years. 

In the last few days, a further 
concession has been made _volun- 
tarily by the American Tobacco 
Company in inserting the follow- 
ing paragraph in its copy: 

A reasonable proportion of sugar in 
the diet is recommended, but the authori- 
ties are poems that too many 
fattening sweets are harmful and that 
too many such are eaten by the American 
people. So for moderation’s sake we 
say: Reach for a Lucky instead of a 
sweet. 


As this insertion has not yet 
come before the candy trade for 
discussion, there is no telling what 
its reaction will be. 

Someone has suggested ‘that both 
sides take the word “sweet” to a 
neutral arbitrator, find out what 
the popular meaning of the word 
is, and then abide by the decision. 
The results from a conflict between 
the candy and tobacco interests 
might be far reaching, and much 
more damaging than either side 
realizes now. 


National Trade Journals Ac- 
quire New Publications 


The National Trade Journals, Inc., 
New York, has acquired the following 


Architectural Forum and 
Heating & Ventilating, both of New 
York, G Furniture, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., peceielty Salesman Magazine, 
South Whitley, Ind., and Salesology 
Chicago. The acquisition of these trade 
papers brings the total number owned 
by National Trade Journals, Inc., to 
seventeen publications. 

A building division has been formed 
to include The Architectural Forum, 
Good Furniture and The Heating & 
Ventilating Magazine, together with 
Building Age and Home Builders’ Cato- 
log which have been published by the 
National Trade Journals. . 

H. J. Redfield has been made president 
of the building division, with Joseph F. 
Browne, John Thomas Wilson, C. Stan- 
ley Taylor and Ba A. Rice, vice-presi- 
dents. Howard Myers is vice-president 
and general manager and enry J. 
Brown, Jr., secretary. / 

The board of directors includes the 
above officers with the addition of A. S 

C. Shaughnessy. 


publications: 
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HEY’RE payroll dollars—and there are more 
than 25,000,000 of ‘em in Jacksonville every 
year. They re used to moving fast—on the go every 


week, from pocket to till, from till to bank, from 
bank to pocket. Will you—or your clients, if you're 
an agency man—corral your share of these busy 
dollars? You will if you interest their spenders in 
what you have to sell—through constant, consis- 
tent advertising in the Florida Times-Union, the 
“payroll spenders’ paper." Because 27,000 families 
are served seven days a week by the Times-Union 
in Jacksonville alone. 


You can interest those who have pay- 
roll dollars to spend and many others 
throughout Florida through your ad- 
vertising in 


The Mloridoa Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York . . . . 2 West 4sth Street Philadelphia. . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chivago . . . 203N. Wabash Avenue’ Los Angeles . 117 West goth Street 
San Francisco . . . . s8Sutter Street 
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CHICAGO'S HOMA 


More than a catchword— 
—A PURPOSE a 
—A POLICY—A FACT 


"a 
Vigorous, independent editorials, a rich diver- if 
sity of distinctive features, departments that 


instruct, guide and entertain. = 


But first of all a newspaper . . . accurate, timely, 
complete . . . devoted to the fair and impartial 

telling in word and picture of the story of what 
happens. 

To this end The Daily News has its own trained 
reporters in Chicago, state and national capitals 

and in the chancelleries of the world and among 

the peoples of nearly every nation, one of the 

largest news staffs maintained by any newspaper 

in the world. 


Because it is distinctively a NEWSpaper it is 
winning an ever-growing acceptance and 
respect as Chicago’s Home Newspaper. 


THE CHICAGq ! 


Chicago’s Ho 








Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO 
. J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
Representatives: 110 E. 424 St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 





Member of the 100,00 
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[NEWSPAPER 


In every news, feature and editorial department 
The Daily News is a progressive newspaper 
edited for and appealing to the substantial 
Chicago home. 


This class of readers is responsive, intelligent 
and financially competent—a most profitable 
objective for any advertising campaign. 


QAILY NEWS 





DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg. 





oup of American Cities 
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Any Farm paper that 
establishes 55,891 
subscriber contacts* 

in 10 months...an Average 
of 146 a day .. . merits 
the attention of 

those advertisers 

doing business in 

that territory 


* From January 1 to October 31, 1928, THE 
OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN made 
55,891 contacts. 


40,987 were by correspondence . . . answers 
to questions from subscribers on gardens 
and orchards, livestock, dairy and poultry, 
rental contracts, crops, etc. 


14,082 were personal contacts made by 39,475 
miles of traveling by OKLAHOMA FARMER- 
STOCKMAN editors in response to invita- 
tions to attend’ meetings, address meetings 
— visit farms. 


were calls at THE OKLAHOMA 
FARMER STOCKMAN offices by subscribers. 


184,168 A.B.C. Circulation Each Issue 


Carl Williams SOMERS, — Miller 
Editor du Nor 
Okichoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





How Raybestos Solved Its 
Installation Problem 


Ihe Story of a Merchandising Idea That Proved to Be Bigger Than 
the Machine Which Was Being Sold 


By Robert B. Davis 


Sales Manager, The Raybestos Company 


RECENT four-page trade ad- 

vertisement headline, “From 
Rivets to Brake Tester,” succinctly 
tells the story of our new merchan- 
dising plan, which grew from an 
idea that proved bigger than the 
actual merchandise involved. For 
we, as manufacturers of 
brake lining only, hay- 
ing for years sold a 
wide line of machinery 
helpful in installing our 
lining, now are offering 
our dealers a_ special 
equipment—from rivets 
to brake tester—for the 
complete set-up of a 
high grade brake lining 
shop and are sending 
our salesmen out into 
the field to sell this 
machinery as a “propo- 
sition — not just mer- 
chandise.” 

Our problem has been 
one which in many fields 
has troubled manufac- 
turers of varied types 
»f merchandise, namely, 
how to show dealers 


4 


The plan which we worked out 
was simple in its elements, though 
requiring much active thought and 
work to put through successfully. 
It was: 

1. To continue to manufacture a 
high-grade lining regardless of the 





the best way to sell a 
service product which 
offers them a_ better 
profit from the sale of 
the actual merchandise 
than from the labor 
charge involved in its 
installation. 

Up until five years 
igo, Our general mer- 
chandising problem was compara- 
tively simple. We were manu- 
facturing a well advertised product 
which had little competition. With 
the advent of considerable active 
competition, however, we found 
ourselves in a position where we 
must capitalize our previous years 
f work and cement our position 
n the field. 


FEATURING THE 


v7 


ONE OF THE RAYBESTOS CONSUMER ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMPLETE BRAKE SERVICE WHICH IS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


fact that competition was turning 
out other lining at a lower price. 

2. To capitalize our extensive ad- 
vertising by building up known 
service stations at which the mo- 
torist could get the Raybestos lin- 
ing and service he saw talked about 
in advertisements. 

3. To groom dealers in such sta- 
tions to give high grade service 
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in conjunction with our product. 

The second two points of our 
plan are the ones with which we 
are concerned here. Both are of 
greatest interest to the manufac- 
turer, for certainly there is no finer 
security against substitution than 
to have known outlets for your 
product and to have your known 
dealers properly trained to service 
that product. 

Our first effort began with an 
advertisement which cost us $7,500 
just to tell the public about the 
rivets used with our lining. These 
rivets were tubular; while 90 per 
cent used in lining brakes at that 
period were split. Today 90 per 
cent of brake rivets are tubular, 
and we have a plant exclusively en- 
gaged in making them. 

A year later we began adding 
brake lining equipment to the riv- 
ets supplied our dealers, and with 
its distribution we began to tell 
motorists about stations at which 
they could get brakes relined. In 
a word, we went from advertising 
a product to advertising a service 
and from selling brake lining to 


selling the safety that was in Ray- 
bestos when applied by Raybestos 


dealers. We were building up 
known outlets for distribution and 
were fortifying these to give ser- 
vice, thus enabling us, while dis- 
tributing through jobbers, to know 
where our goods were going and 
how they were being handled. 

While building up distribution 
through known dealers, we were 
working also to give these dealers 
a practical set-up in the way of 
equipment for lining brakes and 
merchandising knowledge to enable 
them to make the most money with 
the least expenditure of manual 
labor. From the very start we 
first sought ways to shorten the 
labor involved in relining automo- 
bile brakes with Raybestos and, 
second, looked for ways to bring 
this information home to service 
men. “Sell a commodity, not la- 
bor,” always has been the keynote 
of our dealer sales effort. 

Among our many ideas was the 
creation of a plan for a flat rate 
to be charged car owners on all 
relining jobs. Under this plan the 
dealer told his customer before tak- 
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ing on a brake job exactly how 
much the total charge would be 
for Raybestos lining and installa- 
tion labor, as opposed to the former 
method of adding up hours of work 
and charging on the hour rate 
when the job was finished. 

Our thought here was, as always, 
that the repair man makes his 
largest profit on the sale of Ray- 
bestos and not on his labor. We 
had, therefore, figured out for him 
on handy charts the price at which 
he could reline the various types of 
brakes that would come into his 
shop. This charge included the cost 
of the Raybestos lining plus a 
proper labor cost that was based 
on figures which we found typical 
of the average time necessary for 
each job. Having worked out this 
chart and given the dealer a guide 
for his efforts, we then proceeded 
to help him cut down the time 
necessary to do every relining job. 


GREATER PROFITS FOR DEALERS 


That is, in line with our “sell 
a commodity, not labor” principle, 
we provided various machines 
which would enable the service 
man to cut his time from eight 
hours to two and thus to do four 
relining jobs with the same labor 
it previously required him to do 
one. With his profit on labor the 
same as ever, we proceeded to sell 
him on the primary thought that 
with these machines he would gain 
four profits on the sale of the brake 
lining itself where before he had 
had only a single profit. Therein. 
we sought to educate him, lay his 
real money, and this line of prac- 
tical reasoning has been the key- 
stone of our selling plan. 

For the dealer, our labor saving 
devices brought opportunity for 
age profits on the lining jobs. 

or us, these devices brought in 
creased sales of Raybestos, for the 
contract on which dealers signed 
for many of such machines pro- 
vided that our lining only be used. 
While our salesmen sold machin- 
ery, they did it purely as a means 
to the sale of more of the prin- 
cipal product in which we are in- 
terested—Raybestos brake lining. 

A comparatively recent machine 
locates, drills and countersinks 
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holes for brake relinings, a ma- 
chine which does three jobs in a 
single operation. Still newer is a 
machine drum lathe for truing the 
inside or outside of a brake drum 
without removing or deflating tires. 
Both machines enable the service 
man to do more and better jobs in 
a day and thus to sell more of our 
product. 

Following this improved equip- 
ment came a new type brake tester, 
and with its appearance in the field 
developed the germ of our plan 
for a complete outfit to be sold as 
a unit. When this brake tester 
came out, we had felt it was an 
excellent machine by itseif, for sell- 
ing at $500 in a market where the 
next cheapest cost more than twice 
as much, it had a distinct price 
appeal which we believed would 
make it extremrely popular. But 
within two months we found that 
this latest piece of equipment had 
in it a merchandising idea infinitely 
bigger than had the brake tester 
itself. 

lor around this tester, which told 
the service man whether or not a 
car’s brakes were in proper condi- 
tion, we could tie-in many. miscel- 
laneous accessories to a good re- 
lining job and provide for the 
dealer every necessity for complete 
consumer service. Having pro- 
vided this basis for service, we 
could, we felt, get closer merchan- 
dising co-operation from him than 
ever before in promoting Raybestos 
brake service and advertising it 
to the consumer. 

Here was our chance to capital- 
ize as a unit the many machines, 
wide variety of dealer and sales 
helps, and widespread national ad- 
vertising which we always had pro- 
vided for the main purpose of mak- 
ing the service man a merchant who 
would sell Raybestos as a money 
making commodity instead of 
something that was included in 
profitless labor. 

In its simplest terms this com- 
prehensive merchandising plan, as 
worked out between May when we 
first marketed the tester and July 
when we first advertised the equip- 
ment assortment unit, is this: Al- 
ways bearing in mind that we want 
to teach the dealer to sell the con- 
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sumer a commodity, Raybestos lin- 
ing, and not labor, we set out to 
sell him a proposition and not mer- 
chandise. Our proposition is to 
equip him fully to do a maximum 
of perfect brake relining jobs in 
a minimum of time and to help him 
build up a steady and large busi- 
ness through the use of our adver- 
tising helps many of which for- 
merly had been furnished only to 
our own brake service stations. Now 
these helps go to all dealers tak- 
ing on the machines offered in our 
complete service unit. 

First real announcements to the 
trade in general were in the July 
four-page business-paper inserts 
previously mentioned, the first page 
of which pictured rivets and brake 
tester and carried the phrase on 
which we have continued to sell 
the complete equipment—“from riv- 
ets to brake tester.” The figures 


$1,375 stood out plainly, for this 
price was practically that of the 
average brake tester’s cost alone. 


BRAKE CLINICS 


Before running this general 
trade advertising, we had an- 
nounced our comprehensive plan to 
jobbers, and we also further in- 
troduced the new unit plan by 
means of an interesting set of 
clinics to which we invited jobbers 
and their dealer customers. These 
clinics are worth a word, for they 
show how installation equipment 
aimed to further the sale of a 
product whose use requires such 
installation equipment can be graph- 
ically sold even to a hard-to-sell 
jobber or dealer. 

In such cities as New York, 
Newark, Harrisburg. Wichita, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, we 
rented a vacant store for a week, 
preferring to have neutral ground 
for our demonstrations rather than 
pick any one jobber’s place and so 
raise natural antagonisms. To this 
store we invited jobbers through 
the medium of a broadside, letting 
them know that they were at lib- 
erty to bring their dealers, all of 
them having absolute freedom to 
ask any and every brake lining ques- 
tion they had in mind. Our pur- 
pose was to convince jobbers and 
dealers alike that in our new unit 
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plan lay the elements of brake ser- 
vice success. 

We were represented at these 
clinics by our own engineer where 
possible or by a brake expert who 
explained everything and answered 
everybody, demonstrating his points 
by graphic work on actual cars. In 
a word, each clinic was a strong 
demonstration of our new equip- 
ment together with a strong 
presentation of the merchandising 
idea behind it. 

That these clinics were convinc- 
ing was shown by the frequency 
with which our experts quickly 
spotted jobs which had been tricked 
up to test the new machine, this 
ability unfailingly to ferret out 
such jobs immeasurably impressing 
the people who manufactured them. 
Too, jobbers would bring their own 
salesmen to be instructed in sell- 
ing the complete equipment. Alto- 
gether, the clinics were successful 
not only making actual sales, but 
in disseminating the idea of the 
new tester and the combination of- 
fer we made around it as a center. 

We followed up this assortment 
as a foundation for a good business 
with advertising helps aimed to 
bring consumers to stations fully 
equipped with our machines to give 
relining service. This we do 
through a series of helps too elab- 
orate to detail here but which I 
can say runs all the way from 
blotters and calendars to special 
bulletins and direct-mail consumer 
letters. Where before we were not 
in a position to concentrate our full 
line of business building aids on 
dealers who bought only miscel- 
laneous equipment, today we are 
able to work very closely with such 
service men that have Raybestos 
equipment from rivets to tester and 
who are favorably open to every 
help we can give them to bring in 
the trade that will keep their ma- 
chines constantly working. 

Thus, by developing a complete 
equipment service around a funda- 
mental piece of machinery aimed 
to tell the consuming motorist the 
condition of his brakes, we now 
are in a position: 

1. To advertise nationally to the 
motorist that he can get mechani- 
cally perfect testing of his brakes 
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in the shop of a service man fully 
equipped to offer advice and to do 
every part of the most intricate 
relining job. 

2. To work closely with the 
dealer and to educate him in the 
way to get maximum business with 
maximum profit through all man- 
ner of advertising helps which hc 
can fully appreciate and capitalize 

To sell more Raybestos lining 
through this wider and most up-to- 
date merchandising and advertis- 
ing—which is, of course, what w: 
most desire to do. 

We sell equipment only as a 
means to sell more Raybestos lin- 
ing, and we have found we best 
sell such equipment by selling a 
sound merchandising plan to back 
it. 


F. S. Holt to Direct Aetna 


Fire Group Advertising 

_ F. Sidney Holt, for the last five years 
in the publicity department of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, and the Fire 
and Casualty companies affiliated with 
it, has been made superintendent of pub- 
licity for the Aetna Insurance Company 
and the companies associated with it, 
The World Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company and The Century Indemnity 
Company. 


Tire and Rubber Account for 


Crossley & Failing 
The C. T. C. Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, Portland re., inted 
the Portland office of Crossley & Fail- 
ing, Inc,, Pacific Coast advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used in the North- 

west in a forthcoming campaign. 


H. W. Stone, President, U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery Company 


_ Herbert W. Stone, for the last year 
veoe- quences and ee manager of 
the United States Hoffman Machinery 
Company, New York, Hoffman Valetor 
and other pressing machinery, has been 
made president. e has been with the 
company since 1922. 


Joins A. McKim Agency 


George Divies, for a number of years 
with the Mortimer Company, Montreal, 
has been made manager of the pro 
duction department of A. McKim, Ltd., 
advertising agency of that city. 


Joins Cleveland Agency 
Ralph J. Greene has joined The John 
S. King Company, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency, as assistant to the produc 
tion manager. 
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William Wrigley, Jr. 


Prominent Chicagoan, manu- 
facturer of “Spearmint” gum. 
owner of the “Cubs” and one 
of America's busiest citizens. 
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National Advertising Manager .™. 
Euclid M. Covington T. C. Hoffmeyer 
625 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 


285 Madison Ave., New York 
Member of The Audit Bureau of Circutations 


ONE OF THE 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE 
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The 
Consensus of 


Retail Store 


& oe 
Opinion 
. . . significant to every national 
advertiser in the New York Market 


The Evening Journal is FIRST among all New York morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday newspapers in total Retail Store 
Advertising . . . a mighty important classification because it 
mirrors sales responsiveness. How is retail store advertising 
distributed in New York? What is the TREND? 
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he TREND is to the Evening Journal! 


The chart below, and the two smaller charts on the 
reas ow toe 2a Eve omg Ragen = in- 

sed its LEADERSHIP ax the ext two highest 
auna 6 n the New York e pe ov field during 
as past Vises ie nths. 
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Retail Store Advertising 


























ge YORK 
IVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NEwsPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 
|| HRaco: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“te NEW ROYALTY: 


THE HOME PURCHASING AGENT! § «: 
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_ to Her in Detroit? } 
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¢ office 
| Sega '-ermageond in Detroit of an appropriation larger belheve 
than ever before known, this rega! person not best p 

only dictates the next day’s menu, but the color of the p 
her consort’s necktie and the cut of his jeans. She ad 
is the person at whom your advertising is directed which 
and to whom your dealers bow. That’s why the home a ae 
1€ 


newspaper in Detroit—the one the home purchasing Py, 

agent reads daily—is the medium chosen by the ee 
majority of both local and national advertisers to plained 
sell any priced product. Reaching four out of every Supt 
five homes taking any English newspaper, The News, year 0 
with the best women’s pages in Detroit—pages that James 


, ° when t 
bring to the editors hundreds of thousands of un- starting 


hold appropriation. buy a 
say? J 
New York Office Chicago Office § won 


solicited letters each year—is the medium you should And 

and no} 

The Detroit News|:": 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E, 42nd Se. J. E. LUTZ, 6.No. Michigas § found | 


employ to get your share of the fourth city’s house- walked 
What 

The HOME newspaper or the 
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“Servants of the Customer” 


Sales, Advertising, Research and Production All Alike Must Keep Their 
True Role in Mind 


By M. F. Behar 


Advertising Manager, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


+ ALLERS at our office are 
often a bit surprised when 
they find out where my desk is 
located. When they learn that the 
fellow in the same room, whose 
desk is cheek by jowl with mine, 
is the company’s chief research 
engineer, they are puzzled, though 
sometimes too polite to admit it. 
Sometimes, apparently, they 
conclude that I must have been 
stuck in there because the man- 
agement didn’t know what else to 
do with me. As a matter of fact, 
I am where I am by universal 
consent. I asked to be put as 
close as I could get to the re- 
search department; and the man- 
agement so cordially approved 


that it went even farther than I 
had hoped by putting me right in 


the midst of it. 

This article is not being writ- 
ten, however, in defense of our 
ofice arrangements. It merely 
happens that the reasons why we 
believe my desk is located in the 
best place, have a lot to do with 
the point of this article. That 
point is the place of advertising 
in the conduct of our business, of 
which this arrangement is a 
symptom—or if you like, a symbol. 

The close relation, physical and 
spiritual, that we see between ad- 
vertising and research, is best ex- 
plained by a sort of parable. 

Suppose we were back in the 
year of Napoleon’s birth and of 
James Watt’s steam engine patent, 
when the first Tagliabue was just 
starting in to make thermometers. 
And suppose a total stranger 
walked in and said, “I want to 
buy a thermometer.” Only that 
and nothing more. 

What was Mr. Tagliabue to 
say? As I see it, whatever words 
he used, he must have made one 
or the other of two replies; and 
upon which he chose he would 
tound his policy. 

The first reply is merely: “All 


right.” Following which he dis- 
plays an assortment of thermom- 
eters, permits the customer to 
make his choice, collects the 
mouey and lets the customer walk 
out, untroubled by any curiosity. 

By not troubling himself about 
his customer, he can give his 
whole time and attention to im- 
proving his manufacturing meth- 
ods. His one anxiety will be to 
increase and improve his produc- 
tion, bring costs down, and eventu- 
ally, in this modern world (in a 
later incarnation, let us say) de- 
velop a good standard article 
turned out by mass-production 
methods at a price so low that no- 
body who needs or wants a ther- 
mometer need be without one. It 
all seems sound and sensible. 

But all this while the customers 
have been coming in, laying down 
their money, picking up their 
thermometers and walking out, 
leaving Mr. Tagliabue in igno- 
rance of what happens to his ther- 
mometers after that. 

Now suppose that, all of a sud- 
den, people stop coming in to buy 
“Tag” thermometers. That is an 
unpleasant shock. Here is a big 
investment in plant and equip- 
ment; quite a lot of elaborate, 
highly specialized and costly ma- 
chinery good for nothing else but 
thermometer-making. What has 
gone wrong? Naturally we set 
ourselves to find out. 

We make some surprising dis- 
coveries. We find that these si- 
lent customers have been using 
Tag thermometers for a great 
many things—for testing the tem- 
perature of cooking varnish, of 
distilling chemicals, of pasteuriz- 
ing milk, of the processes for pro- 
ducing hundreds of substances, 
mixtures, fabrics, having thou- 
sands of uses. 

But while we have been content 
to go on making good thermom- 
eters &t fair prices, other people 
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have been busy inventing and dis- 
covering better ways of doing 
these things for which our ther- 
mometers had been essential. And 
we must do one of three things: 
make over our factory at heavy 
cost to catch up with these new 
ways of doing things, make it 
over to start fresh in an entirely 
new manufacturing field or go 
out of business. 

That is no pleasant prospect. 
And yet we are constantly hearing 
of somebody (even of the biggest 
manufacturer the world has ever 
seen) who is being compelled to 
choose one of those three hard 
jobs. Was it really necessary? 
Was it ever really necessary? 

Let us go back to the starting- 
point and try again. Once more 
we have the first Tagliabue and 
the first customer face to face; 
and the customer has just said, 
“I want to buy a thermometer.” 
What is the second reply Mr. 
Tagliabue can make? Something 
like this: 

“Gladly ; but won’t you let me 
help you make sure of getting just 
the kind of thermometer you 
need? That depends upon the use 
to which you want to put it. 
What is it needed for? How 
close readings do you need? What 
substances are involved? What 
will the temperature range be? 
Will it be exposed to jar or 
shock?” And so on, and on. 

A series of questions like that 
starts you on a road that has no 
ending. But isn’t that the best 
road for a business to travel? 
Especially as it has business grow- 
ing higher, and thicker, and richer, 
on both sides of it, the farther 
you go. iIt is the road we have 
traveled from the American be- 
ginning of this business; and we 
are still on it. 

This road, whose course is de- 
termined by the principle that the 
customer's true interest is the only 
real consideration for any depart- 
ment of a business, is just what 
nowadays we call research. And 
it is because, according to our 
notion, research is the very root 
and life impulse of sales, that we 
put advertising, as the starting- 
point of sales work, right in the 
same room with it. 
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It must be a good rule, because 
it works both ways. Let us go 
back again for a moment to the 
first Tagliabue and the first cus- 
tomer. With one customer, Mr. 
Tagliabue can ask questions for 
himself, study the answers him- 
self, and work out the problem for 
himself, in simple, direct and im- 
mediate fashion. 

But when the business grows, 
he must begin hiring other people 
to take care first of this part of 
the job, then of that. When cus- 
tomers are numbered in tens of 
thousands, advertising must make 
the first contact with them. Sales 
representatives — sales engineers 
rather than salesmen—must ask 
the questions and bring back the 
replies for the research depart- 
ment to study and recommend a 
solution of the problem to be 
worked out by the production de- 
partment. And to make all these 
people work together, as nearly as 
possible as harmoniously as the 
first Tagliabue worked with him- 
self, each of them must not only 
understand his own part of the 
job, but also understand _ thor- 
oughly that it is only part—and 
no more important or essential 
than each other part. 

The advertising benefits im- 
mensely by its close and constant 
contact with what the research 
department is doing; but the re- 
search department also benefits by 
the information and suggestions 
that come to it through the adver- 
tising. 

The best job we ever get—the 
most interesting and enjoyable and 
the one that pays the biggest divi- 
dends—is the attack upon a new 
industrial problem. That is the 
kind of job that no one would 
ever dream of attempting all by 
himself. It brings everybody in, 
each one with the same hungry 
light in his eye, to go at it with 
a rush like a football team with 
two minutes to play and the win- 
ning touchdown only twenty yards 
distant. 

Lately, for example, some of us 
began to wonder if there weren't 
a still better job for us to do than 
we had been doing in the textile 
industry. This industry is an old 
acquaintance of ours; we were 
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ompletely read 


—hecause it is a 
complete newspaper 


‘bie INDIANAPOLIS NEWS is 
edited and published for discriminating 
readers who have the time to read one 
newspaper thoroughly each day and who 
choose The NEWS because it gives every 
phase of the day’s news most adequately 
and intelligently. 


The NEWS is delivered by carrier direct 
to the home, for a thorough family read- 
ing. It forms an integral part of the daily 
home life of its vast audience of regular 
subscribers. The NEWS is the one In- 
dianapolis paper that readers expect the 
most of—and get the most from! 


—What helps the reader, 
helps the advertiser! 


] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


tee Verge. DAN A. CARROLL a, Jj. EB Wr 
New York: “10 East 42nd St. Chicago: +. Tower Bids. 


TT 
i] 


NEWS CIRCULATION IS 98% HOME-DELIVERED 
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pioneers in introducing modern 
temperature devices in it. But we 
decided it was up to us to study 
harder on one of the most annoying 
problems it has—the tendency of 
warp threads to break in weaving 
bécause of uneven “sizing.” 

Warp threads, as most people 
probably know, are the _ threads 
running lengthwise of the loom, 
across which the shuttles ply. To 
prepare them for weaving, they 
must be run through a bath of 
warm “size mixture” which is 
then dried in by ‘running the 
threads over two drying cylinders. 

Each step in this process must 
be exactly right to produce per- 
fectly even threads for weaving. 
That’ means accurate control of 
the temperatures in the size cook- 
ing kettle, in the size storage 
kettle, in the size box itself of 
course, where the actual sizing is 
done; and on the two drying 
cylinders—which, incidentally, just 
to show the involved nature of the 
problem, must be at two different 
temperatures, both accurately 
maintained. 

For more than fifteen years we 
had been working on this problem 
and had made many installations 
generally accepted by the textile 
men as the best that could be 
worked out—but we were not 
satisfied. About a year and a half 
ago the research department real- 
ized its dream—it perfected a 
scheme of complete automatic 
control of the entire process, 
which, it was able to demonstrate, 
would give an accuracy in every 
detail and each step beyond any- 
thing the most skilled human 
operation could achieve. 

Naturally, under our theory of 
working, every other department 
was “in on” what the research de- 
partment was doing, and now it 
was the turn of the advertising 
department to tell the story to the 
textile industry at large. It is 
significant, by the way, as another 
natural result of our principles, 
that we never worried a moment 
from first to last over the fact 
that the textile industry was in 
bad shape to buy expensive new 
equipment—or so it would seem. 

The kind of advertising adopted 
was also the natural outgrowth of 
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our plan of living with our cus- 
tomers’ problems. It has _ been 
said of our advertising that it 
almost invariably has an air of 
authority; of knowing what it 
talks about. If, as I trust, the 
compliment is deserved, I. think 
the reason for it is obvious. 

In this case we began with a 
slogan, headline and central idea 
all -in one: “Better Weaving 
Warps at Lower Cost.” That 
may not sound to you like a 
battle-cry to stir men’s blood; but 
stirring blood is not our job. Our 
job is to tell our customers as 
concisely and accurately as pos- 
sible, in the words that will mean 
most to them, just what we know 
they want to know. And as they 
themselves have told us, for that job 
this phrase could hardly have been 
improved upon. 

It hit exactly upon the point in 
which the textile man is most in- 
terested; and when it had been 
combined with just one other 
thing, we had our whole cam- 
paign. That other thing was sim- 
ply an accurate, complete and de- 
tailed diagram showing just how 
the new automatic installation was 
to be made, and just how it 
worked. 

Since then we have added one 

more element—a series of photo- 
graphs of actual installations 
which have since been made “as 
per diagram.” With no more than 
these three essential elements, used 
over and over again, in direct 
mail, in the technical journals, in 
exhibits, as at the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition, we have, we be- 
lieve, pretty thoroughly “put our 
story across.” 
_ Why? Because every bit of it 
is real and convincing to the tex- 
tile man. And that in turn is so, 
because it is plain on the face of 
it that every detail and every step 
was worked out in the light of the 
one. principle—to- give the cus- 
tomer what he needs. 

It just comes down to this: that 
we adapt the product to the cus- 
tomer’s needs; and then we adapt 
the factory to the product’s needs. 
We don’t try to adapt the product 
to the factory, and the customer 
to the product. 


You can find parallel instances 
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From *The 
Chicago Evening 
American Market: 


78.714 


of the Chicago woman-heads-of-family 
who read the Chicago Evening American 
prefer it to all other Chicago evening news- 
papers. Of the city and suburban circulation 
of the Chicago Evening American (488,439 
in A. B. C. report of October 1, 1928) 
79.25% is read by woman-heads-of-family. 


The Chicago Evening American 

Market is the term applied to the 
tabulated facts gathered in a survey made 
in Chicago by Emerson B, Knight, Inc., of 
Indianapolis, financed by this newspaper 
but independently conducted. It is pre- 
sented to advertisers and advertising 
agencies, at their offices, in a motion pic- 
ture of proved interest and importance, 
with a supplementary book-presentation 
for extended study. Appointments for 
motion picture showings may be made 
directly with this newspaper, or through 

any of its offices or representatives. 


a good newspaper 
One of 28 Hearst Newspapers read by over twenty million people 
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AGROPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
and ST.PAUL 
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In Minnesota- 


the largest 
community 1§ 


‘AGROPOLIS’”’ 


N the great dairy state there are two markets 

that stand out. First, of course, the Twin 
Cities. Then another one that Rand McNally 
does not show. It is “Agropolis,” a “community” 
of more people by 200,000 than Minneapolis and 
St. Paul combined! 

Concentrating in the rich state of Minnesota re- 
quires campaigns in both these important markets. 

The inhabitants of “Agropolis” are the pros- 
perous sellable people who own or work the 
186,215 farms of Minnesota. Over half the lead- 
ing families in this great “community” read what 
is virtually their newspaper—published weekly, 
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edited locally, prepared to take localized advertis- 
ing copy. This newspaper is The Farmer, St. Paul, 
one of the Standard Farm Papers. 

You will find similar conditions in practically 
every farm state. In almost every one of them 
“Agropolis” is the largest or second largest com- 
munity. In almost every one, the majority of 
farm families read one of the Standard Farm 
Papers. 


How to sell “Agropolis” 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit consists of 15 
separate non-duplicating publications (each a leader 
in its state, section or industry) linked together for 
more than 20 years. They are edited from 21 
separate publication offices, strategically located to 
supply local news, local data, local cooperation, 
local advertising opportunity. They can be used 
individually, collectively or in groups. 

Standard Farm Papers literally blanket the 
prosperous farm areas of this country. They give 
all the advantages of national circulation minus the 
usual waste and plus the great advantage of local 
appeal to the residents of “Agropolis.” 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The Farmer, St. Paul The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer Missouri Ruralist 

The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard'’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD >?irexr UNIT 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D, Freeman, Western Manager Willard R, Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue aso Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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With the growth of 
Detroit in the 

last eight years— 

every Detroit newspaper 
has had the same 
opportunity to 

increase its circulation 


The Detroit Times’ 
increase since 1920 


is greater than the 
total circulation of the 
Free Press—and triple the speci 
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of this same principle in work we 
have done in the oil industry, for 
example, or for that matter in 
scores of others. Take rubber, 
because it is one of which we are 
particularly proud. 

Ever since Charles Goodyear, in 
1839, discovered that mixing sul- 
phur with the sap, or latex of the 
rubber tree, and subjecting the 
mixture to heat, produced a dur- 
able, non-sticky and marvelously 
elastic product of almost infinite 
usefulness, the rubber industry 
has needed some method of tem- 
perature control; and Tagliabue 
has been supplying it. 

For many years, rubber men 
themselves believed the way to 
control the quality of their prod- 
uct was to control the pressure, 
rather than the temperature, of 
the curing vessels—pressure and 
temperature are, of course, inti- 
mately related. For a long time 
Tagliabue obediently followed 
their specifications, and supplied 
pressure regulators; but early in 
this century, after prolonged re- 
search on our own initiative, it 


was announced in our advertising 


that automatic temperature con- 
trol was of vital importance—and 
the case was proved up to the hilt. 

That advertising inspired the 
rubber chemists to work out and 
specify different temperature-time 
schedules for the curing of the 
various classes of rubber goods— 
from the hardest combs to the 
softest pencil-erasers. Tagliabue 
not only kept step with them, but 
once more took the lead by pro- 
viding automatic devices that 
would do even more than they 
asked. 

Since then it has been a con- 
tinual race—a most interesting, 
far-reaching and inspiring race— 
_between the complicated schedules 
demanded by the rubber men, and 
the Tagliabue research depart- 
ment. What has been the result? 

Why, every time you ride in a 
motor car you ride upon four ex- 
amples of the result. Incidentally, 
the business has been profitable to 
our firm; but much more to the 
point is the fact that the tires now 
made give you ten times the mile- 
age that tires did before the uni- 
versal adoption of our automatic 
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devices made it possible to carry 
out the scientific schedules laid 
down by the rubber chemists— 
who only ventured to demand 
those schedules because we had 
advertised to them the fact that 
we could give them the necessary 
automatic control devices. 

Thus “Tag” advertising, as I 
see it, is not so much designed to 
tell about our service to industry, 
as to be a part of it. 

Now let us make a final com- 
parison between this road and the 
other. It is evident at once that 
apparatus of the kind we have 
been talking about cannot, except 
for minor, standard parts, be re- 
duced to any mass-production 
basis. We have to be prepared to 
introduce too many individual 
variations to suit exactly the pre- 
cise conditions of each of the 118 
industries which we serve—no two 
alike. 

Mass-production, and the prices 
that mass-production makes pos- 
sible, are entirely out of our 
reach. But no one seems to worry 
about that. On the other hand, 
anyone who can figure out a new 
and better way of doing any one 
of the jobs our customers want 
done, than the way we have al- 
ready figured out for them, will 
have to get closer to those cus- 
tomers, and know their business 
better, than we do. We don’t 
think that would be a very easy 
job. At any rate we are not 
worrying overmuch about _ that, 
either. 

This essential principle of ours 
carries through to the point where 
it keeps even research itself from 
running wild. It has to stick close 
to the customer’s actual needs. 
Often it would be _ theoretically 
possible to design and build an 
instrument that would perform 
some complicated job of tempera- 
ture control with microscopic ac- 
curacy. But it wouldn’t be prac- 
tical; it would give the customer 
actually greater accuracy than he 
has any practical use for. 

It must be so obvious as to be 
scarcely worth mentioning, that 
one great difference between our 
theory of business conduct, and 
the opposing theory, is in the fact 
that the other fellow must always 
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have price looming large in the 
foreground both of his own and 
his customer’s consciousness; and 
that it hasn’t been necessary for 
me, in telling these stories of ac- 
tual experience leading to con- 
siderable volume of sales, even to 
mention price as a factor in them. 
When you have this kind of story 
to tell, and your customers know 
that it is a true story in every 
word, price just never comes into 
it at all. 

What is more, advertising per 
se no more exists in our organiza- 
tion, than research for its own 
sake, production for its own sake, 
or accounting for the fun of keep- 
ing books. Design, layout, pho- 
tography, engraving, typography, 
press-work, space buying, main- 
tenance of mailing lists—none of 
these is more than a tool of our 
part of a single job. That is a 
thought, I believe, that anybody 
connected in any way with adver- 
tising will do well never to forget. 


To Represent “Arizona 
Gazette” on Pacific Coast 


The Phoenix, Ariz., Arizona Gazette 
has appointed J. P. McKinney & Son, 
publishers’ representatives, as national 
advertising representatives in Pacific 
Coast territory. In the territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains this newspaper also 
is represented by the McKinney organi- 
zation. 


A. A. Ackley with Milwaukee 
Agency 

A. A. Ackley has been placed in 
charge of the new industrial _advertis- 
ing division of Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
with the William G. Kreicker Company, 
and the Link-Belt Company, both of 
Chicago. 


Guy Bolte Joins “The 
American Weekly” 


Guy Bolte, for the last five years on 
the advertising staff of Life, New York, 
has joined the Eastern sales staff of 
The American Weekly, at that city. He 
was, at ene time, advertising manager 
of Cheney Brothers, New York. 


Appointed by Salada Tea 
Company of Canada 


E. A. Simpson has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Salada Tea 
‘Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
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M. C. Mogensen Appointments 


E. L. Kimball has been appointed 
New York manager of M. C. Mogensen 
& Company, Inc., publishers’ represen. 
tative, succeeding Hil F. Best, who, as 
previously reported, was appointed Fast. 
ern manager with headquarters at Chi. 
cago. Hal Coughlin is assistant 
manager of the New York territory as 
well as in charge of the New England 
territory. Charles A. Johnson remains 
as Chicago manager and Roy Buell as 
Detroit manager. 

Bert L. Johnston and Daniel E. 
Duryea have joined the New York staff 
of the company. Paul Louis and C. 
B. Bowers have joined the staff at 
Chicago. 


H. vH. Proskey with United 
States Agency 


H. vH. Proskey has joined the United 
States Advertising Corporation, Toledo 
advertising agency, as one of its execu- 
tives. His headquarters will be at the 
New York office. Mr. Proskey recently 
resigned as secretary of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., with which he had been associated 
for sixteen years. 


May Oil Burner Account to 
Lyddon & Hanford 


_ The May Oil Burner Company, Bal- 
timore, has appointed the New York 
office of the Lyddon & Hanford Com. 


* pany, advertising agency, to direct its 


advertising account, effective Decem- 
ber 1. 


Herbert Tareyton Account to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Union Tobacco Company, New 
York, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., to direct the 
we of Herbert Tareyton cig- 
arettes. 


Hartmann Trunk Account to 
Redfield-Coupe 


I Hartmann Trunk Company, 
Racine, Wis., has appointed Red- 
field-Coupe, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Appoints Croot Agency 
The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Norwalk, Conn., has appointed 
the Samuel C. Croot Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


The 


Coty Reports Net Income 


Coty, Inc., New York, perfumes, re- 
ports a net income of $1,527,158, for 
the September, 1928, quarter, against 
651,254, in the preceding quarter and 
1,422,770, in the third quarter of 1927. 
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SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 


More and more this line is found 
in magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising. It serves as a check-up on 
the pulling power of the copy and 
the effectiveness of the medium, 
but it also affords an opportunity 
to turn casual inquirers into live 
prospects. 


It is important that the booklet to be 
sent fills these three requirements: 


1. It must be written in a clear, inter- 
esting style. 


2. It must be well illustrated — today 
pictures are as essential as copy. 


3. It must be well printed. The prospect 
always judges you by your printing. 


This is what we can do: 


1. We can furnish clear, interesting 
copy. 


2. We can furnish the highest quality 
of art work and engraving. 


3. We can print as well as it is possible 
to print. 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Newspapers Need 
to Make Services Easier 
to Buy 





N common with other businesses, 

newspapers are confronted with 
the problem of selling in larger 
and more competitive markets. 
While it is anticipated that the 
volume of advertising will continue 
to show a vast increase, there is 
nothing on the horizon to indicate 
that the percentage flowing into 
newspaper space will be substan- 
tially changed. 

This is the situation as it was 
described to publishers attending 
the fall convention, at Virginia 
Beach, last week, of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
The speaker was James O’Shaugh- 
nessy who, as he continued his 
analysis of present-day factors, ex- 
pressed the belief that newspapers 
will obtain a greater percentage, 
especially if publishers work out 
methods for making it easier for 
their services to be bought. 

Everything that is for sale should 
be made easy to buy, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy stated, and knowl- 
edge of facts makes for the neces- 
sary facility in buying. He. re- 
ferred to the work of the joint 
committee on the study of mechan- 
ical problems, which represented 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and the pub- 
lishers’ association, outlining nine 
objectives which he hopes this 
committee will attain. These are: 

Economy of labor in all stages of 


production 

. Economy of time, particularly in 
the newspaper office 

. Lessening of grief in the news- 
paper office. 

Reduction and perhaps elimination 
of eal insertions, due to bad print- 
ing. 

5. Loss of 
— faults. 
printed advertisements, re- 
=. in a better looking newspaper. 
yt satisfied advertisers. 

z More advertising. 
9. More net profit for the publisher, 
the advertising agency and the advertiser. 


Emphasis was placed on the 
need for improved typography in 
editorial contents in an address 
delivered by Robert W. Disque, 
general manager of the Rochester 


insertions through me- 
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Democrat and Chronicle. “What 
we condemned in our advertising 
columns a quarter of a century 
ago, many newspapers of today 
permit in their news pages,” Mr. 
Disque declared. He believes that 
there is a medley of type which 
produces an effectSimilar to the 
hysterical boldness of the old-fash- 
ioned advertiser who wanted. to 
make a smashing entry into the 
good-will of the public. 

The front pagef the newspaper 
and the smother ofthe paper’s 
name were esp ly’ singled out 
for criticism. To weaken and 
overshadow a paper’s name and 
trade-mark with a sweeping line of 
black type across the top of the 
first page, in Mr. Disque’s opinion, 
is obsolete and unethical; that the 
great similarity of front page 
styles is a handicap which weakens 
the power of imdividuality. He 
urged that the editorial depart- 
ment be given the assistance which 
the commercial department has re- 
ceived from modern advertising. 

William A. Thomson, director of 
the Bureau of Advertising, sum- 
marized the results of a survey 
which was conducted to ascertain 
the comparative buying power of 
newspaper and  non-newspaper 
communities. The survey, con- 
ducted by counties, shows that an 
average newspaper county has 11.4 
per cent greater buying power than 
the non-newspaper county. 

Merrill M. Lord, New York 
American, was the low gross win- 
ner of the golf tournament which 
always is a feature of the fall con- 
vention. Among those also to 
receive awards were: J. S. Mims, 
Tampa Tribune, second low gross; 
James G. Stahlman, Nashville 
Banner, low net; W. C. Houser, 
second low net. “For the first day's 
play, Louis Hy; Brush, Brush- 
Moore Newspapers, won low net 
with David B. Plum, Troy Record. 
second low net. For the second 
day, S. R. Winch, Portland Oregon 


Journal, low net and John A. 
Muehling, Manchester Union- 
Leader, second low net. In the 


tournament for women, the winners 
were Mrs. M. M. Lord, Mrs. E. S 
Friendly and Mrs. Harry S. 
Ludlow. 
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NATION'S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
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Tn Philadelphia, A UNIQUE CONDETION 
MAKES YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


‘THE Association of National Advertisers gives 


this definition of the advertiser: 


“National advertisers are not in business for the 
sake of advertising. As manufacturers and sel- 
lers of goods, they advertise to make more sales 
at greater profit. They are investors in advertis- 
ing, and look for an adequate return.” 


Advertisers, today, are not buying mere totals. 
They are demanding proof of value of that cir- 
culation as an advertising investment. 


They are studying the methods by which the 
total was achieved; studying its character; the 
opportunity it offers to produce sales; to render 
an adequate return. 


In any such study, Philadelphia stands out as a 
city of unique opportunity. 


Of all great markets, it alone offers: Thorough 
coverage of city and suburbs in one newspaper 
and an unusually low advertising cost. 


It is important to know that The Bulletin reaches 


Copyright, 1998, Bulletin Co. 
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nearly every home in this market of six hundred 
thousand homes. 


But of far more importance, to know every reader 
is a bona fide customer for The Bulletin. Pre- 
miums, contests or scare-head news have never 
been used to inflate sales. 


In 1895, The Bulletin had some six thousand 
circulation; today, the daily sale is 549,148. 


A great growth! A huge increase! But count the 
years: 1895 . . . 1928. Almost of a generation. 


An unhurried growth . .. solid ... substantial. 
Based alone on making a fine newspaper— 


A newspaper edited for Philadelphia: Presenting 
news soundly and accurately; avoiding bold 
headlines and sensational writing. 


Inspiring such confidence that it grew to be 
larger than any other newspaper in its city... 
one of the great newspapers of America. 


Here is that rare combination: A circulation with 
history, with character, with influence; secured 
without premium or contest; and yet of such vol- 
ume that alone it thoroughly covers a great 
metropolitan market. 


One newspaper ...a low cost!—In America’s 
Third Market. A unique cendition which assures 
investors in advertising an adequate sales return. 


Endorsed by Business Leaders And in Exclusive Suburbs 
The Evening Bulletin, in 1927, led all other Bala-Cynwyd, Bryn Mawr, Merion, the Old 
Philadelphia newspapers in /ocal and national York Road Section—Suburbs that are world- 
/vertising dsmeage and in individual classified famed for their palatial estates: Here, The 


aa 


advertisements; carried more retail store ads Bulletin exceeds the circulation of any other 
than all other newspapers combined —al- Philadelphia paper. In city and suburbs, 
though published only sixdays against seven. nearly everybody reads The Evening Bulletin 


The Eoening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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HERE was a time 

in political circles 
when everybody with 
an income of less than 
$2000 a year was fig- 
ured as a Democrat, 
and everybody with 
an income over that 
figure was classed as a 
Republican. We had 
our “shawl trade” and 
our “surrey trade.” 


q 


ODAY, however, 
thanks to the leav- 
ening influence of the 
Americandollar, castes 
and classes and groups 


are blending away 
into one huge unit 
of prosperous Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 
And curiously enough 
the so called “shawl 
trade” once a sharp 
bargain driver, now 
looks less at the price 
tag, but longer at the 
style, thefit, the fashion 
and the fabric, while 
the “surrey trade” now 
drive the bargains. 


VERREE @& 
National 


New York Chicago 


UT there still re- 
mains the caste 

and the class of intelli- 
gence and alert-mind- 
edness, defined as the 
Literary Digest re- 
marks by “telephone 
ownership” —a “‘speed- 
ometer”’ of ability and 
willingness-to-purchase 
that tells fairly accur- 
ately just how fast and 
how far advertising 


may go. 
q 


N Detroit, The 

Free Press offers 
as a part of this group, 
an audience of homes, 
71.5% of which are 
telephone equipped. 
As an average less 
than 50% of the total 
number of homes in 
Detroit have tele- 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Protecting Trade-Marks in Terri- 
tories Where the Product 
Is Not Sold 


According to the Supreme Court of the United States, Trade-Mark 
Protection Extends to Every Market Where the Owner’s 
Goods Have Become Known 


\ HEN a manufacturer owns 

a trade-mark which is applied 

a product that is not sold in 
every section of the country, can 
he prevent another organization 
from using his mark in those 
markets where his product is not 

sale? The decision which fol- 
lows answers this question in lan- 
guage that laymen will find no 
difficulty in understanding. 

This decision was handed down 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. The full 
text of the opinion was delivered 
by Judge Manton. The Terminal 
Barber Shops, Inc., is the plain- 
tiff-appellant. The defendants are 


Joseph Zoberg and Fred Lenneper 


doing business under the name 
“Terminal Beauty Parlors.” 
eS 


The Terminal Barber Shops, 
Inc.. a New York corporation, at 
the date of the commencement of 
this suit, maintained and operated 
a chain of barber shops and 
ladies’ hairdressing establishments 
under the name of “Terminal 
Barber Shops and Terminal Beauty 
Shops.” This suit seeks to restrain 
the defendants from conducting 
their barber shops and ladies’ hair- 
dressing establishments using the 
name “Terminal Beauty Parlors” 
or other combinations including the 
word “Terminal.” The plaintiff 
was organized in 1908 having its 
first three shops in the Hudson 
& Manhattan Railroad Terminal 
Buildings in New York City. It 
made part of its corporation and 
its trade name “Terminal,” sug- 
gested by the name of the build- 
ing of its first location. For twenty 
years it has continued to expand 
and grow and establish shops in 
railroad stations, large hotels and 
otice buildings, using the word 
“Terminal” in all its window signs 
and advertising. In 1917 it opened 


its first separate ladies’ hairdress- 
ing establishment and since then 
has developed an extensive busi- 
ness in this field. At all times it 
has used the word “Terminal.” 
The business has grown so that 
on the date of the commencement 
of this suit it had thirty-one shops 
and it had under lease additional 
space to make a total of thirty-eight 
places of business. The gross busi- 
ness in 1927 was $2,400,000, of which 
$750,000 represented the proceeds 
from the ladies’ hairdressing busi- 
ness. 

When the plaintiff commenced 
business, it organized to improve 
the barber business along more 
sanitary lines. It eliminated the 
then universal use of the shaving 
mug and a cake of soap, one brush, 
comb and towel used by several 
customers. It provided for clean- 
liness of the barber and cleanliness 
toward the customer by a novel 
service of individual brush, comb 
and towel. Other sanitary condi- 
tions within the shop were pro- 
vided. This gained for the plain- 
tiff a reputation which helped to 
establish and expand its business. 
Now its shops and salons are lo- 
cated in New York, Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Ohio. The plaintiff ad- 
vertised using the name “Terminal” 
extensively in magazines and news- 
papers, not only in the City of New 
York but elsewhere, and during 
the last three years, has expended 
annually $75,000 for such purpose. 
It has no shops in New Jersey, 
where the defendants are located, 
but it advertises extensively in 
trains used by commuters of New 
Jersey; also in newspapers in that 
State. The affidavits establish that 
the plaintiff's reputation for “termi- 
nal service” has become such that 
there constantly come to it pro- 
posals unsolicited from important 
cities in the United States and from 
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owners of buildings, stores and 
hotels, desiring to introduce its ser- 
vice in their enterprises. This re- 
sults in the plaintiff’s ability to se- 
cure advantageous leases frequently 
without competition, and is said to 
be based upon the high reputation 
for the type of service rendered. 
The defendants, copartners, on 
June 22, 1927, filed a certificate for 
doing business under the assumed 
name of “Terminal Beauty Par- 
lors” in Hudson County, and on 
August 26, 1927, in Essex County, 
New Jersey, and in New York 
County, New York, on January 24, 
1928. At the time of the com- 
mencement of this suit, they oper- 
ated a place of business as the 
“Terminal Barber Shop” in Union 
City, N. J.; “Terminal Beauty Par- 
lors,” Union City, N. J.; “Termi- 
nal Beauty Parlors” in West New 
York, N. J.; “Terminal Beauty 
Parlors,” Jersey City, N. J.; “Ter- 
minal Beauty Parlors,’ Newark, 
N. J., and “Terminal Beauty Par- 
lors,” New York City. All of 


these, except the shop at Union 
City, were opened after June, 1927. 


These places of business are lo- 
cated within a few miles of Jer- 
sey City, which is but across the 
Hudson River from the Hudson 
Terminal Building in New York 
City. The defendants advertised 
their place of business in New 
York, when it was opened about 
the end of March, 1928. at 3652 
Broadway, New York City, as an 
uptown branch of the “Terminal 
Beauty Parlors.” 

In October, 1909, the defendant, 
Lenneper, opened a barber shop on 
the west side of Eighth Avenue 
and 128th Street, New York City, 
and in his affidavit swears that he 
conducted this business for two 
years as the “Terminal Barber 
Shop.” In 1911 he moved to Ho- 
boken, N. J., where he went to 
work for another barber for one 
year. Thereafter he established 
himself, using the name “Terminal 
Barber Shop,” in Hoboken, N. J., 
but sold this shop and then worked 
in New York City for another two 
or three years. In 1918 he opened a 
shop at Union Hill, N. J., and did 
business under the name of “Ter- 
minal Barber Shop” for two and 
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a half years. In 1921 he sold out 
his business and in 1923 again em- 
barked in business as the “Termi- 
nal Barber Shop” at Union Hill, 
N. J. He conducted this shop for 
about two years and was forced to 
vacate the premises because, as he 
says, of a leaky condition in the 
cellar. He opened across the strect 
as the “Terminal Barber Shop” 
and in 1926 opened his first ladies’ 
hairdressing establishment as the 
“Terminal Beauty Parlor” at Union 
City, N. J. Thereafter in 1927 he 
became associated with Zoberg. In 
January, 1928, after the commence- 
ment of this suit, they formed a 
corporation and transferred to it 
the business of the copartnership 
consisting of four beauty parlors 
and one barber shop in New Jersey. 
There is evidence of confusion in 
the trade, both of customers and 
sellers of barbers’ supplies. When 
the defendants opened their shop 
in New York some of the bills for 
construction work were sent to the 
plaintiff. The defendant, Lenneper, 
explains the original use of “Termi- 
nal” by saying that when he opened 
his first New York shop a plumber 
suggested the name because it was 
a term known in the plumbing busi- 
ness. This is contradicted by an 
affidavit of an experienced plumber. 
_ The district judge granted an in- 
junction but confined its restrain- 
ing provisions to New York State 
and denied the prayer for injunc- 
tive relief in the State of New Jer- 
sey. As to New Jersey, it is ap- 
parent to us that the facts present 
the plaintiff and defendants com- 
peting under the same name in the 
same market. Newark is but seven 
miles from Jersey City and Union 
Hill, and West New York three 
to four miles. A tunnel connects 
Jersey City with the Hudson Ter- 
minal Building and the time of 
transportation is but three minutes. 
Jersey City in time, is nearer to the 
plaintiff's downtown shops than 
42nd Street, New York. The up- 
town terminal of the Hudson tubes 
is in close proximity to the estab- 
lishment of the plaintiff at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. New York 
City newspapers have a large cir- 
culation in New Jersey and thus 
the plaintiff’s advertisements are 
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The Air Mail Arrives in 
BIRMINGHAM! 


This seven-passenger Fokker is one of the 
newest additions to the Air Mail Service on 
the Birmingham-Atlanta route. Through 
the months of August, September, and 
October the poundage of Air Mail out of 
Birmingham increased about 109% . 
and the monthly passenger list is growing 
in proportion. In flying over 148,655 miles, 
not one mechanical forced landing has 
been necessary. The rating of the route is 
98% efficient. Progressive Birmingham 
business men have been quick to grasp the 
business possibilities of the Air Mail Service. 


Roberts Field is equipped with two hang- 
ars, repair shop, and complete night lighting 
for landings and take-offs. This is also a 

United States Military Post field of 
regulation size, governed by 
Governmental rules. 
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furnished to New Jersey patrons. 
New Jersey is a part-of the New 
York retail market and the geo- 
graphical or State line in no way 
interferes with this conclusion. 
The plaintiff has carried on a con- 
tinuous campaign of advertising di- 
rected to the patronage of resi- 
dents of New Jersey. The record 
establishes that the plaintiff has a 
very substantial business in New 
Jersey, both in its barber shops and 
ladies’ hair-dressing establishments. 
Records were kept of women se- 
curing hair treatment and from 
such records one-third of the cus- 
tomers of the ladies’ hair-dressing 
establishments gave New Jersey as 
their residence. It is clearly shown 
that patrons come from all parts 
of New Jersey to the plaintiff’s es- 
tablishment. The defendants car- 
rying on their business in New 
Jersey in such close proximity to 
New York, using the name “Ter- 
minal” have come into sharp com- 
petition with the plaintiff and are 
endeavoring to capture not alone 
the plaintiff's established business. 


but the business promised to it by 


normal expansion. As stated, the 
defendant. Lenneper, several times 
ceased using the term “Terminal” 
when he closed his shop. The 
plaintiff has constantly extended 
the use of its name within the ter- 
ritory where the defendants are 
now carrying on business and there 
was extensive knowledge of plain- 
tiff’s name and what it stood for in 
the matter of efficient service in 
the field where the defendants sub- 
sequently came to establish them- 
selves. As a subsequent user of 
the name, endeavoring to take the 
benefit of the reputation of the 
plaintiff’s goods in this way or to 
forestall the extension of its trade, 
they committed an injury for which 
equity will afford injunctive relief, 
even though the trade-mark has 
not been registered under the stat- 
ute. The defendants are unques- 
tionably attempting to benefit by 
the reputation of the plaintiff. 

In Hanover Star Milling Co. vs. 
Metcalf, 240 U. S. 403, 316, the 
Supreme Court said that “since it 
is the trade, and not the mark, that 
is to be protected, the trade-mark 
acknowledges no territorial boun- 
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daries of municipalities or States 
or nations, but extends to every 
market where the trader’s goods 
have become known and identified 
by his use of the mark” and fur 
ther that where two parties inde 
pendently are employing the same 
mark upon goods of the same class, 
in separate markets one wholly re 
mote from the other, prior appro 
priation is immaterial unless it ap 
pears that the second adopter has 
selected the mark with the sam« 
design inimical to the interest o/ 
the first user so as to take the 
benefit of his reputation for his 
goods or to forestall the expansion 
of his trade. Whether the name of 
a corporation be recorded as a 
trade-mark or trade name or both 
the law affords protection against 
its appropriation where the general 
purpose thereof is to obtain a com 
petitor’s business which he has es- 
tablished or which might be justly 
in the field of the expansion of his 
business. (Amer. Steel Foundries 
vs. Robertson, 269 U. S. 372.) In 
Sweet Sixteen Co. vs. Sweet “16” 
Shop, Inc., 15 Fed. (2) 920, the 
plaintiff had established its business 
for women’s retail clothing unde- 
the name “Sweet Sixteen Co.” with 
shops in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland and Seattle. The 
defendant incorporated under thx 
laws of Utah and began planning 
the establishment of a store in Salt 
Lake City using a similar name, 
“Sweet ‘16’ Shop.” The argument 
was there advanced that the de 
fendant had started in a distant city 
but the court held that although the 
plaintiff had no shop in Utah, it 
should be protected by injunction 
against the use by defendant of its 
name. In Buckspan vs. Hudson 
Bay Co., 22 Fed. (2) 721, an in- 
junction was granted against th: 
name of “Hudson Bay Fur Co.” by 
a firm in Dallas, Texas, where the 
plaintiff had no place of business 
and where the defendant was en 
gaged in the sale of manufactured 
furs and fur garments, whereas th« 
plaintiff, which had been in ex 
istence since 1670, had established 
a world business with a valuable 
good-will and having periodical 
sales in London which were at 
tended by buyers from the United 
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From The Stak- 
more Company, 


manufacturers Net paid sale (as 

of bridge tables, part of the Sunday 

furniture, ete. edition) now over 750,000, 

the greatest class market of 

any medium. Agate line rate 

_ only $1.35. Printed in rotogravure, 

in beautiful black and white tones. 
All advertising censored. 


The New York Times Magazine 


Send me full information of the advertising successes of 
Stakmore, Universal Crepe Tissue Mills, Yard-Boy Incin- 
erator and others in The New York Times Magazine and the 
relative cost of using national magazines and The New York 
Times Magazine. 
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Circulation of 
THE BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 


for October, 1928 
Daily (M. &. E) 


294,609 


A Gain of 38,805 
Over October, 1927 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 EB. 42nd St 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg.. Detroit 


First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlanta, Ge. 
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woman turns her attention to indoor activ- 
ities, such as sewing. Since 92% of the farm 
sewing machines are in use, it is safe to assume 


Wie: the coming of cool weather the farm 


that most farm women make a large proportion of 
the clothing worn by themselves and their families. 

It would be interesting to know how many yards 
of fabrics are made into dresses, underwear, coats, 
and blouses on those farm sewing machines each 
year. It would be worth while for any manu- 
facturer of textiles or notions to investigate 
thoroughly the market that brings all his small 
town dealers 50% of their business. 

Farm women control this large market, repre- 
senting the largest individual buying group in the 
country. They read THE FARMER’S WIFE, 
the only magazine in America published for farm 


women. 
THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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States and where the plaintiff dealt 
in raw furs. The defendant had 
been in business for more than ten 
years, but the court held that the 
trade name having a deceptive simi- 
larity to that of the plaintiff, en- 
abled the defendant to sell furs as 
those of the plaintiff thereby de- 
ceiving the public. The plaintiff 
had no place of business in the 
United States but had a market 
here. In the case under consider- 
ation, the plaintiff had no place 
of business in New Jersey but had 
patrons and a good-will established 
there. See also: Rice & Hutchins 
vs. Vera Shoe Co., 290 Fed. 124; 
Hub Clothing Co. vs. Cohen, 270 
Pa. 487; British-American Tobacco 
Co. vs. British-American Cigar 
Stores Co., 211 Fed. 933. 

United Drug Co. vs. Rectanus 
Co., 248 U. S. 90, relied upon by 
the court below in denying part of 
the relief asked, is distinguishable. 
The decision there was grounded 
upon the fact that the plaintiff's 
assignor had never either by sales 
agency or by advertising made any 
attempt to make her product or its 
name known outside of the New 
England States and had never made 
any effort to extend her trade to 
Kentucky where the defendant car- 
ried on a valuable trade under the 
name of “Rex” for many years be- 
fore the plaintiff first attempted, 
with full knowledge of the de- 
fendant’s activities, to extend her 
business into that State. 

It is argued that because the de- 
fendants formed a New Jersey cor- 
poration in January, 1928, that it 
is an indispensable party and the 
plaintiff must proceed in the New 
Jersey courts to obtain relief 
against it. The defendants have 
turned over their business to the 
New Jersey corporation and are its 
principal stockholders and officers. 
Some of the stock is not held in 
their name but held for them. If 
they continued doing business as a 
corporation, they would be active 
in the unfair competition and con- 
tinue in the commission of wrong 
against the plaintiff. Their con- 
tinuance as officers and interested 
stockholders in the new corpora- 
tion makes them, for all practical 
purposes, the corporation, manag- 
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ing and controlling its affairs as 
if it were still a partnership... They 
may not pirate plaintiff’s business 
in New York or New Jersey using 
the word “Terminal” without be- 
ing personally responsible. To per- 
mit it would be to allow the cor- 
poration to be a successful cover 
for interested individuals. General 
El. Co. vs. Alexander, 280 Fed. 
852; Saxlehner vs. Eisner, 147 Fed. 
189; Natl. Cash Register Co. vs. 
Leland, 94 Fed. 502; Poppenhusen 
vs. Falke, Fed. Cases 11,279 So. 
Dist. N. Y. 

“An executive officer of a cor- 
poration cannot shield himself be- 
hind an artificial and sometimes 
irresponsible creation for the con- 
sequences of his own acts, even 
though performed in the name of 
the artificial body.” Hitchcock vs. 
Amer. Plate Glass Co., 259 Fed. 
948. No relief is sought here 
against the New Jersey corporation 
and an injunction against the de- 
fendants only is asked. After 
twenty years of industry and erudi- 
tion and the expenditure of large 
sums of money, plaintiff has estab- 
lished an extensive and valuable 
good-will using the mark “Termi- 
nal” throughout this period of 
years. It has become so well de- 
fined and associated with the plain- 
tiff’s business, that to permit an- 
other to use the word “Terminal” 
would be a serious and constant 
injury to the plaintiff’s business 
and must be prohibited. The harm 
done is irreparable and the plain- 
tiff must be protected in the time 
intervening between its application 
for a preliminary injunction and 
final hearing. The decree will be 
modified so as to enjoin the de- 
fendant’s use of the word “Termi- 
nal” alone or in combination with 
other words, as a trade name under 
which they shall conduct their busi- 
ness in both New Jersey and New 
York. 

Decree modified accordingly. 

November, 1928. 


Ingersoll Watch Account to 
Erwin, Wasey 


The Ingersoll Watch Company, Inc., 


New York, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 





Buying Space in Jobbers’ Catalogs 


A Much Abused Practice Which Seems on the Wane 


Wesrcorr Cuucx Company 
Onema, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: | ; 
We would appreciate it if you will 


tell us what you know about the gen- - 


eral policy among manufacturers with 
reference to the matter of contributing 
financially to the publication of jobbers 
catalogs. 

We are told by one of our Canadian 
friends that a_ great many manufac- 
turers in the United States allow job- 
bers at the rate of $10 per page for 
space in their catalog. 

I do not find that our company has 
made such an allowance, at least in recent 
years, to supply houses and we would 
like to know whether we are on the 
right or wrong side of the fence. 

As in the past your advice in this 
instance will be very much appreciated. 

Westcorr Cuuck Company, 
A. P. Barnaskey, 
Manager. 


E have discussed this ques- 
tion with a number of ad- 
vertisers, particularly in the hard- 
ware and machinery fields, and 
find that the practice of buying 
space in jobbers’ catalogs is dis- 


tinctly on the wane. In fact, a 
number of advertisers have very 
definite policies against making 
any such expenditures. 

F Green, sales promotion 
manager, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
says: “This is an old question so 
far as the hardware trade is con- 
cerned and many years ago the 
American Hardware Manufac- 
turers Association went on record 
as being opposed to the practice. 
At one time it was the practice of 
many jobbers to apportion the 
cost of their catalogs among the 
manufacturers whose goods were 
listed, but in late years it is quite 
rare to have any jobbers make 
such a request. We do not make 
catalog contributions as this has 
been directly opposed to our 
settled policy for many years. On 
the other hand, we do co-operate 
with the jobber in the preparation 
of his catalog by furnishing him 
with cuts and colored inserts 
showing our leading items.” 

There is no particular value in 
quoting at length from the state- 
ments of many of the companies 
questioned concerning this prac- 
tice. We can, however, pick sen- 


tences here and there from these 
statements : 

“We frown upon all practices 
of this character.” “We do not 
share in the actual cost of space 
in such catalogs.” “In former 
years we were frequently re- 
quested to pay for space for this 
class of work but invariably de- 
clined because it was contrary to 
our policy.” “We do not sub- 
scribe to space in a jobber’s cata- 
log and allow him to put in any 
of the goods that he wishes.” 
“We have a general policy of re- 
fusing to subscribe to the cost of 
jobbers’ catalogs.” “We have a 
number of jobbers around the 
country illustrating our fixtures in 
their catalogs but the only expense 
that we have ever paid is the cost 
of plates which we furnished.” 
“We have a definite ruling that 
no allowance be made for. space in 
jobbers’ catalogs. We consider a 
jobber’s catalog a legitimate job- 
ber’s expense which should not be 
borne by the manufacturer.” 

It must be borne in mind that 
these quotations are taken from 
the statements of some of the 
leading hardware manufacturers 
of the country. Similar expres- 
sions were made by several lead- 
ing drug houses and by manufac- 
turers in other fields. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that the lead- 
ing manufacturers of today look 
upon the jobber’s catalog as a 
jobber’s advertisement and, there- 
fore, will not contribute to the 
extent of actually buying space. 
There seems to no question 
that such demands from jobbers 
are becoming less and less fre- 
quent. It is heartening to know 
that so many leading houses have 
taken such a definite stand. Only 
in this way could what at one time 
was a real evil be stamped out. 

One or two manufacturers ad- 
mitted that they still get oc- 
casional requests of this nature 
and that, under certain circum- 
stances, they make some kind of 
contribution. However, all manu- 
facturers who are doing this do it 
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ONE PAPER BEATS FIVE IN 4 
MONTHS LOCAL FINANCIAL GAIN 


[ SOCIAL LEADER | 


Net Increase Is 
DousLe OTHERS 


‘HE pendulum of Spring 
Street, Los Angeles’ heart 
of financial activity, is swing- 
ing toward The Examiner. In 
fact, it swung so far toward 
The Examiner during the past 
four months of July, August, 
September and October, that 
some of the other local papers 
had to hunt for it with a tele- 
scope. 

The increase of this publication 
in local financial lineage was 
MORE THAN DOUBLE THE 
NET INCREASE OF THE 
OTHER FIVE PAPERS COM- 
BINED! 


Gains Each Month 


The Examiner was the only one 
of the six papers that showed an 
increase in this classification in 
each of the four months, and dur- 
ing August ran up a gain of 585 
INCHES while every other paper 
in town was “taking it on the chin.” 

The final score at the end of Oc- 
tober for that month and the three 
preceding, showed The Examiner 
with a gain of-4,657% inches, the 
next paper 2,922 inches under that 
mark; the third with a 1,55534 
inch increase; the fourth, up 1,456% 
inches; the fifth in the loss col- 
umn by 826, and the last 1,635% 
inches in the red. 

Merit, like water, seeks its level! 








RS. FLORENCE DODSON 

SCHONEMAN is past presi- 
dent of the California History and 
Landmarks Club, which she founded, 
and State Chairman of the same 
organization for both the Native 
Daughters of the Golden West and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She is a member of one of Los 
Angeles’ early Spanish families. 


READ The Examiner because 

of its fairness, its subjects, 

its various departments and be- 

cause both its club and society 

departments are handled with so 
much intelligence.” 
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under protest and only because 
their relations with particular 
jobbers are of such a peculiar 
nature that it seems necessary to 
make some sort of advertising 
contribution. It is significant that 
none of the manufacturers like 
the idea and all are doing what- 
ever they can to eliminate it abso- 
lutely. 

Many of the manufacturers 
queried, however, do give their 
wholehearted co-operation to job- 
bers in the preparation of the par- 
ticular section of the catalog deal- 
ing with their own product. It is 
a common practice for the manu- 
facturer either to furnish com- 
pletely printed inserts, often in 
color, or to give the jobber cuts 
and copy. 

The advertising manager of one 
large hardware manufacturing 
company says: “What we offer 
the jobber is the facilities of our 
complete electrotype service for 
illustrating any of the products of 
our manufacture. We_ expect 
jobbers to make up their own 
catalogs and include in them the 
items purchased from this com- 
pany. We furnish suitable illus- 
trations and descriptions when 
requested. In addition to this, we 
maintain a series of standard in- 
sert pages illustrating practically 
all our products. These are ar- 
ranged in such a way that they 
will take care of the majority of 
conditions.” 

In the drug field most manufac- 
turers offer the same type of co- 
operation to their jobbers. The 
extent of this co-operation de- 
pends a great deal on the size of 
the company. 

In summary it is possible to say 
that the practice of paying for 
space in jobbers’ catalogs has 
almost disappeared and that there 
is no reason why any manufac- 
turer should accede to a request 
for such contribution. The cata- 
log, as has been pointed out, is the 
jobber’s advertisement and while 
the manufacturer can very nicely 
co-operate by offering cuts, copy 
or even complete inserts, this 
should be considered by the job- 
ber to be sufficient—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 
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To Be Advertising Manager, 
F. W. Dodge Publications 


Gifford Wood has been appointed, ef. 
fective January 1, 1929, advertising 


manage of all the publications of the 


, odge Corporation, New York, 

including The Architectural Record, 
The American Contractor, The eal 
Estate Record and Builder's Guide, 
“Sweet's Architectural Catalogue,” 
“Sweet's Engineering Catalogue,” 
“Dodge Reports” and Graphic 
Review.”” Mr. Wood is now chief oi 
the special service department of ih 
Architectural Record. 

L. V. Brooks, formerly New England 
representative for Factory, now Factor) 
and Industrial Management, has joined 
the staff of Sweet’s Catalogue Service 


Election Bets Made Theme 
for Timely Copy 

On Wednesday, following the recent 
election, Gimbel Brothers, hiladelphia, 
used nowepapes advertising, apart from 
their regular full pages, with the pay- 
ment of election bets as a theme for 
selling hats. The copy was headed, 
“‘Here’s a good way to lose a hat and 
keep a friend!” It suggested that the 
loser bring the winner into Gimbels and 
purchase a hat. ‘“‘You’ll save money,” 
the copy explained, “and your friend's 
opinion of your good taste will go up 
100 per cent. 


H. W. Seymour Leaves 
Alcorn & Seymour 


Howard W. Seymour has disposed 
of his interest in the Alcorn & Sey- 
mour Company, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentative. Kenneth S. Gordon, who al- 
ready holds an interest in the company, 
and who for several years has been 
connected with the Chicago office as 
assistant manager, will succeed Mr. 
Seymour as manager of that office. 


New York “Daily Mirror” 
Appoints Geo. B. David 


A. J. Kobler, who recently purchased 
the New York Daily irror, has ap 
pointed the Geo. B. David Company, 
publishers’ representative, as_ national 
advertising resentative of that paper 
in territory est of Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo. 


Hoyt Agency Elects 


F. A. Whipple 
_Frank A. Whipple has been elected 
vice-president of the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc. He will remain in 
cooepe of the Springfield, Mass., office 
of the Hoyt agency. 


Hutto Engineering Company 


Appoints H. R. Thies 
H. R. Thies has been appointed en- 
eral sales manager of the Hutto Fngi- 
neering Company, Detroit, Hutto cylin 
der grinders, 
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Three 
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Chests 


GOLD, SILVER OR PLAIN— 
which do you choose e 


HE Merchant of Venice 

was not an advertiser—but 
he would have made a big ap- 
propriation to accomplish what 
the Merchant of America must 
accomplish today. 

His problem was to reach a 
certain lady, whose portrait was 
in one of three chests. It was 
important to pick the right one. 

Naturally he thought a long 
time before he passed up the 
gold chest. 

Then he pondered over the 
silver chest. 


Then chose the plain. 
He won. 


What's In the 
Plain Chest Today? 


The Merchant of America who 
sees the wisdom of this choice in 
his own advertising is winning the 
greatest prizes of this prosperous 
time. 

He sees the new picture of wealth 
distribution in America . . . the 
ever-broadening flow of dollars to 
the masses . . . And the glitter of 
the big incomes—the prestige of the 
“gold chest” market—cannot blind 
him to the fact that here is the real 
backbone of American prosperity. 
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He is mot guessing . . . he 
knows that today the millions who 
comprise the great wage-earning 
group in this country, who have 
more money to spend than ever be- 
fore, offer his greatest opportunity 
to win new markets and lay new 
and firm foundations for future 
growth. 


The New Picture of 
Wealth Distribution 


Here are some facts for the Mer- 

chant of America to think about: 

—the wage-earning group now buys 
55% of all retail merchandise 
sold in this country. 

—this group comprises 65% of all 
the urban families in America. 

—today, the average wage-earner’s 
family enjoys the same living it 
had in 1920 on 60% of present 
income. 

—since 1914, union wages have 
risen 260% . . . the cost of liv- 
ing has risen 175%. 

—the average wage-earner’s family 
today can devote 40% of its in- 
come to investment, automobiles, 


radios, to the countless luxuries 
that add zest to modern life. 


An Advertising Opportu- 
nity Without Parallel 


True Story is the favorite magazine 
of these prosperous, thrifty people. 

They prefer it to all others—be- 
cause it is the only magazine speci- 
fically edited for them. 

The result is, that any advertiser 
who buys space in the 8 leading 
national magazines will reach less 
than 25% of True Story readers. 

The advertiser who buys True 
Story today, reaches 2,200,000 fami- 
lies—young, prospering, progressive 
families who haven’t heard the 
“billion dollar din” of repeated ad- 
vertising, are eager for new and 
better things—and able to buy. 
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A third of True Story families 
own their own homes. Half of 
them own cars. Their average in- 
come is 60% above the national 
average. The average age of True 
Story readers is 30. 


And the Result— 


Again and again True Story has 
brought huge success to advertisers 
seeking to win new markets for 
their products—The Borden Com- 
pany writes: “True Story shows 
the greatest number of coupons per 
thousand and the lowest cost per 
coupon of. all the twelve magazines 
on our list.” 

A recent advertisement of the 
Carnation Milk Company drew 17,- 
000 inquiries, at the lowest cost this 
company has ever known. 

Kalamazoo Stoves find True 
Story readers “very responsive” at 
$85 per sale. 

Food advertisers such as Fleisch- 
mann, Carnation Milk, Jell-O, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Mazola, None 
Such Mince Meat and The Florida 
Orange and Grapefruit Growers, 
are winning True Story readers 
from the casual purchase of private 
brands. 

In the toilet goods field, True 
Story has scored equally big suc- 
cesses for its advertisers. 

We believe that True Story’s per- 
formance for advertisers in 1928 
proves that it is now reaching the 
richest and readiest market for the 
leading products of the nation . 
and we have some interesting and 
vitally important data for every ad- 
vertiser now considering his 1929 
magazine investments. 

Complete facts and figures are 
available in a handsome new 
booklet entitled “The New Family 
Market.” Write for it on your 
letterhead today. True Story, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 








TRUE STORY 


LARGEST UNDUPLICATED CIRCULATION 
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more than 
210,000 people 
pay three cents 
for the Morning 
New York 


American 

in a two-cent 
field = 
perhaps they 
prefer it 











Advertising Adventure 


The Old Is Always New 
By Howard W. Dickinson 


A UTHORITY helps us to think 
we have established a point. 
Success and position indicate au- 
thority. 

By these tokens the remarks of 
Owen D. Young ring with au- 
thority. 

‘Twentieth Century science is 
full of thrills and romance, and 
the poetry which sprang from the 
adventurous age of Good Queen 
Bess will be matched one day from 
the whir of our machinery and 
the amazing discoveries of a life 
yet to come.”* 

Here is an old-new idea for copy, 
a fresh one because over-sophisti- 
cation has caused its large neglect 
for some time past. 

Mr. Young’s remarks are either 
a platitude or an inspiration, ac- 
cording to the breadth or depth of 
the imaginative intellects which 
they reach. 

And here is why the “thrills and 
romance” of modern science as ex- 
emplified in modern products offer 
a most striking and new (even if 
old) theme for copy production. 

The popular mind now, as ever, 
is peculiarly susceptible to the true 
inspiration of romantic appeal, as 
is the highly educated mind of 
Owen D. Young, a great industrial 
philosopher. 

Between, lie the over-sophisti- 
cated minds and small fact-en- 
crusted imaginations of many 
self-appointed expositors of Big 
Business, who fail, as ever, to sense 
the high values of romance and 
adventure to a public eager to feel 
the thrills and heart throbs in buy- 
ing and selling. It is a case of 
the blind leading those who are 
really able to see if smoke screens 
do not prevent. 

This popular imaginative sense 
is so hungry for meat that we can 
easily fool it with balderdash— 
som etimes. When very hungry we 


*F rom a newspaper account of Owen 
D. Young’s address, October 19, 1928, 
to members of The Board of Regents, 
New York University, and others. 


eat the food at hand even though 
we suspect its quality. 

The bargain offerer presents the 
lure of sport. Beating the game 
is the king of sports, whether a 
woman practices it at a bargain 
sale or Byrd does it at the South 
Pole. Invention is constantly 
showing new ways to play this 
game. 

The Economics of Shopping are 
today mostly a matter of Adven- 
ture, just as Adventure constitutes 
the bigger part of the Economics 
of Mass Production. 

Is this heresy? Think it over. 
If we can read history rightly, we 
shall see that the thrill of adven- 
ture has always shown itself as a 
most basic human need. Economics 
is the science of human needs and 
their supply. Business ought to be 
at least somewhere within hailing 
distance of economics. 

But what about accuracy, analy- 
sis, technique? The tools that 
make successful adventure possible 
—the tools that made a great world 
figure of Lindbergh, the adven- 
turer. Only a fool would suggest 
that these tools be thrown away. 


DIRECTORIES OF ADVENTURE 


Advertising pages are conceiv- 
able with so much of sprightly ad- 
venture in them and so truly done 
that all except the few tired minds 
will heed them. I have so much 
faith in what advertising writers 
can do if released from a few of 
the silly specifications which bind 
them that I-can vision the period- 
ical advertising sections as direc- 
tories of adventure as well as of 
useful products and for that 
reason, more efficient in the latter 
function. 

The statistician is our noble and 
honored slave. He himself knows 
that he never can and never should 
be our master. 

I may want specifications in an 
advertisement. If so, I want two 
kinds, one for my pocketbook and 
one for my soul’s zest in life. Give 
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me the second one satisfactorily 
and I may easily forget my need 
of the first. 

The only sure cure for bunk is 
bigger vision. Shall we let the 
unimaginative people make adver- 
tising’s laws and establish its prac- 
tices? 


Death of A. E. Little 


A. E. Little, former advertising man- 
ager of the Thew Shovel Works, 
Ohio, died recently. He has been en: 
in advertising work for many years, 
havi been with Paul Teas, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency, and in 
charge of advertising of The Inter- 
national Displays Company, also of 
Cleveland, before joining the Thew com- 
pany. While in Cleveland he taught 
evening classes in advertising with the 
Cleveland School of Technology. __ 

Mr. Little’s interest in advertising 

ew out of his work with The Jahant 
Fieating Company, Akron, where his 
appointment as assistant general man- 
ager brought him in contact with ad- 
vertising work although he had joined 
the company in an engineering capacity. 
“This advertising branch of the business 
so intrigued me,” he once wrote to a 
friend, “that I determined to become an 
advertising expert. In my innocence, 
I thought such beings really existed.” 

On several occasions, Mr. Little con- 
tributed articles to Printers’ Inx. Two 


of these, which a ed this year, 
carried the titles: WWho Believes Tes- 


timonials? We All Do” and “Mr. 
Little Presents Himself as an Adver- 
tisement.” 


Chicago Group Resumes Course 
in Typography 

Society of Typographic Arts, 
Chicago, resumed its annual winter 
course in fine typography. The course 
covers one lecture a week for a period 
of twelve weeks. The general theme 
this season will be the problems en- 
countered in the actual use of type, 
with three or four of the lectures de- 
voted to the /_— ay of printing and 
illustration. ouglas C. McMurtrie, 
advertising manager of the Ludlow 
Typograph mpany, is in general 
charge of the course. 


Join Condé Nast Publications 


The 


L. B. Siegfried, formerly managing 


editor of Advertising & Selling, has 
joined the promotion department of the 
Condé Nast Publications, New York. 

John R. Burr, recently with the ad- 
vertising department of R. H. Macy & 
Company, Inc., New York, has also 
joined the promotion department of the 
Condé Nast Publications. 


Appoints Porter Agency 
The United Business Service, Bos- 
ton, has placed its advertising account 
with The Porter Corporation, Boston 
advertising agency. : 
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Finds It Better to Offer One 
Thing in One Mailing Piece 
Experience has convinced Wright, Kay 

lompany, troit jewelers, that it is 
usually better to offer but one kind of 
merchandise in one mailing piece. The 
advantage of following such a licy 
was emphasized by. Edward F. Wreck 
in an address which he made at the 
recent convention at Philadelphia of the 

International Direct Mail Advertising 

- + . Me. W 

_For example, Mr. right explained, 
his firm does not like to mix mention 
of solid silver in the same booklet with 
plate, nor platinum mountings in the 
same booklet that mentions white gold, 
although it has come to his attention 
that, at Christmas time, other stores 
have found a small general catalog very 
satisfactory. _ 

Every specialty store, in his opinion, 
faces the same on as other users 
of advertising. h store appeals to a 
certain group or groups of people and 
its problem is to discover just what 
classes its customers include so that its 
advertising may reach and interest them. 
In the experience of his firm, Mr. 
Wright said it seems to take a long 
time to produce results with some 
jewelry advertising, but eventually the 
gold pans out. 


Certo Corporation Reports 


Profit 

The Certo Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y., Certo liquid pectin, for the quar- 
ter ended pemtonmes 30, after charges 
but before Federal taxes, reports a profit 
of $541,783, a gain of $5,190 over the 
corresponding quarter of last year. Profit 
for the nine months ended September 
30, amounted to $1,557,182, a gain of 
pep over the corresponding period 
0 4 


Starts Own Advertising 


Business at Toronto 

F. H. Hayhurst, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Baker Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., Toronto, has started an advertis- 
ing business at that city under his 
own name. D’Arcy Leonard, formerly 
with Canadian Homes and Gardens and 
Mayfair, will be space buyer. 


New Account for Campbell- 
Ewald Agency 


The Dover Manufacturing Company, 
Dover, Ohio, manufacturer of irons, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 


advertising agency. News r and 
radio advertising will be mn F 


Appoints Omaha Agency 


The Eye Bliss Compeny, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Eye Bliss antiseptic 
for the eyes, has appointed The Stanley 
H. Jack Company, foe. Omaha, Nebr., 
advertising agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Magazines and 
newspapers will be used. 
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Boston has a newspaper whose growth in trading-territory 
circulation within thé last three years has been one of 
the most phenomenal accomplishments of newspapers 
throughout the United States. 


Of the total 127,287 City and Suburban circulation aitiiadl 
by the four leading Boston dailies, the Boston Evening 
American alone gained 78,536—nearly two-thirds! 
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( Photographs copyright 1928 by Pacific § Atlantic Photos, Ine.) 
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ugen. The wreck of the Vestris has been the : 
she “best photographed” of all great disas- 
Wit) | ters of the sea. The circumstances of 
ailing | the sinking permitted it: The process 
| of destruction wa8 slow; the final scenes 
elud- | occurred in daylight. 
Dem- | The most remarkable photograpli of 
t be ; the wreck was printed -yesterday in the - 
of 4} New York Daily News. It showed the | 
take deck aslant, the seamen at the ropes of | 
OP- | the lifeboats, the passengers looking over |; 
arty | the rail af the boats below them, the 
, the | plack-coated- captain in the background. 
serv- | The agony of the whole dreadful situa- | 
to be | tion was pictured in a way that excels 
psition | anything that mere words can convey. 
, the | Tye Post will.publish in its Saturday 
rotogravure. sectign.a companion picture 
of equal. dramatic interest, furnished it | 
by the Pacific’ and Atlantic picture | 
ee service. 
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—from the editorial page of The 
New York Evening Post, Friday, 
November 16. The photograph. 
mentioned is on the page opposite, 
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THE NEW YORK TELEGRAM, THURSDAY, NOVEMPER 


Survivors of Sea Tragedy-~Scene 


TABLOID PRINTS UNUSUAL PICTURE OF VESTRIS DISASTER 
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ABLE to buy reproduction rights for 
second run of the photograph of the 
scene on the sinking Vestris, The New York 
Evening Telegram on Thursday, November 
15, reproduced in full the front page of 
the Daily News of that date. 
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Fred Hanson, imperturbable 
Swedish atryaae 


man to leave the ship. 


HE only pictures of the ac- 
tual sinking of the Vestris, 
published all over the country 
—were secured by New York 
News men—and syndicated by 
The News & Chicago Tribune 


picture syndicate— Pacific & 
Atlantic Photos, Inc. 


THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York—Tribune Tower, Chicago 


(Photographs copyright 1928 by Pacific ¢@ Atlantic Photos, Ine.) 
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Advertisers Who Realize that~ 


NOW Things Are 
DIFFERENT in St.Louis 








M. A. JACQUES 


Sec’y & Treas. 
MeCoy-Weber 
Jewelry Co. 


DURING the first ten months of 1928 the McCoy- 

Weber Jewelry Company placed 9,300 lines of ad- 
vertising in The St. Louis Star. With the exception 
ot one small advertisement, no copy appeared in any 
other St. Louis newspaper...quite different from the 
situation existing during the same period last year, 
when another afternoon newspaper was used ex- 
clusively by the above company. 


The increased lineage placed by this 
advertiser is a part of the total advertising 


GAIN OF 
1,309,230 LINES 


canis TGP sania 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


FROM JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1928. 





National Advertising Representative—GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
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The Legal Dangers of Strong-Arm 
Selling 


Over-Aggressive Selling May Be Bad Not Only from the Strictly 
Economic Standpoint but Also from the Legal Point of View 


‘TRONG-ARM selling tactics 
UO seem to come and go in cycles. 
If it were possible to chart these 
cyclic movements, it would probably 
be found that the ebb and flow of 
strong-arm selling corresponds 
strikingly with the ebb and flow of 
business itself. In other words, 
when business is good and orders 
plentiful, strong-arm selling is not 
conspicuously in evidence. But 
when orders become more difficult 
to obtain, over-aggressiveness is 
looked upon as a virtue and the 
strong-arm enthusiast is eagerly 
sought for as a member of the 
selling force. 

And this occurs despite the fact 
that strong-arm selling is quite 
generally acknowledged to be a 
weak method of building a per- 
manent business structure. To put 
it differently, most sales executives 
will agree that over-aggressiveness 
in selling tactics represents poor 
business economics. Nevertheless, 
just as soon as business shows 
signs of hesitating, orders go out 
from headquarters to the salesmen 
to fight for business. These in- 
structions are bad enough but they 
become downright serious when 
the salesman takes them literally 
and tries to strong-arm his way 
through all opposition. 

When this happens, the result 
is likely to be a battle of another 
kind—a battle with Uncle Sam. 
And Uncle Sam is no mean 
opponent ! 

These remarks are inspired by 
a decision just handed down in the 
District Court of the United States, 
Southern District of Ohio, Western 
Division, by District Judge Hick- 
enlooper. Chronologically, the de- 
cision goes all the way back to 
February 1, 1916, when, in an ac- 
tion then pending in the same 
court, a decree was entered enjoin- 
ing the National Cash Register 
Company, its officers, agents and 
employees from making or cir- 
culating any statement reflecting 
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upon “the solvency or responsi- 
bility, financially or otherwise, of 
any competitor, or upon the effi- 
ciency of any competing cash regis- 
ter . . . when such statement .. . 
is either a misrepresentation or is 
made for the mere purpose, not of 
directly promoting the sale of reg- 
isters or other registering devices 
manufactured by the defendants, 
but of preventing the sales of com- 
peting cash registers . . . or of 
driving such competitor from 
business.” 

The . paragraph just quoted, 
which is labeled paragraph “K,” 
together with another paragraph in 
this 1916 decree known as paragraph 
“A,” constituted a comprehensive 
code of business ethics. Charges 
were made by the Government that 
this decree had been violated in 150 
instances by representatives of the 
National Cash Register Company. 
All of these charges were later 
abandoned by the Government with 
the exception of two. One of these 
charges was directed at a Thomas 
W. McCue, and the other against 
Jacob A. Goldman, both sales rep- 
resentatives of the National Cash 
Register Company. 


A CLEAR-CUT ILLUSTRATION 


And now we come to a clear-cut 
illustration of the legal dangers of 
strong-arm selling. 

It appears that McCue was al- 
leged to. have violated paragraph 
“K” with two separate prospective 
purchasers of cash registers, C. H. 
Bennett, a druggist, and T. Par- 
rino, a grocer. Each desired to 
purchase a cash register and each 
had been considering the purchase 
of a National cash register before 
the Remington cash registers were 
demonstrated to them. In _ each 
instance, the acts complained of 
were. alleged to have taken place 
before either régister had been 
finally sold. The court then con- 
tinued as follows: 

“Parrino had opened a grocery 
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and for the time being had bor- 
rowed a Remington cash register 
from an acquaintance for use until 
he should be in financial condition 
to make a purchase of his own. 
For a long period of time he had 
been acquainted with the defendant 
McCue, who had called upon him 
with reference to the purchase of 
a cash register, with which regis- 
ter Parrino was thoroughly fa- 
miliar, and Parrino had expressed 
a willingness and intention to pur- 
chase a National. Before any con- 
tract was closed, however, it is 
alleged that Parrino told McCue 
that he was thinking of buying a 
Remington cash register and there- 
upon McCue stated that the Rem- 
ington cash register was nothing 
but an experiment, that it was 
nothing but a ‘bunch of tin’ and 
that he, Parrino, would be sorry 
if he purchased one; that the Rem- 
ington Cash Register Company, 
Inc., was liable to quit making cash 
registers in the next six months 
and then that Parrino would be 
‘holding the sack’ with his Reming- 
ton cash register.” 

According to the court, the al- 
leged statement that the Remington 
registers were a “bunch of tin” 
“has not been proved with the de- 
gree of certainty necessary or be- 
yond reasonable doubt.” If it had, 
there is little doubt that the ex- 
ponents of strong-arm _ selling 
would have received a judicial jolt 
that would have upset their equilib- 
rium. The other statements, ac- 
cording to the court, were “state- 
ments which might very well have 
been made in competitive argu- 
ment,” and are not to be frowned 
upon. 

However, the court did go on to 
say—and this is important because 
it emphasizes the ease with which 
strong-arm selling may invite legal 
consequences : “Without giving the 
stamp of approval of the court to 
this method of competition, and 
without holding that it is wholly 
fair and ethical, we are of the 
opinion that such statements do not 
fall within the strict letter of the 
injunction.” In.other words, the 
court did not feel called upon to 
pass upon this method of competi- 
tion except with regard to whether 
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or not it violated the specific terms 
of the decree of 1916. From the 
language of the sentence just 
quoted, however, it would not ap- 
pear to be shooting wide of the 
mark to conclude that had the case 
been up for consideration strictly 
on its status as an ethical and 
equitable business practice, the out- 
come might have been different. 

With regards to McCue’s trans- 
actions in selling a National cash 
register to Bennett, constituting 
the second charge against McCue, 
the court found the statements ob- 
jected to are almost identical to 
those alleged to have been made in 
the Parrino case. It was therefore 
ruled that McCue, in his relations 
with Bennett, had not violated the 
letter or the spirit of the 1916 de- 
cree and this charge was also dis- 
missed. 

Jacob A. Goldman, the other de- 
fendant, was charged by the Gov- 
ernment with having violated the 
1916 decree in three instances. In 
each of these instances it was 
charged that he had unsuccessfully 
attempted to induce a merchant who 
had already purchased, or con- 
tracted to purchase, a Remington 
cash register, to cancel his contract 
and buy a National instead. 

One of the charges concerned 
a merchant named Grisoli. With- 
out going into the details of the 
charges, it is sufficient to quote the 
following from the court’s con- 
clusions: “Giving to the defendant 
Goldman all reasonable presump- 
tions of innocence in his favor, we 
cannot avoid the mental conviction 
that his zeal in this connection and 
his ignorance as to what consti- 
tuted a contract, as well as his 
ignorance of the fact that the writ- 
ten contract of Grisoli had not been 
formally accepted, has led him into 
a violation of the injunction. . . .” 

In connection with the second 
charge against Goldman, the court 
also found that he had violated the 
1916 decree. With regard to the 
third charge, however, the court 
did not find a clear violation of the 
injunction. This third charge, and 
the court’s decision regarding it, 
are especially interesting. It ap- 
pears that one Morris Lakowski 
was engaged in several enterprises 
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If you know Packer’s 
interpretation of 
the word “Service”, 
you will be inter- 
ested in the fact that 
this same type of 
outdoor service is 
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America’s greatest 
advertisers are us- 
ing it exclusively 
wherever possible. 
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in the city of New Orleans and 
was preparing to open a pharmacy 
of which he was the sole proprie- 
tor. For this pharmacy he pur- 
chased two Remington registers. 
Thereafter, he testifies that Gold- 
man came to him with the state- 
ment: “I understand you bought 
two Remington registers” and that 
upon receiving an affirmative an- 
swer Goldman laid down some ad- 
vertising matter and said: “I can 
sell you a whole lot better register 
for less money than you bought and 
you are making the mistake of your 
life in buying Remington registers, 
because they are a new concern in 
the business and you are going to 
have a lot of trouble.” 
The court then continued: 


Goldman admits calling up Lakow- 
ski at the time and place . but 
contends that Lakowski himself then 
disclosed the fact that he had already 
bought his then present requirements. 
Lakowski and Goldman both testify that 
Lakowski invited Goldman to take up 
the matter with him again should he 
subsequently require other cash regis- 
ters in his several lines of business. 
Whatever the full conversation may 
have been, it is conceded that Goldman 
left his advertising matter with 
kowski, departed and did not return. 
There was no offer of discount, no dis- 
cussion of terms, no demonstration of 
the National cash registers and no at- 
“<= to then procure an order. 

The contention is made in defense 
that nothing could be more natural, 
after a statement by a prospect that 
he should be glad to take up‘the matter 
at some future time, should he then be 
in the market for another register, than 
to have the salesman say: “I can (then) 
sell you a whole lot better register for 
less money than you bought.” Under 
such circumstances the statement that 
Lakowski was making a mistake in 
buying the Remington registers and that 
he might expect trouble as a result, 
would not constitute a violation of sec- 
tion “K” of the injunction but would 
more properly be considered merely 
sales promotion, opinion and the lay- 
ing of a foundation for future business. 

If the first statement were made 
fore the invitation to subsequently ap- 
proach Lakowski it might be considered 
as an effort or the tentative start of 
an effort to induce the purchaser to 
breach his contract already made. If 
made after the invitation the several 
statements, separately or together, would 
not disclose wilful violation of the in- 
junction. 


As has already been said, this 
last charge against Goldman was 
dismissed. He was found guilty 
of contempt of court, however, in 
the first two instances, and as pun- 
ishment the court imposed a fine 
of $1,000 for each violation. 
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Sun-Maid Rice to Lower 
Distribution Costs 


Arrangements have been completed, ac- 
cording to a joint announcement made by 
the Sun-Maid isin Growers Associa- 
tion and the Rice Growers Association 
of California, to pack and merchan- 
dise California rice under the Sun-Maid 
brand. Under the agreement between 
the two growers’ cooperative associa- 
tions, the Sunland Sales Co-operative 
Association, the sales subsidiary of the 
raisin association, will act as the selling 
and page | agency for the new Sun- 
Maid pack, both in domestic and foreign 
markets. , 

Among the mutual advantages which 
are expected to result from the working 
agreement between the two grower or 
ganizations are: The reduction pack- 
ing costs per unit by utilizing the same 
machinery both for the packing of raisins 
and rice; reduction of unit selling costs 
through use of the same sales organiza- 
tion; more economical purchasing of sup- 
plies due to increased amount of materia! 
which will be required in handling the 
two packs, and quick establishment of a 


market for California rice through the 
use of the Sun-Maid brand. 


Screen Advertisers Elect J. P. 
Simpson 


The annual meeting of the Screen 
Advertisers Association, held recently 
at St. Louis, resulted in the election 
of James P. Simpson, of the J. P. 
Simpson Company, Dallas, Tex., as 
president. D. D. Rothacker, Rothacker 
Industrial Films, Inc., Chicago, who 
has been president of the association 
for the last eight years, was made 
honorary past president. 

The newly-elected vice-presidents are 
C. A. Rehm, of the Atlas Film Com- 
pany, Chicago, and William Johnson, 
of the Motion Picture Advertising Ser- 
vice Company, New Orleans. Marie 
E. Goodenough, Educational Screen, Chi- 
“- was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

he St. Louis meeting, which was of 
the informal, round-table discussion 
type, was given over to trade problems 
of producing, selling and using films 
for advertising purposes. 


H. Sumner Sternberg & 
Warren Kelly Merge 


_ The H. Sumner Sternberg Advertis- 
ing Agency and Warren elly, Inc., 
advertising agency, both of New York, 
have merged under the name of the 
H. Sumner Sternberg & Warren Kelly 
Advertising Agency, Inc. Officers of 
the new corporation are: Warren Kelly, 
president; Robert E. Spline, vice-presi- 
dent; H. Sumner Sternberg, treasurer 
and R. Norman Watkins, secretary. 


Joins Altnow Singleton Agency 


Gregory Dodd, formerly with James 
Houlihan, Inc., Seattle, has joined the 
staff of the Altnow Singleton Advertis 
ing Agency, also of that city. 
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has pledged 500,000 
ii Bi E Ry new circulation for the 
last six months of 1929. In other words we 
have promised to put LIBERTY into half a 
million additional homes! 


500,000 families constitute a metropolis of 
more than 2,000,000 population ...500,000 
families would be the equivalent of 100% 


coverage in the combined cities of Boston, 
St. Paul, San Francisco and New Orleans! 
And these 500,000 new LIBERTY-reading 
families will be metropolitan families. They 
will be concentrated in the 249 major 
counties of the United States. 


LIBERTY widens the sphere of its influence 

in gargantuan leaps! Teaspoon 

IBERTY measuring methods have no 
GUARANTEES : - 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN 





An interesting 
sales lesson from 


Profitable prospects 


Unprofitable prospects 


Here is a firm whose prospects are industrial plants wit 
a power rating of over 500 h.p. 


In Worcester their salesman was calling on 28 plant 
many of which were producing no orders. 


The sales manager learned that Worcester was one @ 
the 10 typical industrial cities that were surveyed 100! 
by McGraw-Hill executives and department heads. 


McGRAW-HIL 


New York Chicago Cleveland St. Lo 
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No. 39 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 


effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


check-up was made between the salesman’s calls and 
rders and the McGraw-Hill list of 27 plants rated 
bove 500 h.p. 


Result: Salesman’s list 50% efficient. He was calling 
nonly 13 of the 27 live plants. He is now calling on 14 
rospects he never had on his list and is skipping a lot of 
nlls that used to eat up his time and his employer’s profits. 


he Worcester incident has been broadcast by the sales 
anager to the entire staff with instructions to study each 
rritory and revamp it accordingly. 


tis a McGraw-Hill tenet that a publisher has a broader 
ission to the advertiser than that of just interpreting a 
aper’s field, circulation data and rates. Advertising to 
e most productive must be coordinated with a sales plan 
at is based on selling fundamentals that are productive. 
@ salesmen are chasing up blind alleys it’s a certainty 
at the advertising is doing the same thing. 


iladelphia San Francisco 
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Tre BOOTH NEWSPAPER AREA 
IS THE 


Michigan Market 


Exclusive of the Detroit Area 


Eight of the 11 cities of 20,000 
population or more in Mich- 
igan are served by Booth 
Newspapers and these eight 
represent the greatest pur- 
chasing power of this: pros- 
perous state. 


There are no large outside 
centers of population to de- 


tract from the influence of 
Booth Newspaper Cities but 
there are 121 towns of 1,000 


Grand Rapids Press 


or more population that de- 
pend upon these eight cities 
for their main purchases. 


The 1,254,000 inhabitants of 
the Booth Newspaper Area 
are influenced in their buy- 
ing by advertising in these 
metropolitan Newspapers and 
by no others. 

Booth Newspapers are the 
only dailies in six cities, the 
dominant newspaper in the 
other two. 


Send for a copy of 


THE MICHIGAN 
MARKET 


It contains the full story 
of this market 


Flint Daily Journal 


Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 


Kalamazoo Gazette 


. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


Bay City Daily Times 


Ann Arbor Daily News 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 
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Business Press Discusses Duties to 
Advertisers and Readers 


Investment Bankers Throw a Spotlight on Advertising and Distribution 
Problems 


DVERTISERS were repre- 
f% sented by ten spokesmen at the 
annual fall convention of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, held at 
New York last week. Together 
with editors and publishers they 
discussed what the industrial and 
trade papers could do to improve 
distribution methods and to show 
the way to new markets. 

Great stress was put upon the 
furtherance of co-operative trade 
development by publishers. In the 
present era of industrial competi- 
tion, the speakers pointed out, the 
business press can do much to co- 
ordinate the industrial outlook 
through the sponsorship of group 
action. The awning industry, 


which recently decided to conduct 
a $3,000,000 co-operative campaign, 
was cited as a specific case in point. 


This decision is the result of the 
joint efforts of architectural and 
textile interests to show the awn- 
ing industry the need of more mod- 
ern style. 

It is planned to uncover similar 
opportunities in other industries by 
systematic research and study. The 
program for such work calls for 
the assumption of leadership on the 
part of the business press so that 
it can analyze trends and point the 
way to forthcoming changes in 
style and the desire of consumers 
for products to meet new uses. 
Charles J. Stark, president of the 
association, in telling of this work 
and plans for the further extension 
of it, made plain the fact that an 
increasing assumption of leadership 
in industry is necessary for the 
publisher. 

The spokesmen for the adver- 
tisers outlined the requirements 
which they felt the business press 
must fulfill in order to be of value 
to industry and thereby desirable 
as advertising mediums. Publish- 
ers explained the policies which 
were being following to meet these 
requirements. Editors told how 
they were strengthening their de- 


partments in accordance with these 
policies. 

The opportunity of the business 
press as a constructive force in 
business was discussed by Waddill 
Catchings, of Goldman, Sachs & 
Company, investment bankers. 

“Many of us have the impres- 
sion,” he said, “that the business 
press is in many instances superfi- 
cially technical and too involved for 
the business man. He is struggling 
and wants help in what he has to 
do. 

“As a director of many corpora- 
tions, I want and appreciate all the 
help I can get. The business press 
can gain a good deal of credit for 
itself if it can visualize problems. 
Business men need education and, 
more than any other agency, the 
business press has an opportunity 
to educate the business man, not 
from approaching his problems 
with superficial thought, but rather 
a careful study of the problems 
confronting him and a careful pres- 
entation of them in understandable 
form.” 

One of the real advantages of 
the consolidations which are taking 
place today, in the opinion of Mr. 
Catchings, is that they make avail- 
able to one group of executives the 
successful experiences of other 
companies. The same opportunity, 
he feels, is offered to the business 
press which can study’ successful 
experiences and broadcast them to 
industry. 

As to advertising, it was this 
speaker’s impression that too great 
an emphasis has been placed on 
making the business press a buy- 
ers’ guide to which people turn 
only when they are in the market 
to buy. Advertising, he believes, 
should aim more toward its selling 
function, an objective which is 
overlooked when the copy is a mere 
recording of the fact that the ad- 
vertiser is in business. 

At the conclusion of his address, 
Mr. Catchings was questioned by 
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James H. McGraw, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
and A. C. Pearson, of the United 
Publishers Corporation, as to the 
investment bankers’ attitude toward 
business-paper advertising, as com- 
pared with the attitude toward con- 
sumer advertising. 

Mr. Catchings replied that the 
investment banker, though he is 
more cognizant of the value of con- 
sumer advertising, endeavors at all 
times to advise critically and not 
cut or eliminate expenditures which 
he may be convinced are produc- 
tive of profit. C. A. Musselman, 
of the Chilton Class Journal Com- 
pany, continuing the discussion, 


asked if the banker is lax in ap- 
preciating the advertising value of 
the business press, to which Mr. 
Catchings replied in the affirma- 


tive. 

“What could be done by the busi- 
ness press to educate the banker to 
its services?” asked Mr. McGraw. 
“I think the banker is extremely 
sensitive to results,” was the reply. 
“It seems to me that the best way 
would be to have results from ad- 
vertising in the business press made 
known to bankers who will appre- 
ciate these quickly. If the busi- 
ness press steadily extends its use- 
fulness to business, the banker will 
find it out.” 

Some observations on the rela- 
tions between advertising agencies 
and business papers were made by 

D. Carson, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, and Howard L. Spohn, vice- 
president of the Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company. 

Criticism of certain methods of 
solicitation practice was made by 
Mr. Carson, who declared that too 
much of his time is taken up by 
conversation which is not informa- 
tive. “We do want,” said the 
speaker, “and welcome calls from 
the publisher’s representative who 
brings us something that will go 
into our reference files for help in 
selling clients. We want to know 
your editorial policy, who your 
readers are, where they live and 
what they do with your publication. 

“We want to know what you do, 
not only for subscribers, but what 
you do for your industry as well. 
We are not interested so much in 
size of a publication as we are in 
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what is being done to make readers 
better factors in their trade or in- 
dustry. As the agent planning a 
program for an advertiser, we look 
to you to make better merchants 
for manufacturers.” 

The progress of the industrial 
department of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company was described by 
Mr. Spohn. Figures were given 
to show the progressive marketing 
development that has been accom- 
plished. The business of this de- 
partment is now eleven times as 
big as it was five years ago and, 
in terms of profits, runs as follows: 


$5,800,000 


For the first six months of 1928 
the figure is about $6,900,000, in- 
dicating about $12,000,000 for the 
year. 

This record, Mr. Spohn said, was 
achieved through far-sighted policy 
which subsequently justified itself. 
There was related, for example, 
the fact that there now is under 
way a development which Timken 
will advertise to industry for five 
years before business will be got 
out of it. 

Regarding editorial policy, Mr. 
Spohn asked for conciseness in edi- 
torial content, better captions and 
more sub-captions. He was par- 
ticularly emphatic in deploring the 
use of editorial columns for pub- 
licity purposes. 

Ways in which salesmen may 
work to the advantage of both pub- 
lisher and advertisers were dis- 
cussed also by S. E. Conybeare, 
assistant sales manager of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, who represented the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. “We so- 
licit co-operation,” he said, “to edu- 
cate the advertiser that he is not 
buying circulation but sales results. 

“Train your sales representative 
to instruct us in merchandising op- 
portunities in your field. Let him 
study our business so we can talk 
in definite, tangible terms of sales 
units. He should act as space 
salesman and, in addition, as a mer- 
chandising counsel who can advise 
how space can be used to bring 
sales.” 

Hubert J. Mayrand, of Modern 
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Sartman Furniture & Carpet Ce. 
“Gmetad. 


Exscative Offices 


Hovember 15, 1928 


tr. Jom Black, 
Publisher, 

The Visconsin News, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Dear Mr. Slack: 


In response to your inquiry as to our success with 
“The Wisconsin News", we are pleased to say that we are very 
happy with the returns. 

We can, in most instances, depend upon an “ad” in 
the "Wisconsin News" to bring immediate results. We have been 
Consistent users of space in your paper, because we find your 
rate low in proportion to the business secured. 

It is a pleasure to write you the above, and we want 
you te mow that we are always happy to say a good word for the 
exoeilent pulling power of the “Wisconsin Fews". 

With Kindest personal regards, 


Vineerely yours, 


os Cent 
Mar FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


The local retail merchant is in a position A weigh 
newspaper values. His own cash register is an ac- 
curate gauge of pulling power. 


Hartman’s Milwaukee store, a unit in a well known 
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Hospital, in a discussion on some 
phases of institutional marketing, 
told how the market has come to 
include orphanage homes, asylums, 
hospitals, hotels, public, private and 
parochial schools, colleges and sani- 
tariums. All these outlets require 
special merchandise for the special 
services which they render and, in 
addition, they offer an avenue of 
distribution for general merchan- 
dise. 

High wages are important to the 
maintenance of prosperity as also 
are low selling costs and the busi- 
ness press, in the opinion of Wil- 
liam R. Bassett, of Spencer Trask 
& Company, investment bankers, 
should emphasize and continually 
keep these facts before its readers. 
“Progressive business men want, 
and will continue to want, more 
and more specific information on 
how to reduce costs, whether of 
manufacturing, selling or serving,” 
Mr. Bassett said. 

“Continue to point out that need. 
Reiterate without ceasing the na- 
ture of the changes that are going 
on in business. Fight movements 
in your industry to reduce wages. 
Prove to your readers that costs 
actually can be reduced by better 
methods. Tell them about those 
better methods, whether of produc- 
tion, distribution or personal ser- 
vice.’ 

Great as have been the basic 
changes in business in the last fif- 
teen years, Mr. Bassett looks for- 
ward for still greater changes to 
take place in the future. In their 
broader aspects, he enumerated 
these changes as follows: 


1. Large reductions in all kinds of 
costs will expand markets. 

2. Business will be simplified in many 
respects. Outworn trade customs 
mary kinds will be discarded. 

3. Channéls of distribution will be 
cleared of needless obstructions. New 
methods of selling will be devised. Per 
haps the slot re idea will be highly 
developed and used in many lines. of re- 
tailing. Selling costs will be greatly re- 
duced by more intensive use of sales 
people and by more effective advertising. 

4. Discoveries in pure science will re- 
duce the present mar! for certain 
goods and open markets for new goods. 
Consumers will discard many of their 
present wants and develop new ones. 

5. Art will increasingly enter into 


s. 
6. It is even possible that uneconomic 


ition will come to be frowned 


costly com 
of encouraged by the law. 


on instea 
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While the meetings of publishers 
were being told by spokesmen out- 
side their field what the business 
press might and should do editori- 
ally to help solve the problems of 
manufacturers, business-paper edi- 
tors themselves held discussions 
concerning what they are doing and 
what they plan to do. Their meet- 
ing was sponsored by the National 
Conference of Business Paper Edi- 
tors which is affiliated with the As- 
sociated Business Papers. 

Malcolm Muir, president of the 
McGraw-Hill company, discussed 
the work of the editor from the 
standpoint of the publisher. In line 
with other speakers, he emphasized 
the fact that the editor is the key 
man in his field, who must lead his 
industry and act as a guide and 
counsellor rather than a reporter. 

From the standpoint of the ad- 
vertising department, J. P. New- 
man, manager of the marketing 
counsellors’ staff of the McGraw- 
Hill company, said that the editor 
is the greatest co-operator which 
the business department can have. 
Too many members of the adver- 
tising staff, he said, do not read 
their publications and the editor, 
with his knowledge of his publica- 
tion, should be able to counsel with 
prospects about thcir advertising 
problems. 

Allan Brown, advertising man- 
ager. of the Bakelite Corporation, 
stated that many business papers 
fail to impress themselves on their 
advertisers as favorably as they 
could if they were to improve their 
make-up, editorial presentations and 
their covers. 

The duties and aspirations of the 
editor were summarized in a talk 
by David Beecroft, vice-president 
of the Chilton Class Journal Com 
pany. In brief, his charge was that 
service to the field should be the 
main objective. 

James H. McGraw, speaking as 
a publisher, said that not enough 
money is being spent in editorial 
work by business-paper publishers. 
If the editor is to fulfill his ob- 
ligations as a leader in his industry, 
Mr. McGraw said, larger and bet- 
ter paid staffs are necessary in 
order that the editor may divest 
himself’ of detailed responsibilities 
so that he may be in a position to 
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The Times-Picayune 
Delivers Election Extra 
by Airplane 


A fleet of fast planes carried more than a ton of copies 
of The Times-Picayune’s Airplane Election Extra to 
readers over a wide area in Louisiana and Mississippi in 
the wee small hours of Wednesday morning, November 7. 


The New Orleans suburban area and principal points out- 
side the 68-mile radius were given the quickest possible 
service on the biggest news story of the year. A Ryan 
monoplane covered the Western and Southwestern sec- 
tors, a Lincoln-Page took a Northern route into Missis- 
sippi, an America-Eagle covered the Gulf Coast suburban 
area and a fourth ship covered the rich strawberry coun- 
try lying North of Lake Pontchartrain. 


The Times-Picayune’s unusual services of this kind on 
behalf of its readers is an important factor in The Times- 
Picayune’s unquestioned dominance of the New Orleans 
market. Its readers are of the type to appreciate the 
quality of Times-Picayune service as well as the quality 
of its advertising and editorial content. 


* t * . . 
In October The Times-Picayune again broke all standing 


records for city, suburban and total circulation, both daily 
and Sunday. 


Che Times-Picayune 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Member of Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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OME pungent personal 

Opinions on special editions 
as a means of increasing news- 
paper lineage were given at the 
Tuesday luncheon of the In- 
land Daily Press Association 
(Chicago, 10-24-28) by 8S. E. 
Thomason, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Journal: 


Vee Thank 


S. E 


rT 

I SHOULD define the 
usual special edition as an 
excuse by which a publisher 
obtains advertising revenues 
from those who, for one rea- 
son or another, cannot re- 


fuse,” Mr. Thomason said. 
“Without question the busi- 


ness of publishing special 
editions is more respectable, 
but it is in many respects 
comparable to the enterprises 
carried on by those gentle- 
men in some of our large 
cities whose principal ‘plant 
and equipment’ item is a 
large woolen sock. It is 
their method to fill this sock 
with sand, take a position 
in a dark alley and, when 
sufficiently prosperous pros- 
pects approach, do their 
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stuff. The net results are 
about the same. The pros. 
pect approached loses his 
money, and a little soreness 
around the head is about all 
he has to show for it. 
“Special editions are is- 
sued by most of us (Mr. 
Thomason was talking to 
newspaper publishers) only 
upon occasions of great his- 


. I HOMA 
toric im- 
immense To T f 
public sig- 
nificance, 
Krauss’ New Paris Laur- 
dry, or the corner-stone cere- 
monies for Mr. McGuire's 
Sometimes it is the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the in- FF 
stallation of one of our own 
affords the auspicious and, 
momentous occasion. The 
news columns of these edi- 


portance or 

such as the erection of 
new Texaco Filling Station. 
stereotype mat rollers that 
tions are given over to the 
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life histories of those who 
have contributed to the noble 
work commemorated, with 
two column cuts of these 
gentlemen. 

“After all, if I understand 
correctly the fundamental pur- 
poses of advertising, it is today 
—or tomorrow—or ultimately— 
to move goods from the shelves. 


The special edition acknow- 
ledges no such purpose. Some- 
times the adver- 


tiser gets a little 
flattery out of it. 
But it doesn’t 
bring the crowds 
to his store. 


N, 


HE CHICAGO JOURNAL 


“The special edi- 
tion enjoys no read- 
er confidence. When 
the reader sees the 
autobiography of 
White or Smith in a 
special edition the reader knows 
that White or Smith has paid 
for the insertion of this mate- 
rial in one way or another. The 
reader has paid two or three 
ents for the paper. Why? 


© 
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Because he wanted the news. 
“He wanted to be entertained 
nd informed by some editorial 
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He wants the news- 
paper to supply news acquired 


opinions. 


through its regular channels, 
and he knows that a portion of 
the price he pays goes to the 
newspaper for this purpose. He 
expects the paper to give him 
something in return, and when 
he sees the life story of the 
laundry man, he knows he has 
been cheated. The newspaper 
has taken his two cents, and in 
return given him something 
for which it was already paid 
by White or Smith. 

“The publisher who takes the 
easy money to be had from spe- 
cial editions is undermining the 
foundation of his business— 
reader confidence—and he is 


going to find it more and more 
dificult to sell advertising. 
Ultimately, the newspaper 
reader who has not been fur- 
nished with honest news or hon- 
est editorials for his three cents 
is going to lose confidence in its 
advertising just as surely as he 
loses confidence .in its news 
columns. Reader confidence in 
a newspaper’s news and adver- 
tising columns is the first great 
essential to any paper’s success. 
And special editions will de- 
stroy it.” 


LY 


The Cleveland Press does not glorify one industry, advertiser, or 
yroup of advertisers at the expense of another. We believe that 
Special Editions” are not only injurious to the circulation of a 


newspaper but detrimental to the 


best interests of the advertiser 


who succumbs to such “free publicity” bait. 


Pres 
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act as counsellor to both his in- 
dustry and staff. 

At the meeting of editors Doug- 
lass G. Wolf, Textile World, New 
York, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Virgil B. Guthrie, National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland. G. D. 
Crain, Jr., Class and Industrial 
Marketing, Chicago, was elected 
vice-president, and Earl G. Shaner, 
Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, 
treasurer. Directors were elected 
as follows: 


Norman G. Shidle, Chilton Class 
Journal Company, Philadelphia; Arthur 
D. Anderson, Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
Boston; J. S. Warren, Hotel Manage- 
ment, New York; K. "2 Clapp, Furniture 
Record, Grand Rapids; Paul I. Aldrich, 
National Provisioner, Chicago and Mr. 
Guthrie. 


The annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, which 
closed the convention, included ad- 
dresses by President Stark and 
William Butterworth, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which were broad- 
cast over a national radio hook-up. 
Mr. Stark described the place of 
the business paper in American life. 
He compared the service of the 
business press to trade and indus- 
try as similar to the work of the 
intelligence branch of the army. 


Liggett 
Wins in Supreme 
Court 


N a decision handed down this 
week by the Supreme Court of 

the United States it was held that 
a Pennsylvania statute requiring 
operators of pharmacies and drug 
stores to be licensed pharmacists 
was unconstitutional. This re- 
verses the decree issued by a lower 
court and constitutes a signal vic- 
tory for the Louis K. Liggett Com- 
pany which fought the case all the 
way up to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The act about which the Liggett 
company complained required, 
among other things, that in the 
case of corporations, associations 
and co-partnerships, all the mem- 
bers or partners must be licensed 
pharmacists. While a provision per- 
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mitted those corporations already 
in existence to continue operating, 
they were not allowed to open ad- 
ditional stores. 

In the lower court the act was © 
held to be constitutional on the ~ 
ground that there was a substantial 
relation to the public interest in the 
ownership of a drug store where 
prescriptions are compounded, 
However, the Supreme Court 
pointed out that the State of Penn- 
sylvania already has in force a 
number of statutes which regulate 
the prescription, compounding of 
prescriptions, and the purchase and 
sale of medicines. These laws, the 
Supreme Court contended, protect 
the public “at every point at which 
the public health is likely to be in- 
juriously affected by the act of the 
owner in buying, compounding, or 
selling drugs and medicines. . . .” 

It was pointed out by the Su- 
preme Court that unless justified 
as a valid exercise of the police 
power, the act must be declared 
unconstitutional because its en- 
forcement would deprive the Lig- 
gett company of its property with- 
out due process of law. In this 
regard, the Supreme Court de- 
clared: “The claim that mere own- 
ership of a drug store by one not 
a pharmacist bears a _ reasonable 
relation to the public health, fin-) 
ally rests upon conjecture, unsup- 
ported by anything of substance} 
This is not enough, and it becomes 
our duty to declare the act assailed 
to be unconstitutional. . Decree 
—— x 

Justice Holmes rendered @ 
Pr opinion in which Mr, 
Justice Brandeis joined. 


Salt Lake City Agency to 
Direct Milk Campaign 


The Salt Lake City office of the L. 
S. Gillham Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, will conduct 

Utah and Idaho for 
made by the Western Milk Company 
of that city. 
will be used. 


Winter Golf League to M 
at Palm Beach 
The twenty-fourth annual tournament 
of the Winter Golf Le 


tising Interests will be 
Beach, Fla., from January 10 to 12. 
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pieces printed in Artgravure. 
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Superb pictorial reproduction of 
your merchandise is the speediest 
salesway from your booklet or 
catalog to your customet’s purse. 
Picturization of your wares in 
Artgravure is faithful alike to the 
softest textures and the most 
rugged contours. 
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Advertising Agencies Discuss 
Matters of Interest to Advertisers 


The Entire Advertising Business Has an Interest in the Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 


HE advertising agency of to- 
day exists for but one purpose 
—to furnish advertisers in gen- 
eral, and particularly manufactur- 
ers, with a service that no other 
type of organization is prepared 
to offer.. It would seem to follow, 
then, that when a group of promi- 
nent stivertising agencies get to- 
gether and discuss various matters, 
these subjects are likely to be of 
keen interest not only to other ad- 
yertising agencies, but also to 
advertisers in all lines of industry. 
Certainly this holds true insofar 
as the conventions of ‘the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies are concerned. It is particu- 
larly ttwe of the twelfth annual 


convention of this association. This 
meeting was held at Washington 


on November. 14 and 15.. About 
300 delegates, representing 140 ad- 
Vertising agenciegR.attended.. But 
—and this is significant—the speak- 
érs were not confined to agency 
men. Executives from manufac- 
turing and publishing fields were 

the program and what these 
men had to say tinetured the 
atmosphere of the entire agency 
meeting. 


In other words, this was not 


was a meeting in which manu- 
acturing and. publishing interests 
were represented. Asa _ conse- 
quence, a report of what occurred 
deserves the attention of the entire 
advertising business. 


SOME OF THE “OUTSIDE” SPEAKERS 


Among the .“outside”. speakers 
re Guy C. Smith, advertising 
penser of Libby, McNeill & 
ibby, and president. of the Asso- 
tiation of National . Advertisers ; 
Philip L. Thomson, publicity man- 
ger of the Western Electric Com- 
any, and president of the Audit 
Bureau. of Circulations; Malcolm 
duir, president of the McGraw- 


Hil! Publishing Company, and Ed- 


ward L. Greene, general manager 
of the National Better Business 
Bureau. 

John Benson, president of the 
association, opened the meeting 
with a statement of “aims and 
policies” which, he said, was a 
crystallization of eleven years’ work 
by the association. These aims are 
as follows: 

(1) To get advertising agencies 
to improve their methods of ser- 
vice so as to inspire greater confi- 
dence: om the part of all concerned. 
(2)- Ta, work with publishers in 
the matter of improved relations, 
greater facility of communication 
and assistance in the establishment 
of better media departments in 
agencies. (3) To co-operate with 
advertisers in the subordination of 
the interests of all engaged -in the 
advertising profession to the inter- 
est of the advertiser. (4) To help 
advance the cause of advertising 
by discouraging insincere and de- 
ceptive copy, indiscriminate free 
publicity and the forcing of the 
circulations of media by artifi- 
cial means; and (5) to work with 
outside interests by cultivating the 
co-operation of the advertising 
bodies and interests related to ad- 
vertising. 

All of the four sessions of this 
year’s convention were “closed” 
except the morning meeting of 
Wednesday. This session was de- 
voted almost entirely to a considera- 
tion of the research: activities of 
the association. H. McCann, 
chairman of the board, presided, 
and introduced the three speakers, 
Stewart L. Mims, vice-president of 
J.. Walter Thompson Company ; 
Dr. Daniel Starch, director of re- 
search of the A. A. A. A,, and 
T.. O. Grisell, director of market- 
ing of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 

Mr. Mims, the first speaker, said 
in part: . 

In presenting today our fourth 
of work, we shall convince you, I 
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that we have something of value. This 
work has to do with the farm-paper field. 
Underlying: this study, as underlying the 
work we ) Pome done in the past, is the 
aim to create a national yardstick for 
the qualitative measurement of © media. 
Many excellent investigations have been 
made of isolated groups of cities and 
towns and even counties. They have 
served a purpose if interpreted 
strictly within the limits of their plan of 
investigation. have in some cases 
done harm when their conclusions have 
been accepted as a basis for measuring 
circulations nationally. The r ition 
of this principle is of the greatest impor- 
tance. ft i is the cornerstone of our work. 

Our method is to take a cross-section 
of the national market large enough to 
be representative, as a basis of investiga- 
tion. Experience both in the commodity 
and in the media field has proved con- 
clusively that cross-sections can be so 
chosen that an investigation of them will 
reflect accurately conditions throughout 
the country and that they can be ac- 
cepted without reservation as a working 
asis. 

We have adhered steadfastly to the 
principle of establishi facts, rather 
than the interpretation of facts, or opin- 
ions as to how facts should be used. 


Dr. Starch followed Mr.- Mims 
with a lantern talk which im- 


pressed everybody with the intelli- 
gence and thoroughness with which 


the study of circulations in the 
farm field has been carried on by 
Dr. Starch and his associates. 
Two purposes guided the inves- 
tigation, Dr. Starch said, namely, 
to determine the amount of over- 
lap among the circulations of farm 
papers and the amoynt of overlap 
between farm papers, on one hand, 
and national media on the other. 
Subscriber lists for the 303 post 
offices were supplied by fifty-six 
farm publications and fifty-eight 
national magazines, considering only 
cities under 25,000 population. 
Presentation of the subject was di- 
vided into two parts, the first to 
show a number of examples of 
variations in percentage of dupli- 
cation in different sections and 
States among farm _ periodicals, 
and the second to show examples 
of variation between farm publi- 
cations and national magazines. 
“We are not putting out the re- 
sults of this study, or conducting 
it along these lines, with the idea 
that duplication is a good thing or 
a bad thing,” said the speaker, 
“but rather to present the facts for 
use as they may be _ required.” 
As was almost to be expected 
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in any discussion of circulation, 
members’ arose at the conclusion 
of Dr. Starch’s talk to challenge 
the value of studying circulation 
figures without consideration of 
reader interest, or reader influence. 

T. O. Grisell’s subject was, first, 
“Trading areas—how to delineate 
them,” and, second, “Distribution 
census — suggested ‘specifications. ~ 
He is the head of a committee on 
this work. 

“In order to get the best results 
from the circulation we buy,” said 
Mr. Grisell, “we should: know 
something about trading areas, i.e., 
the distribution of mercHandise. 
The work which we are doing and 
some of the results which I am 
to present to you is not a substi- 
tute for any other standards of 
space buying. Our work is de- 
signed to arrive at principles which 
will give us a better understand- 
ing of what a ‘market is. Most 
records kept on advertising costs 
and distribution are insufficient. It 
is difficult to tell whether the 
right amount of money has been 
spent on this item or that item or 
to check results in trading areas. 
We are suffering from wastes. 
What I shall have to say on this 
subject is the result of six years’ 
work.” 

Interest in Mr. Grisell’s talk was 
enhanced by a series of wall charts 
with the help of which the study 
of trading areas was made specific 
and graphic. The basis of the 
study of a particular trading area, 
he said, was the circulations of the 
newspapers in that area. Standards 
for determining the amount of ad- 
vertising required in a specific case 
must be constructed in terms of 
territory. The element of control 
must be brought into distribution 
in order that sales and advertising 
effort may be-cut to fit the pattern 
of a trading area. 

As to continued co-operation on 
the part of the Census Bureau in 
the matter of the distribution cen- 
sus, Mr. Grisell suggested that the 
association pass a resolution en- 
dorsing the desirability of the dis- 
tribution census, and that members 
do everything in their power, and 
urgé their clients to do everything 
in their power, to assist in this 
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Oakland, California 
isa big city--but-- 


Portland. LOregon | 
is 1OA larger 


The size of Oakland, California, makes it an 
extremely valuable market. But few people re- 
alize that Portland, Oregon, with its 360,000 
prosperous inhabitants offers a market just as 
desirable and as easily accessible. 


Portland, natural port and jobbing center of 
the Oregon country, passes its buying habits to 
this vast territory which ranks fifth in the per 
capita wealth in the United States. Plan to in- 
vestigate the Portland market NOW and learn 
how easily it can be reached. 

The Journal, with its circulation going into 3 out of 4 


Portland homes, offers a medium that will prove invalu- 
able to you in your plans for this market. 


the [OURNAL 
Portiand Oregon 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc. 
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work: A committee was appointed 
to draft such a resolution, and it 
was presented and adopted by the 
association at its concluding ses- 
sion. 


The annual luncheon, described: 


on the program as “an informal 
get-together,” was innocent of both 
speakers and speakers’ table. It 
was marked by an event. that was 
not only-informal, but entirely un- 
expected on the part of all but a 
very few of the large number of 
guests. This event was: an, address 
by William H. Johns, -president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, which had for its climax 
the presentation of a gift to James 
O’Shaughnessy, former executive 
secretary. 

The annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation, held upon the evening of 
the first day, was practically 
“speechless,” as in former years. 
There was, however, a_ speakers’ 
table, and a few introductory re- 
marks by H. K. McCann, who 


presided and presented George F. 
McClelland, vice-president and gen- 


eral manager of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Mr. Mc- 
Clelland spoke very briefly on the 
subject of “Radio Broadcasting.” 
What he had to say was by way of 
introducing a program of musical 
entertainment. 

The afternoon session of No- 
vember 14, and morning and after- 
noon sessions of November 15 
were “closed” meetings. A speaker 
at the first of these was J. K. 
Fraser, president of The Black- 
man Company, whose address is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Another speaker at this session 
was L. Ames Brown, president of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, who 
said in the course of an address 
on “Radio Advertising — Some 
Practical Suggestions.as to. Tech- 
nique,” that good taste and a 
knowledge of American psychol- 
ogy must be the guide to the right 
use of broadcasting for advertis- 
ing, just as it is in the use of all 
other media. He pointed out 
that nearly all popular programs 
sponsored by national advertisers 
are either made up exclusively of 
music or use a musical background. 
Highlights from Mr. Prows’ _ad- 
dress follow this report. 
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Malcolm” Miif; president of the 
McGraw-Hill company, whose ad- 
dress on “Business Paper Adver- 
tising” concluded. the girst day's 
session, emphasizéd the desirability 
for expert knowledge and special 
training in the handling and devel- 
opment of industrial advertisers 
A subject which is of special 
and perennial interest to many ad- 
vertising agencies is the existing 
wide margin of difference between 
the local and national rates of 
newspapers. A companion  sub- 
ject is -the disinclination of so 
many newspaper publishers to give 
a cash discount to advertising 
agencies. Henry “T. Ewald, of 
The Campbell-Ewald Company, as 
chairman of a special committee 
which has in charge. the carrying 
on of an effort to improve the con- 
ditions mentioned, made a report 
of progress at the morning session 
on Thursday. That-the work of 
Mr. Ewald’s committee Was not 
been unavailing is indicated by the 
fact that during the year from 
July, 1927, to July, 1928, no news- 
paper withdrew jts cash discount 
and that thirty newspapers that 
have hever given a cash discount 
to agencies have decided to do so. 
As a straw indicating a favor- 
able change in the wind in the 
matter of the equalization of rates, 
he said, a check of 8,492 news- 
papers showed that in July, 1927, 
594 had local rates that were 15 
cents an inch lower than their na- 
tional rates. Since then, 158 of 
the 594 have increased their local 
rates with no corresponding in- 
creases in national rates, so that 
automobile dealers,‘ for example, 
and the manufacturérs whose cars 
they handle now have the same 
rate to pay. Of eighty-eight of 
these newspapers, fifty-four ranged 
from. 10 to 33 per t in the 
amount of the differ 1 between 
local and national fates} and thirty- 
four ranged from 33 to )55 per 


cent. ' 

Philip L. ‘Thomson's address 
on “Circulation Values” ‘contained 
many interesting suggestions, one 
of which was that the items of in- 
stalment circulation and newsstand 
sales in a periodical’s statement of 
circulation are often apt to be 


~Teoked tipon as riot quite so desir- 
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Quantity and Quality 


The Washington, D. C., Star—both Evening 
and Sunday—goes into 80% of the homes in 
Washington; and in over 90% of the better 
homes. The Star is the preferred paper. 


There’s no other way to cover this highly con- 
centrated market so completely at minimum cost. 


If there is any special information regarding 
this market which you would like, write our 
Statistical Department. 


The Lvening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Pin Mone 











A side line which 
produces annually ‘more than 
five hundred million dollars of farm 
income. Over half of this egg money is 
received by the grain and livestock farmersf bh 
in the thirteen North Central States. 50% 
of the eggs shipped into New:York City 
and 95% of the eggs shipped into 
Chicago come from this pros- 
perous farm section. 


The farm people in the “Heart” of 
agricultural America receive half 
of the total annual farm cash income. 





Success 





Branch Offices: NEW YORK CITY ... 
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Farm women spend 
most of the revenue obtained 
from poultry products. Successful 
Farming holds the confidence of. these 


business and in their homes. Adver- 
tisers who. use Successful Farming 
are influencing the spending 
of this Pin Money. 


Successful Farming has greater 
coverage in the 13 “Heart” States 
than any other farm magazine. 
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able as paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion circulation. As a matter of 
fact, he claimed, these items rep- 
resent the severest test of reader 
interest, because the moment the 
reader stops paying for his maga- 
zine, he is dropped as a subscriber. 
Other suggestions made by Mr. 
Thomson will be found in summa- 
rized form at the end of this re- 
port. 

Considerable interest was shown 
in the speeches of C. F. Kelly, 
president of the Kelly-Smith 
Company, and J. J. Hartigan, of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company. 
Both of these men spoke on the 
subject of “Agency Contact with 
Special Newspaper Representa- 
tives.” Mr. Kelly said he sent out 
a questionnaire to eighty-four 
special representatives devised to 
bring out anything that might not 
be all that it should be with pres- 
ent agency relations. A study of 


the replies received from this ques- 
tionnaire, and information obtained 
from other sources, convinced Mr. 
Kelly that present agency relations 


with special representatives could 
be considerably improved in a 
number of ways. : 

Finally, Mr. Kelly made a sug- 
gestion that it would be a good 
idea for the special representatives 
and the A. A. A. A. each to ap- 
point a committee and formulate 
standards of practice and that such 
co-operative action would unques- 
tionably lead to an improvement of 
the situation. 

Edward L. Greene, general man- 
ager of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, said that he would 
like to have the members of the 
association feel that they could use 
the National Better Business Bu- 
a consultant, insofar as 
that might be practical in the prep- 
aration of copy. Frequently, he 
said, the Bureau has information 
of value, which, if utilized in time, 
would cut off many objectionable 
statements that might otherwise 
find their way into published copy. 

The “Review Committee” of the 
association, which was formed 
some six months ago, representing 
various interests of the advertising 
industry, Mr. Greene said, should 
have in its. membership one or 
more scientists of unquestioned 
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standing and repute which would 
greatly increase the effectiveness of 
its work and enable it:to expand 
through the broadening of its in- 
vestigating powers: -Im his opin- 
ion, many of the undesirable ad- 
vertising practices now indulged in 
by legitimate concerns exist bhe- 
cause no recognized authorita- 
tive body has pointed out these 
practices and their consequences. 
Bulletins, he- explained, are to be 
issued by the “Review Committee” 
on this subject in the near future. 


REGARDING THE FEDERAL TRAD! 
COMMISSION CASE 


About the only thing of interest 
which was brought to the atten- 
tion of the convention in connection 
with the “Status of the Federal 
Trade Commission Case,” slated 
for discussion at the final session 
on Thursday, was the information 
that the hearings-are finished ; that 
the association had been toli@ehy the 
Commission to submit a statement 
of what, in the opinion of the 
A. A. A. A., ought fo be done; 
that the associatignt had submitted 
its opinion; and that the Commis- 
sion mow has the opinion under 
consideration. 

A commitgée appointed by. the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association met with a committee 
appointed by the agency association 
for the purpose of working out 
some kind of a progfam that would 
lead to standardizing many of the 
details of the mechanical produc- 
tion of mats, halftones, electro- 
types, and so forth. 'The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
has placed its servicés at the com- 
mand of the two tommittees in 
working out the ptoblems with 
which they will have to deal. Bul- 
letins will be issued by the com- 
mittees inviting members of the 
A. N. P. A. and the A. A. A. A. 
to contribute suggestiolts. 

_ Another subject of ¢onsiderable 
interest that came up fof consider- 
ation at the closing sessién of the 
convention was the gubjéct, “Re- 
port of Committee on Agency 
Service,” by T. E. Moser, of Moser 
& Cotins, Utica, N. Y. _The kernel 
of the controversy is the innocent- 
looking paragraph in the associa- 
tion’s “Standards of Practice,” 
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reading, “The refusal to submit 
speculative copy, art work, detailed 
plans or market surveys in com- 
petitive solicitation,” with which 
many members are not exactly 
satisfied. &t was felt that a large 
part of the dissatisfaction among 
members with this rule was caused 
by the presence of the harsh and 
dictatorial word “refusal” in the 
text, and that the original phras- 
ing of this rule implied that the 
agency acted more from choice 
from within than compulsion from 
without. Therefore, the conven- 
tion voted to restore the original 
phrasing, so that from now on it 
will read, “It (the advertising 
agency) should never submit spec- 
ulative copy, art work, detailed 
plans or market surveys in com- 
petitive solicitation.” 

The plan adopted at the 1927 
convention of having a paid presi- 
dent, elected for a term of four 
years, instead of an honorary 
president, elected for a single year, 
has fulfilled the hopes of every- 
body. John Benson, elected to the 
office of president a year ago, com- 
pleted his first year and inaugu- 
rated his second year with credit to 
himself and widespread satisfac- 
tion to the association. 

James O’Shaughnessy, whose 
resignation as executive secretary 
occurred in April, 1928, will con- 
tinue to serve the association in an 
advisory capacity. Clarence A. 
Hope continues as assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary and Mrs. L. W. 
MacKenzie continues as assistant 
to the president. 

The office of “Chairman of the 
Board,” created at the 1927 con- 
vention, to which H. K.- McCann 
was elected for a two-year term, 
was filled with great satisfaction 
by Mr. McCann. He will continue 
to serve for another year. Henry 
T. Ewald was re-elected vice- 
president. J. H. Cross, of the 
J. H. Cross Company, Philadel- 
phia, was elected to succeed Stuart 
OQ. Landry as secretary. E. DeWitt 
Hill was re-elected treasurer. 

Membets of the executive board 


are ; 


La Serta ice Piao 
n-Simpers Organi ion, le a: 
Roy S. Durstine, 2 > and trea- 
Surer, Batten, Barton, rstine & 
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Osborn, Inc., New York, (terms expire 
poem somes W. Young, vice-president, 
alter Thompson OCompany, New 
York; M. L. Wilson, vice-president, The 
Blackman Company, New York, (terms 
Fred Walsh, vice-presi- 
ett Company, Inc., 
New York; Edward Mason, vice-presi- 
dent, The Albert P. Hill Com , Inc, 
Pittsburgh, (terms expire 19381). 


Members 
are: 


expire 1930); 
di N : 


representing councils 


New York council, James Mackay, 

E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York; Philadelphia council, Lee 
Hood, The Richard Foley Advertis- 
ing A ency, Inc., Philadelphia; New 
England council, Richard S. Humphrey, 
H. Humphrey er eg Boston ; 
Western courcil, C Your reen, 
Klau, Van Pietersom, Bunlan oung- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.: Southern 
council, James M. Cecil, Cecil, War- 
wick & Cecil, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


The meeting time of annual con- 
ventions will hereafter be in the 
spring of the year instead of the 
autumn. The next annual conven- 
tion will be held in the spring of 
1930. No meeting will be held 
during 1929. 


Co-operation 
Needed to Forward Re- 
search Efforts 


PPROVAL for the work done 

by the national research com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies and en- 
thusiasm for the thorough and ex- 
haustive manner in which the work 
has been carried on by Stewart L. 
Mims and Dr. Daniel Starch were 
much in evidence during and at the 
conclusion of the s es read by 
them. The necessity for co-opera- 
tion from all branches of the 
advertising business was urged by 
Mr. Mims. 

“We have been appropriating 
annually a sum of $25,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of this work,” 
he said. “This money has 
cheerfully spent and we believe it 
represents a very sound invest- 
ment not only for ourselves as 
members of the association but also + 
for many others whose business it 
is to weigh and buy sound values 
in adverticing. e shall never 
measure ae ever, to the full 
possibili 


of what this work of- 
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“Peaks of 


OLLIER’S present rates 

are based on a circu- 
lation of 1,550,000. The 
circulation is more than 
1,750,000 now. Advertis- 
ers placing orders before 
November 24th in Collier’ s 
for 1929 are assured of an 
excess circulation of more 
than 200,000 an issue. 
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good business - 


HERE’S a sound and simple formula that has 

never failed ... It creates spectacular success 
by unspectacular methods. It supplies the sap 
for steady, consistent growth, without artificial 
stimulants. 

Straight thinking . .. sincere effort .. . good taste. 

This is the formula, It is the formula of every 
great American industry. It is the formula of 
Collier’s. 

On the one hand, Collier’s draws readers who 
appreciate this kind of thinking, this kind of taste. 
On the other hand, it draws advertisers who are 
Sn their businesses along the same sound 
ines. 

This is why Collier’s has become the meeting 
place where shrewd advertisers display their 
wares to more than 1,750,000 responsive families 
...why more than 718,000 new circulation has 
come to Collier’s in less than three and a half 
years ... whyin the past twelve months Collier’s 
circulation has increased by more than 243,000 

. why Collier’s is the only large weekly to 
make an advertising gain this year. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


iers 
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Growing 


1928 is proving the greatest 
year in the history of THE 
DAIRY FARMER. Our com- 
mercial lineage record by 
months to date, reads— 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


17% — 
61% + 
20% 
50% 
66% 
91% 
6% 
45% 
29% 
30% 
24% + 


22% 


+++t++44 


THE DAIRY FARMER 


One of the Meredith Publications 
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fers until we formulate a plan by 
which work of this kind will be 
put upon a much broader basis and 
be supported by publishers, adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies.” 

The time; He thought, is ripe for 
the research efforts of the associ- 
ation to attempt to parallel the 
work of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations in the field of quantita- 
tive analysis with a definite pro- 
gram of work in the field of 
qualitative analysis. Whether this 
can best be accomplished by mak- 
ing it a part of A. B. C. work or 
creating another organization and 
housing it in some such institution 
as the Mellon Institute of Pitts- 
burgh is, in Mr. Mims’ opinion, a 
detail to be worked out. 


Practical Sugges- 
tions on the Technique of 
Radio Advertising 


667 T°HE idea once held by many 

people that the general public 
did not want the air used for ad- 
vertising was found to be based on 
an erroneous conception of public 
psychology,” said L. Ames Brown, 
president of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, before the A. A. A. A. 
convention at Washington. He said 
that the only question he had ever 
had in his own mind about the 
extent to-which advertising on the 
air might be used was the question 
of making it profitable to the ad- 
vertiser. 

Advertising, in Mr. Brown’s 
opinion, is a public service when 
it is truthful, interesting and in- 
formative; the American — people 
spend something like $160,000,- 
000,000 a year; advertising is their 
daily guide to the most profitable 
expenditure of this money; the 
experience of Mr. Brown’s com- 
pany in the use of broadcasting 
as an advertising medium has dem- 


onstrated to him, he said, that the . 


tight kind of advertising on the 
air, done in the right way—in the 
way that fits this new medium— 
is just as aceeptable to the public 
as advertising in newspapers, in 
magazines, on billboards, or else- 
where; 2 

Mr.’ Brown referred to a nation- 
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wide survey on radio advertising, 
and the attitude of the general 
public toward it, which had been 
made by Dr. Daniel Starch, for 
Harvard University, sponsored by 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Among the facts. brought 
out by this survey was the prefer- 
ence shown by radio listeners in 
communities of all sizes, from 
farms to big cities, for orchestral 
music, first, and for popular enter- 
tainers, second. The third and 
fourth most popular types of en- 
tertainment on the air were shown 
by this survey to be dance music 
and musical programs generally. 

Classical music and grand opera 
were found to be popular in the 
larger communities, and broadcasts 
of religious services, crop and mar- 
ket reports and children’s pro- 
grams were more popular in the 
smaller communities. Fifth in 
rank of popularity were shown by 
the Starch report to be “short 
talks on interesting subjects.” In 
fact, this kind of a program was 
given as fifth choice by 40 per 
cent of all the radio homes in the 
country which were interviewed, 
with an average of 46 per cent 
among farm families, 43 per cent 
in villages, 34 per cent in small 
cities, and 36 per cent in large 
cities. 

“Testing audience response,” Mr. 
Brown continued, “is not always 
a simple matter. Sometimes a 
change in method produces a star- 
tling change in result. Showman- 
ship is just as essential to success 
on the air as in the theatre. On 
the. stage it is frequently found 
that a slight change in the manner 
in which a scene is handled trans- 
forms it from a failure to a suc- 
cess. The same is true in radio. 

“One night, during the produc- 
tion of a popular broadcast pro- 
gram, it was announced that a 
photograph of one of the artists 
was available for distribution ‘to 
listeners, Only 500 requests came 
in. That plainly was a failure as 
a test of audience response. Sev- 
eral weeks later, during this same 
program, there was staged over 
the radio the taking of a flashlight 
picture. of the artist. There were 
11,000 requests for copies of this. 

“A sampling announcement made 
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by one of -the characters in an- 
other program was a flat failure. 
But when this test was made by 
the program announcer, the re- 
sponse was big. All of you who 
have been engaged in broadcasting 
have no doubt had similar experi- 
ences, I merely cite these to show 
that the technique of broadcasting 
demands painstaking study.” 

Mr. Brown concluded: “Our 
own experience has shown that 
broadcasting is a most valuable 
supplement to printed advertising. 
We do not believe that the radio 
can ever become a substitute for 
the printing press. Newspapers 
and magazines will always be the 
great primary forces in advertis- 
ing. Examination of expenditures 
for the past year of advertisers 
who are using radio, shows that 
while they are now spending mil- 
lions of dollars on the air, they 
have increased rather than reduced 
their expenditures for printed ad- 
vertising.” 


Audit Bureau Pleads 


for Halt in Growth of 
Circulation Mania 


HAT advertisers are eager for 
a more scientific analysis of 
circulation values and that the 
mania for large _ circulations 
among publishers of periodicals of 
all kinds has led many publishers 
to resort to questionable methods 
of forcing circulation, are two 
facts that advertising agencies 
should take cognizance of and do 
something about, is the suggestion 
made by Philip L. Thomson, 
president of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, . before the annual 
convention of the A. A. A. A. 
He pointed out the growing ten- 
dency of industry toward selective 
selling; that most manufacturers 
cannot afford to sell to every mar- 
ket, and that too many sales and 
advertising campaigns in the past 
have started off with the nation as 
the goal and have selected the 
media with the greatest circulation 
as the backbone of the ‘advertising 
campaign. Some advertisers, he 
said, want the greatest bulk in 
circulation because they have well 
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nigh universal. distribution, but 
many more advertisers must build 
selectively, and where they are 
now selling on this basis, they 
must find a way to stop»the losses 
that are now going on. 

“We have then, among national 
advertisers,” Mr. Thomson went 
on to say, “this necessary trend 
toward the elimination of known 
waste by selective distribution; 
but publishers, if we are to judge 
by their advertising in Printexs’ 
INK and other business papers, 
are for the most part emphasizing 
their growth in circulation—a 
matter of secondary importance at 
the moment. 

“I am not putting a premium 
on stagnation. Growth is a nat- 
ural evidence of vitality, and no 
advertiser wants a medium that 
is losing its influence with its 
readers; but there is a wide dif- 
ference between a solid circulation 
built through a fiormal unhurried 
development, based on a tested 
editorial policy, and one built up 
in a few weeks or months by 
forced methods. of attraction, 
whether they emanate from the 
editorial or the business office. 

“Why then all this emphasis in 
publisher advertising upon circu- 
lation dominance? iIsn’t it an ap- 
peal to a moron buyer? ‘Hail, 
hail, the gang’s all here!’ says the 
paper; so, not wanting to be left 
behind, we climb aboard. I say 
we do, because apparently that 
sort of advertising pays, but I 
confess to being more impressed 
myself by the publisher who has 
a story of coverage.in relation to 
markets, of buying power and 
reader confidence; and among my 
advertiser friends I think these 
considerations are counting for 
more and more, and mere bulk 
dissociated from reader and mar- 
keting yardsticks for less.” 

He. believes a change is in 
order in the methods now being 
followed by many publishers. to 
build circulation and in the meth- 
ods of buying circulation now in 
vogue by. advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. The A. B. C., he 
pointed out, is doi its part 
through the revision o blishers’ 
forms the better to disclose audit- 

; ow page 1§2) 
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Turin --- Beyrouth 
New York 


Italy and Syria are a long way from 80 
Lafayette Street but not too far for 
them to beinterested in the Goldmann 
“Minimum Overhead” Plan of direct- 
mail advertising, as proved by recent 
requests for an explanation of our 
plan from those far-distant countries. 


If the Goldmann “Minimum Over- 
head” Plan is of sufficient interest to 
draw inquiries from Europe and Asia 
there must be something about it 
worth while finding out. 


May we tell you what we told Turin 
and Beyrouth? 


Sane Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NOTE:—Our new telephone number is WORth 6080 


Wes eee, 
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rs investment value of 250,000 shares of a 
thing is determined by the dividend return 


each share of stock. 


The investment value of 250,000 readers of 
publication is determined by the profit per reader, 


Circulations, like stock issues, vary in size; re 
ers, like shares of stock, vary in value. 


100 shares of some stocks earn larger divider 
than 150 shares of others. That makes their inve 


ment value greater. 


Likewise, some newspaper circulations are bet 
investment values than others because of the gre: 
return per reader they bring the advertiser. La 
profits from such circulations justify larger advert 
ing investments in them. 


During the year 1927 the retail merchants of Boston 
vested more money in the readers of some papers ti 
they did in the readers of others. Responsiveness was 
they sought in each unit of circulation. With experienc 
many years guiding their investing judgment, these 
chants placed a per reader valuation on the Herald-Tra 
circulation — than that of any other large daily 
culation in the city. 


BOSTON HERG 








Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 914 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, li 
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im, higher 
‘than the second 
daily paper 
8% higher 
than the third 
daily paper 
7% higher 
than the fourth 
daily paper 


(hus the merchants of 
(ston, large and small, 
ailers of merchandise 
every. description, 
e, by their advertis- 


investments, set the - 


reader valuation on 
h circulation. They 
live by this appropria- 
n of their advertising 
benditure established 
Herald-Traveler 
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reader as the most re- 
sponsive arid most prof- 
itable investment of any 
unit of large daily circu- 
lation in the city of Bos- 
ton. 


The total advertising, 


appearing in Boston 
daily newspapers during 
the first ten months of 
1928 was divided as fol- 
lows: 


Traveler . . . 10,740,838 
Herald ...-. 9,437,566 
8,297,690 
7,819,508 
4,136,710 


(From report of Media 
Records, Inc.) 


American .. 


TRAVELER 








For six years the Herald-Traveler has been first in 


National Advertising including 


all financial, automo- 


bile and publication advertising among Boston news- 


papers, 


» 
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Reader Preference 


During September 3,736 
new readers subscribed 
tor SYSTEM.Of this num- 
ber 46% were secured by 
mail. 

No high pressure sales: 
manship! No unusuat of- 
fers! Just an explanation 
of how SYSTEM is helping 
business men to become 
better executives has con- 
vinced these new readers. 











Isnt this an interesting 
NLITKa de-haleli Mme) ama -t-lel-ta 
preference for the editotial 
Service SYSTEM is render- 
ing to business? 
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How a Million Dollar Farm Harness 
Business Was Built 


“Harness Bill” Kalash Tells How and Why He Sells Directly to Farmers 


By William Kalash 


President, Omaha Tanning Co. 


[EprrortaL. Nore: Attracted by farm- 
r ising done by “Harness 
x , of Omaha, we wrote to 
Kalash asking him a long list of 
questions as to how he built his busi- 
ness from such a small beginning in 
eight years. It was our purpose to 
have one of our staff men write an 
article telling the whys and 
wherefores. of the “Harm 
Bill’”’ method of merchandising 
his goods. directly to the farm 
trade. The letter he wrote in 
reply is such a comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, and 
contains so much sound mer- 
chandising wisdom, that. we are 
presenting it here instead of the 
article that was at first planned. 
Certain intimate details, of 
course, have been left out in 
accordance with Mr. Kalash’s 
wishes. but in all essential re- 
spects here is the letter just as 
he wrote it to us.] 


ya addressed me, “Mr. 
Harness Bill Kalash.” 
That is correct and proper. 
But I suspect that the name 
“Harness Bill” struck you 
as rather informal and 
scarcely calling . for the 
conventional “Mr.” 
Consider a farmer cus- 
tomer of mine, Joe Jasa. 


success, I fully appreciate, must 
depend largely on the personality 
I can put into it and must suffer 
the handicaps of a one-man busi- 
ness., But it has its advantages 
and I have weighed them very 





Joe is little used to writing 
letters. He has not paid 
much attention to form and 
style in such matters. He’d 
rather not parade his 
English. on paper. He 
seldom has occasion for 
the word “Mr.” and is in- 
clined to feel out of place 
and awkward in its com- 
pany. But to “Harness 
Bill” he has no hesitancy in writ- 
ing, and: I am pleased to note that 
he seems very frank and friendly 
and free from all. restraint. 

The name of “Harness Bill” was 
given to me by farmers and users 
of my They call me 
“Harness Bill, the Farmer’s 
Friend.” - 

My business is built around an 
individual—“Harness. Bill.” Its 


i 


ADVERTISEMENTS ARE WRITTEN 
PERSON AND FEATURE A PICTURE OF “HARNESS BILL” 


= SS SI SE Ss 
pa ameter 
Roy ee te 
OMAMA TANNING CO. 


4857 Se TTth Se, Ommehe Nob 
— 


—— 


ALL OF THE “HARNESS BILL” KALASH FARM-PAPER 


IN THE FIRST 


carefully, one against the other. 

The name of “Harness Bill” was 
accepted not without careful con- 
sideration. It fits myself and my 
program and it instantly. identifies 
my business. It is common and 
undignified; but it is a name: that 
the farmer understands and likes 
and feels: free to use. It puts him 
and me on a common ground. It 
helps to overcome doubt and build 
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up his confidence in me and my 
product. 

My aim is to make the name of 
“Harness Bill” mean a great deal 
more to the farmer than just a 
trade name. It must be a symbol 
of a square deal in harness. 

To give you the information 
asked, I believe it will be well. to 
sketch through my work from the 
statt. Much of what I shall here 
dictate you will, of course, not use 
but it will show you the problems 
I have had, my knowledge and 
fitness for the job, how I went 
about it, what I learned and from 
whom, and what has been accom- 
plished. 

I was born in the little town of 
Lakefield, Minn. My parents are 
Bohemian; my father was a cattle 
buyer and owned the local meat 
market. I came from a large 
family of six boys and two girls. 
My father prospered, then suffered 
financial reverses. Besides learn- 
ing the butcher and cattle business 
from my father, I also learned how 
to hunt, fish and fight. Even as a 
small boy I had a hankering to 


make things from leather and my 
main friend and idol was the town 


harness maker. It was there that 
I created in my mind the desire 
to some day be a large manufac- 
turer of farm harness, perhaps the 
largest in the world 

I was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota College of 
Agriculture, getting a degree of 
Bachelor of Science. I paid my 
way through school by waiting on 
table, wrestling and teaching. When 
I was a junior at college I was 
voted the best all-round stock 
judge at the University of Minne- 
sota. When I was a senior I again 
won this distinction. The trophies 
I won in these competitions I still 
have in my possession. 


A LOWLY stakt 


Shortly after I finished my col- 
lege work, a position as instructor 
in a large agricultural college was 
offered me. I needed the salary 
badly but a teacher’s career did not 
appeal to me nor fit into my pro- 
gram. I applied at Swift & Com- 
pany, South St. Paul, Minn., for 
a job and was put to work as a 
common laborer. I was advanced 
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rapidly. Then they selected me 
to be their first “college graduate 
in training for executive work.” | 
was moved from one department 
to another and then to the harness 
leather tannery. This was, of 
course, very pleasing to me. Get- 
ting the ground work was what | 
wanted and then to have the 
opportunity of learning leather 
tanning pleased me very much. 
I worked my way through this 
tannery until I was made general 
superintendent, which position | 
occupied throughout the forced 
production of the World War. 

I liked my work very much. 
Swift & Company, who own the 
St. Paul Tannery, as you know, 
are wonderful pears: They spare 
no expense in the training of their 
men and the valuable experience 
which I got from them I am now 
applying in my business. I might 
also add here that when I. was 
being trained as an expert tanner 
of leather I was being coached not 
only by all of Swift & Company’s 
force of leather experts, but also 
by A. W. Hoppenstedt, a consult- 
ing leather chemist of Buffalo, 
N. Y., whom they employed to assist 
me and to give me further infor- 
mation on leather tanning. I had 
charge of the entire operative end, 
which included all of the tanning, 
manufacturing and finishin, 4 the 
leather produced by the St. Paul 
Tannery 

In 1920 and after the World 
War I began feeling the urge of 
wanting to go into business in 
some way. for myself.. Manufac- 
turing farm harness was still the 
business that I wanted to get into 
just as soon as possible. On ac- 
count of my finances it was im- 
possible for me to step right out 
and make this change, but in 1921 
my opportunity came. --- 

The late C. R. Cownie,- at Des 
Moines, Iowa, owned the Omaha 
Tanning Company. - He had ‘owned 
it for years and wanfed to employ 
the services of an expert tanner 
to come down and run the Omaha 
plant. He had had many’ other 
tanners but for some reason: or 
other they had all failed to — 
the quality that he demanded. 

Mr. Cownie took me from Swift 
& Company by making it possible 
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To Reach 
Players 


Bridge 


in Boston 


Entertaining at bridge re- 
quires a lot of purchases 
besides playing cards... 
radio receiving sets, bev- 


erages, Cigars, cigarettes. 


The people who play 
bridge constitute a bet- 


ter-than-average market. 


You reach them most 
economically in Boston 
through the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, chosen 
by the United States 
Playing Card Company 
to carry the announce- 


ments and the complete 


reports of the Bridge by 
Radio Series. 


This is the third annual 
series—so that the choice 
is based on an ample ex- 


perience record. 


The Boston Evening 
Transcript should be on 
the Boston list of every 
advertiser. 


Boston 
Evening ° 


Transcript 


National Advertising Representatiwes 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
Bosten New York Chicago 
: &. 2. BIDWELL Co. 

San Francisco Los Angeles 
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NEW FACT 


The conference is ended but the ady 
tising continues on. No reason to chay 
it. Every reason to keep it as is. 

Company officials have referred to th 
facts, gathered for them in the four corn 

| of their market. The facts indicate me 
f business than ever for next year. Partid 
| larly so if the advertising story that pro 
_ so successful last year and this year 
retold next year. 


It is so ordered, and properly. Mark 
. facts, agency recommendations, and 
‘4 advertising record itself, all justiry thed 
& cision. The committee votes for anoth 
f twelve months of the same kind of advd 
~ tising. The conference closes with a rou 
~~ of enthusiastic felicitations and pleasaig 
} anticipations of a similar conference 
FE year hence. 
Then something happens—two thing 
to be exact. (1) Some fraternity men in: 
© Eastern college play a practical joke — 
~2 Tidiculous custom is revived “just for fun. 


mK RE 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK .- - - EARL 
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rrOR OLD... 


he adv?) Later, certain idle machines in the 

O chammextile industry are dusted off and put 
nto production. 

Ordinarily such incidents would escape 

rious notice. But the advertising agency 

is kept on the alert by its own self-interest 

hich impels continuing market-indica- 

ions studies in behalf of clients. It ob- 


erves thése incidents and follows them 


mand the fad become a fact. It sees the fact 
Mstart the idle textile machines. It sees the 
client’s sales curve pointing downward— 


and knows the reason. 

Armed with its New Facts the agency = 
presents its clients with a new plan of 

leasag advertising. It urges that the current adver- 

tising, based on Old Facts, be scrapped... 
The sales curve straightens, then points up. 

The client congratulates itself on having 
an agency that finds new facts in time and 
that has the courage to take advantage of 
them in time. 
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The ABC report for the six 
months ending Sept. 30, 1928 
shows that the 


CITY CIRCULATION 
of 


THE BUFFALO 
EVENING TIMES 





18 
93,949 
—a gain in the city of 
12,539 copies or 15.5% over 
the same period of 1927. 
It is significant that our 
evening competitor with 
only 99,862 city circula- 


tion, shows a gain of only 
51 copies over 1927. 


Keep up with the Times 


EVENING SUNDAY 
122,014 (ABC) 154,710 
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for me to, acquire a substantial 
interest in the Omaha Tanning 
Company. My first year at the 
Omaha plant was taken up largely 
by the installation of new machin- 
ery and equipment. We tanned a 
lot of harness leather and the plant 
began booming and showing signs 
of a profitable business. After the 
preliminary _ work, which took 
about two years,- we launched into 
the harness manufacturing busi- 
ness and secured the services of a 
few very capable harness makers. 
That was the beginning of our har- 
ness manufacturing business. 

Now I want to get over on the 
other side of the fence and give 
due credit to the counsel on mail- 
order advertising and selling which 
I had. Swift & Company sold only 
through the dealer channels. This, 
of course, they do on an enormous 
scale. The change, when I came 
into this direct-to-the-user mail- 
order business was revolutionary to 
me. I studied every form of ad- 
vertising possible. I studied the 
farmer and his problems very 
I had been raised in a 
small town. I had worked on 
farms and had done practically 
every job on a farm. I knew 
something of the farmer’s prob- 
lems so, of course, I felt at home. 


carefully. 


MAKING FRIENDS OF THE FARMER 


To win the confidence of the 
farmer I decided that I was going 
to tell him exactly who I was and 
where I could be found. I was 
going to prove to him my honesty 
and sincerity. I took a real in- 
terest in the farmer, in what he 
thinks and how he acts. I learned 
to look at my business from the 
farmer’s angle and to be frank and 
friendly with him, to get on a 
common ground with him, to learn 
how to hold his confidence and 
make him my friend. I was going 
to teach him to expect much and 
then give him, always, a little more 
than he expected. I worked on my 
letters in keeping with such a pro- 
gram, My catalogs and other liter- 
ature were carefully compiled and 
every angle was studied. 

I learned much about the farm- 
ers in my life. I have hunted 
with. them, fished with them and I 
have played .with them .as a. boy. 
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I know the farmers well; I grew 
up with them. I learned that the 
farmer is intelligent, that he is 
industrious and economical; he is 
honest and sincere; he is exceed- 
ingly appreciative and hospitable. 
He wants to live honorably and 
comfortably; he is content with 
his calling, interested in his work, 
and progressive. He is independ- 
ent, . self-sufficient, and proud; but 
he is plain and unassuming, ex- 
ceedingly so. There is no conceit 
or false show about him; he is 
always himself and is inclined to 
avoid others who are not that way. 

I did not jump headlong and 
without thought into the business 
of manufacturing and selling farm 
harness. I had the tannery. 
could purchase hides at a low 
price and tan harness leather in 
my own plant that was second to 
none in this country. I under- 
stood harness making and could 
employ the most competent harness 
makers. I had financial backing 
and I had learned much about 
doing business with farmers. 

I knew the -situation in the 
leather and harness industries. The 
price of leather was way down and 
harness prices had not yet fol- 
lowed. I knew that I would not 
suffer from the readjustment that 
had to come. I knew the farmers 
were complaining against such high 
prices for harness when they were 
getting so little for the raw hides. 
I knew the time and conditions 
were propitious. 

I had carefully figured how I 
could best serve the farmer in this 
businéss and that is why I decided 
to. sell direct. 

In the face of this motor age, 
it may look as though the harness 
business is doomed. Some manu- 
facturers of harness and many 
dealers hold that opinion. But the 
tractor has not reached the point 
where a farmer can operate with- 
out work horses, and I don’t be- 
lieve it ever will supplant the horse. 
The horse population is increasing 
today. I had no misgivings. about 
the possibilities of the harness 
field. 

My first season in the harness 
business I made a few sets of farm 
harness and peddled them from 
farm. to. farm. I sold them and 
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made more harness. I started 
with one harness maker, then two, 
then four, then ten, and so on up 
to several hundred. I have made 
excellent harness ever since the 
first harness I put out and I have 
sold them constantly for less 
money than the farmer had been 
paying for equal quality. I ex- 
plained why I could do this and 
my explanation was accepted; in 
fact farmers welcomed such a 
business. 

From the start, my farm-paper 
advertisements have featured the 
factory, my experience as a tanner 
and my way of dealing. They 
are written in the first son and 
my face in the advertisement is 
as prominently displayed as the 
product I sell. They would react 
as bombastic and "Weansiedy if 
they failed to impress the reader 
as sincere. I considered that. 

I set $1 as the limit I could 
afford to pay for farm-paper in- 
quiries, believing that the propor- 
tion developing to sales would 
make $1 the outside. The aver- 
age cost of my inquiries is way 
under that limit and the propor- 
tion of inquiries developing into 
sales is very much larger than I 
had dared to hope for. 

Early in my experience in the 
harness business, my attention was 
attracted by a then new advertising 
medium—the radio. I studied it 
closely, and decided it would be a 
good tie-up with my farm-paper 
advertising. I tried it over a 
strictly farm station. I broadcast 
the talks myself, following the 
same style as used in my farm- 
paper advertisements. It brought 
requests for my catalog. I used 
that particular station extensively, 
broadcasting personally at least 
once a week and for long periods. 
The regular announcer gave the 
talks when I was not there. 

I used other stations also, and 
still use them. But to get the 
best results I found I had to do 
this announcing myself. I installed 
a studio in my plant, using a farm 
station through remote control, 
and put on programs daily during 
my season. I have my own enter- 
tainers. I am very particular 
about the kind of programs they 
put on. They must tie up with the 
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general scheme of “Haeness Bill.” 

My entertainers, when they have 

an “off” evening, draw big crowds 

in small-town theaters, where they 

appear as “Harness Bill’s Radio 
ntertainers.” 

I found that the radio gave me 
publicity which I needed—very 
favorable publicity with the farm- 
ers. I find, however, that on the 
whole radio inquiries are not so 
productive of sales, due perhaps 
to contests and other such schemes 
as are so generally used in radio 
advertising. But I wanted “Har- 
ness Bill” to become a familiar 
character and the radio brought 
that about. I wanted requests for 
my catalog whether the writer was 
really in the market for harness 
or not. My. catalog makes me 
friends and boosters. 

For a time I had opposition—a 
great deal. Organized effort was 
made to stop me. I was even 
hauled before the Federal Trade 
Commission and given most unde- 
sirable publicity before my case 
was disposed of but I capitalized 
on that organized effort to stop 
me and turned it back on my op- 
position most a agen | to my- 
self. I was highly gratified to see 
the extent to which the farmers 
considered me their friend. 


FARMERS ARE APPRECIATIVE 


My policy is to give the farmer 
an excellent bargain. I can do it, 
the way I operate. Farmers soon 
learned this fact and they spread 
the good word. I mentioned that 
farmers are appreciative. They 
are most appreciative. Seldom a 
day passes that I do not receive 
letters*from users of my harness 
telling me not only how well they 
like the harness but also how much 
they appreciate the saving and 
how glad they are that I am doing 
such good work for the farmers. 
I have hundreds of letters of this 
kind. I also have hundreds of pic- 
tures of farmers using my harness 
—pictures which they took or 
drove to town to have taken. | 
gave them nothing for these let- 
ters and these pictures. Many of 
them wrote that they thought the 
pictures might help me and they 
were glad to have the opportunity 
to do that much for me. I am 
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Are Cougars Man - Killers? 


Though reports show that attacks on mankind 
by the cougar or mountain lion, while not fre- 
quent, have happened at various times, and 
though the Smithsonian Institution records the 
capture of a known man-eating individual of 
this species, the cougar is not generally classed 
in the top category of dangerous game. In the 
December issue of FOREST AND STREAM, 
Mr. A. G. Collins, author of “A Kaibab Cougar 
Hunt,” says: 

“The cougar is very cowardly but will fight when 

cornered. But he is, without a doubt, our most 


destructive predatory animal and the hunter who 
kills a cougar saves many deer.” 


Because FOREST AND STREAM recounts the 
experiences and observations of the foremost 


authorities in the field, more than one hundred 
thousand sportsmen read every issue. 


Publisher 
W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena 


Coast: Hallett Cole, 1459 
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using nineteen page layouts of such 
pictures in my new catalog, now on 
the . press. 

My business has grown each 
year beyond my facilities for tak- 
ing care of it in the planned way. 
The first season I sold about 
worth of my harness. That so 
encouraged me that I put in more 
new equipment than I expected to 
have need for for several years. 
The next season I sold more than 
$150,000 worth of harness—and I 
couldn’t tan the leather and make 
the harness to fill so many orders. 

The following summer, I greatly 
enlarged my factory, but that did 
not enlarge it enough, for along 
came half a million dollars’ worth 
of orders and swamped my plant 
once more. Again I increased my 
facilities and output and the fol- 
lowing season I was overwhelmed 
with a million-dollar business. Last 
season exceeded those figures, but 
I was prepared. 

Swamping my factory is what 
gave my opposition the opportunity 
to annoy me. I was faced with 
the question of buying leather and 
harness or allowing orders to go 
unfilled and customers to be dis- 
appointed. I filled the orders. It 
wasn’t very profitable business. 
The harness had to be “Harness 
Bill” quality and sell at “Harness 
Bill’s” prices. My customers were 
satisfied—and that is all that really 
concerned me. 

That farmers appreciate my 
product and my prices and have 
accepted “Harness Bill’ as the 
champion of a square deal in har- 
ness is proved, I believe, not only 
by the growth of my business, but 
also by the measure of good-will 
and popularity I enjoy with these 
people. I receive invitations to 
visit in their homes, to attend their 
social gatherings, and to speak at 
meetings of their various organi- 
zations. I am not an orator, not 
even a pleasing speaker, and they 
know it. I have no message,* ex- 
cept my own business; yet the last 
two years there has scarcely been 
a week between spring and win- 
ter that I have not attended or 
been invited as a speaker or guest 
of honor at one or more such 
gatherings. 

I always urge farmers to visit 
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me and see my factory. I do this 
partly because I am proud of my 
plant but mainly because of ef- 
fotts to discredit me by reports 
that I am not a manufacturer, 
Farmers do visit mé—sometimes 
hundreds in a single day. Just 
now, a little group of farmers 
coming here passed my window. 
One looked up, saw me and nudged 
another and I overheard him say, 
“There he is.” I shall stop this 
dictation and go out and talk with 
them. They are my friends. 


Strathmore Buys Rising. Paper 
Company 
The Strathmore Paper Company, Mit- 
tineague, Mass., has purchased the B. 
S. ~pes Paper Company, Housatonic, 
Mass. he name of the purchased 
compan will be changed to the Risin 
Paper Coepeny and it will be operated 


as a separate unit, carrying its own 
lines of paper, trade-marks, etc. Of- 
ficers of the company are: 
W. Jj. Raybold; 

Franklin, and treasurer, H. A. 


President, 
vice-president, B. A 
Moses. 


F. B. Marshall Returns to 
Underwood & Underwood 


Frank B. Marshall, who has been for 
five and a half years with the Stadler 
Photographic oe, Ga. has re- 
veal. Underwood nderwood, 
ieieietinin with whom he was for- 
merly associated. He will be with the 
department of advertising illustrations 
at the Underwood & Underwood Chi- 
cago studios. 


Appoint Weston Hill 


The Bank Vault Inspection Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of the Yeo 
Rotary Nigh ht Depository for banks, has 
appointed Weston Hill, New York, ad- 
vertising, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Business and banking papers are 
being used. 

DeGez, Inc., New York, maker of 
men’s apparel, has also placed its ad 
vertising account with Weston Hill. 


Purchases Milwaukee Electric 
Crane Company 


The Harnischfeger Corporation, Mi! 
waukee, has purchased the Milwauke: 
Crane and Manufacturing ‘Compenv, of 
that cit The latter company will be 
operated under its present management 


Cosmetic Account to Aubrey & 
Moore 
The Boyer Chemical Laboratory Com 
pany, cosmetics, ‘Chicago, has placed 
its advertising account with Aubrey & 
Moore, Ine., advertising agency, of that 
city. 
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John G. 
Lonsdale 


of 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 


President . . . National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Director . . . United States Chamber of Commerce 
Vice-President . . . . American Bankers Association 
President . . . St. Louis Clearing House Association 


editorial influence 
with men of 
influence 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 


110 East 42d Street New York City 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


26,309 net paid A. B.C. reaching 9/10 
of the Banking Capital of America 
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Typographers of America 
Welcome New Members: 
who see eye to eye with us * 


This is not an organization committed to 
promoting private gain. It is a national body 
established and conducted to raise the stand- 
ard of the whole typographic guild to the end 
that our calling shall draw to itself the flower 
of creative ability, character and equipment. 
In this fraternal spirit we invite every typog- 
rapher who subscribes to our ideals to become 
one of us, so that all of us may widen our useful- 
ness alike to the craft that we cherish and to the 


profession of advertising that we aim to adorn. 


Buy Composition only from Members 
of The Advertising Typographers of 
America Whose Names and Ad- 
dresses are Listed on the Opposite Page 
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Advertising Typographers 
of America 


TarAarts Paintinc Coar...........27 East 31st Street, New York 
Trpocrapmic Service Co. or N. Y., Inc. 216 East 45th St., New York 
Typocrapuic Service Co 417 East Pico Street, Los Angeles 
Kuart H. Vork, Inc. . . 215 East 37th Street, New York 
Waawick Trrocrapnens, Inc... . . . .617 North 8th Street, St. Louis 
Groace Wutens & Co. .....497 West Fort Street, Detroit 
S. Wuens & Co... .... 21 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 
Tue Woop Crarxe Press -aeeeseees. 75 Broad Street, Boston 
Wooprow Press, Inc... . .. ....23§ Varick Street, New York 
Ap Service Co. ‘ 313 West 37th Street, New York 
Apvertiine Acencies’ Service Co... 216 East 45th Street, New York 
Apvertisinc-CrartsMen, Inc. (A-C) 132 West 31st Street, New York 
Apveatiinc Typocrarners, Inc.. .231 West agth Street, New York 
Tue Apveatrre Co., Inc. 345 West 39th Street, New York 
Aaxm Apvertiens Service 422 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Assoctatep Tyrocarapners, Inc... .460 West 34th Street, New York 
Tue Beaxerey Press : ; . .72 Lincoln Street, Boston 
Beatscn & Cooper 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
J. M. Bunoscno, Inc. 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 
E. M. Diamant Typocrapuic Service 195 Lexington Ave., New York 
Frost Baotners . .460 West 34th Street, New York 
Davip Gunes & Co., Inc. ...22 Thames Street, New York 
Haves-Locuner .... 106 East Austin Avenue, Chicago 
Haroun A. Hoes, Inc. 215 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Monracue Ler Co., Inc. 216 East 45th Street, New York 
Faeperic Newson Pumuirs, Inc... .. 314 East 23rd Street, New York 
Parocressive Composition Co... Ninth at Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
Hetter-Epwanns Tyrocrapny, Inc. 250 West goth Street, New York 
Epwin H. Sruart, Inc. : 422 First Avenue, Pittsburgh 
Surenion Tyrocrapny, Inc... . 305 East 47th Street, New York 
Supneme Ap Seavice .., 229 West 28th Street, New York 
Tue Typocrapnic Service Co. 75 North New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
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Here, nine-word 


Here’s brevity for you. 
Re: Child Life’s circula- 
tion. 

TWO HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND STOP THIRTY- 
FIVE CENTS STOP GOOD 
INCOME FAMILIES EX- 
CLUSIVELY SFOP. 


These are the essential 
facts. 


Significant, worth 
while? Some of the best 
known advertisers think 
so. Quaker Oats, Fels- 
Naptha, Santa Fe, for 
example. Cream of Wheat, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
Keds, Jell-O, Add-a- 
pearl, Northern Pacific 
Railway, Crayola, Postum 


* 


* 





telegram writers! 


. .. and many others who 
advertise in Child Life 
regularly. 

Have you seen an issue 
—recently? Examine this 
month’s carefully.. Con- 
sider the possibilities here 
for your product. Many 
manufacturers have found 
that Child Life reaches a 
better market at lower cost 
than any other magazine. 

Why not talk things 
over with your ageficy? 
Now, before you coniplete 
next year’s budget. Or 
write to Child Life direct 
for complete information 
—536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


* 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp MCNatiy & Company 
Publishers 
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Is the National Advertiser Demand- 
ing Too Much Service of the 
Small-Town Newspaper? 


Some Publishers Think So—And They Are Starting to Rebel 


By C. W. Barton 


President-Publisher, Sheridan, Wyoming, Post Enterprise 


S the national advertiser demand- 
ing too much service of the 
small-town newspapers? 
emphatically so,” ex- 
claimed 500 country editors in 
Many of them, get hot 


“Yes, 


unison. 
under the collar at 
the mere mention 
of the subject, de- 
claring that mer- 
chandising co-oper- 
ation is the bunk 
and is only to be 
mentioned in words 
unprintable in the 
English language 
and with a super- 
abundance of pro- 
fanity. This sub- 
ject was freely dis- 
cussed at a recent 
meeting of a State 
press association, 
and it is being 
cussed and dis- 
cussed by news- 
paper men all over 
the country. 

“What do you do 
with questionnaires 
sent out by national 
advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies 
asking for every 
kind of informa- 
tion?” asked one 
publisher of an- 
other. 

“Throw the 
damned things in 


circulation. 








Mr. Barton has had a 
varied experience in publish- 
ing. He was business man- 
ager of The Advance, re- 
ligious weekly published at 
Chicago; assistant publisher 
of the New York Telegraph 
and owner of the Casper, 
Wyo., Tribune before he 


purchased the Sheridan Post 
Enterprise five years ago. 


Before embarking on the 
tempestuous waters of pub- 
lishing, he had been with 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
and was assistant general 
sales and advertising man- 
ager of the American Chicle 
Company. 

It is of interest that Mr. 
Barton, who brings. out the 
fact that certain small-town 
publishers are of emphatic 
opinion that advertising 
agencies demand too much 
in the way of service from 
newspaper publishers, is a 
brother of Bruce Barton, 
chairman of the board of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 








the editor of a paper of 1,000 
Our town only has 
3,000 people in it and a trading 
area of 2,000 more. 
hundred advertising agencies write 
me every year asking me how many 


Yet several 


kinds of coffee or 
chewing gum are 
sold in our terri- 
tory, how many 
pounds or : sticks 
are consumed by 
the average family, 
what percentage of 
our people are Jews, 
Gentiles, Ethiopians 
or highbrows ; what 
is the average sal- 
ary of our wage 
earners and profes- 
sional men, does 
our drinking-water 
contain alkali, and 
10,000 other ques- 
tions, including 
continuous demands 
for typewritten 
lists too numer- 
ous to mention. 
About the only 
question they 
haven’t asked me 
by mail is ‘Who is 
your bootlegger?’” 

Pausing a mo- 
ment for breath, 
the editor, warm- 
ing up to his sub- 
ject, strolled up to 
the chairman with 


the waste basket,” was the prompt 
rejoinder. 

“Of all the unadulterated crust, 
gall, cheek and other varieties of 
imposition! Nothing gets my goat 
like these confounded requests for 
free information. It would take a 
statistical. bureau of twenty-five 
people to supply the information 
that advertising agencies ask of 


his face flushed and with the look of 
a crusader in his eyes. Pounding the 
desk with his fist, he wheeled and 
faced his audience, saying: 
“Gentlemen, the time has come 
for us to rebel. These national 
advertisers and their agencies think 
we are a bunch of saps. They 
hold out false hopes to us of get- 
ting big national advertising con- 
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tracts in order that they may get 
us to dig up hundreds-of dollars’ 
worth of free information for them 
and after we have gone to a lot 
of trouble and expense getting out 
letters to answer a lot of fool ques- 
tions, and sent them in enough sta- 
tistics to fill an encyclopedia, what 
do we get out of it, I ask you what 
in the hell do we get out of it?” 

“Not a damn thing,” yells some- 
body from a back seat. 

“You bet,” yells still another. 
For a moment pandemonium 
reigned while various. publishers 
and advertising men expressed 
themselves freely and profanely on 
the subject. 

After the chairman had called 
the meeting to order the speaker 
continued. Raising his arm in a 
gesture of defiance, he then de- 
clared : 

“Gentlemen, that is exactly what 
I am going to suggest. You have 
taken the very words out of my 
mouth. Let’s make ’em pay for it. 

“If this information is valuable 
to the national advertiser it is 
worth paying for. I move, Mr. 
Chairman, that this august assem- 
bly go on record as protesting 
against the heartless manner in 
which national advertisers have 
worked us and fooled us in the 
past, and that we demand in the 
future that they pay for our ser- 
vices. Furthermore, I suggest that 
when these advertising agencies 
write us in the future requesting 
co-operation that they address us 
reverently as follows: 

Drawing from his inside pocket 
a letter he unfolded it and began 
to read.) 

“ "My Dear Publisher: Mr. Smith 
desires some information from you 
and is willing to pay for it. In 
fact he expects to pay for it. If 
the information which we receive 
from you justifies our client in 
using your paper we will give you 
an advertising contract which will 
net you at least $—. In case our 
client is unable to use your pa 
we agree to pay you at least 
for your trouble and expense. 

Folding up the letter and putting 
it in his pocket he returned to 
his chair and sat down. 

The chairman rose from his seat 
slowly. 
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“Before putting this motion to a 
vote I would like to call upon Mr. 
Jones. Mr. Jones is the publisher of 
one of our largest daily newspapers 
and he has had phenomenal success 
in securing national advertising. 
In fact, his paper is quite the envy 
of nearly all of us. If Mr. Jones 
is willing we would like to have 
him tell us how he gets this na- 
tional advertising and also what 
his attitude is toward giving free 
merchandising co-operation.” 

The audience turned around ex- 
pectantly as Mr. Jones arose and 
walked to the front of the room. 
Mr. Jones was comparatively a 
newcomer, having lived only five 
years in the State and yet his 
newspaper had forged rapidly to 
the front. He began quietly to 
speak. 

“Mr. Chairman, gentlemen,” he 
said, “I have listened attentively 
to the previous speaker’s argu- 
ments and while I agree with him 
in some respects, still I am forced 
to state that my success ifi secur- 
ing national advertising accounts is 
due almost entirely to the fact that 
our newspaper gives an enormous 
amount of this so-called free mer- 
chandising co-operation. Not only 
do we try as far as possible to sup- 
ply national advertisers and their 
agencies with all the information 
that they require, but in many cases 
we go much further. For example, 
here are some of the things we do: 

“Secure dealers, arrange for win- 
dow and counter displays, arrange 
with wholesalers and retailers to 
lay in a stock of the goods which 
are to be advertised, send out let- 
ters to all dealers in our trading 
areas, assist in distributing samples 
at various lodges, and in many 
other ways render merchandising 
service. I believe our paper goes 
a great deal farther than most 
papers in rendering merchandising 
service, but there are limits beyond 
which we will not go. 

“Before entering the newspaper 
business I had several years’ ex- 
perience in the general merchan- 
dising field and I realize what the 
national advertiser is up against. 
I realize, first, that it is useless 
for him to advertise in a commu- 
nity until he has a good distribu- 
tion, for unless the public can 
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Taking the Guesswork Out 
of Advertising 


To “take the guesswork out 
of newspaper advertising” is 
a task which S. E. Conybeare 
has taken upon his shoulders, 
and his plan for this accom- 
plishment is solid and substan- 
tial and will be successful for 
those who follow it. 

At the Atlantic City Con- 
vention of the “Association of 
Naional Advertisers,” Mr. 
Conybeare, who is the well 
known executive in charge of 
the advertising of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, of 
Lancaster, Pa., stated that 
“advertisers in newspapers to- 
day must buy sales—not cir- 
culation.” 

He added that “any adver- 
tiser who does not check the 
cost of his advertising against 
sales is working blindfolded.” 

“Too frequently,” he said, 
“advertisers have relied on ad- 
vertising in a few magazines 
to do an advertising job which 
can only be done by intensive 
local advertising in markets 
which offer a high degree of 
buying power for that particu- 
lar advertiser’s product.” 

“The principle of dominant 
newspaper market areas, if 
applied to American business 
generally would help to take 
a lot of guesswork out of ad- 
vertising.” 

Mr. Conybeare’s plan pro- 
vides for a complete “break- 
down” of newspaper circula- 
tions by counties in order that 
any national advertiser, know- 


By R. F. R. HuntsMAN 








ing his own specific market 
areas, can check individual 
newspaper circulations in 
those areas and determine 
which is the most economical 
when compared to local sales. 

“Any advertiser,” he told 
the convention delegates of the 
“A. N. A.,” “who operates 
on a basis of dominant news- 
paper marketing areas can do 
a much more intelligent job 
in allocating his appropriation 
to produce more profitable re- 
sults in net sales.” 

It will be a simple matter 
for the “A. N. A.” to make a 
survey of the County of the 
Bronx in Greater New York. 

Here is one of the largest 
Counties in the United States, 
and at the gateway of the 
Country’s largest City. 

Here is a population of a 
million. 

Here is one newspaper—and 
there is only one—to cover 
the county. The Bronx Home 
News does the job alone. 

Here 754 carriers, daily and 
Sunday, deliver “The Home 
News” directly into Bronx 
homes. 

Here is a definite segment 
of the great metropolis, but a 
County strong in its demand 
for the news of its own do- 
main. Nowhere, except in 
“The Home News,” can the 
people living in the Bronx get 
the local news of the Bronx. 

The publishers of this news- 
(Continued on page 120) 
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(Continued from page 119) 
paper are afraid of no test of 
its value as an advertising 
medium. 

It sells the goods—It Al- 
ways Sells The Goods. 

Its columns are closely 
guarded against undesirable 
advertising; its news is the 
news which may be read in 
any home. 

Ask anyone living in the 
Bronx if they read this news- 
paper. Ask any advertiser 
who has used its columns if 
the results were not astound- 
ing. 

The answers will always be: 
"ee 

Mr. Conybeare’s plan of 
“taking the guesswork out of 
newspaper advertising” will be 
a fine thing for “The Home 
News” of the Bronx. 

Those advertisers who have 
used this newspaper have al- 
ready had the “guesswork” 
taken out, so far as the Bronx 
is concerned. 

Those who have not done 
so, have an agreeable and 
profitable surprise awaiting 
them. 

Here is a “Market of a 
Million,” in one County, 
covered by one newspaper. 

Ask any advertiser who has 
used the “Bronx Home News” 
if it sold his goods. 

He will say: “It did.” 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 
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secure his product from the local 
stores his advertising is thrown 
away. I realize also that the big- 
ger the national advertiser is, the 
more careful he is about how, and 
where, he spends his money. He 
no longer is satisfied with the pub- 
lisher’s sworn statement of circu- 
lation. He demands proof, ani 
requires that publishers should 
either join the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, or that State press 
associations provide for a similar 
audit in minute detail. 


SERVICE PAID 


“During my five years’ residence 
in your State I have added nearly 
200 new national accounts to our 
paper. I have been imposed upon 
many, many times by advertisers 
and agencies, but, gentlemen, it has 
paid me to give this service. How- 
ever, for your information, I have 
found out what agencies are on 
the square, and what agencies 
merely kid me along with prom- 
ises of business which never ma- 
terializes. I have found out that 
the advertiser is willing to pay a 
very high line rate for his adver- 
tising, provided he sells enough 
goods in the territory to make the 
selling cost reasonably low. 

“We are living in a thinly popu- 
lated State, yet each one of you 
publishers represents a selling mar- 
ket that is well worth the attention 
of national advertisers. 1 believe 
that the solution to your problem 
lies in the publishers of daily 
papers joining the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, and in weekly pub- 
lishers forming an association with 
a central office, which can furnish 
a national advertiser complete and 
proved facts regarding the individ- 
ual weekly papers, and then allow 
the national advertisers to buy the 
combined circulation of.all of your 
papers at a fair price by dealing 
only with the central office.” 

The foregoing conversation rep- 
resents two sides of a hotly dis- 
puted question. The writer believes 
that most advertising agencies do 
not intend to impose upon publish- 
ers, but believes that a little frank- 
ness on the part of the advertising 
agency and a little more ra- 
tion on the part of the publisher 
will prove mutually ble. 
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Reaching Grocery 
Buyers by the 


Million 


at the 
“Point of Purchase” 
2P 


80% of America’s Urban House- 
wives are consistent patrons of 
the Chain Grocery Stores in 


THE ADSEALIT SYSTEM - 
q 

Your message stands alone, riveting the most val- 
uable attention any Grocery Specialty Manufacturer’s 
advertisement can command. @ The Adsealit Medium 
—direct to the consumer through the hands of the clerk 
—applies added sales pressure at whatever interval 
you wish; any time, in any market and for any period. 
a a a a a a t 4 2 4 4 4» 4 


THE ADSEALIT CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE sa la 
NEW YORK 863 Fillmore Street 
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A Few Mild Wor 


in the Textile 


I+ thneiit Shiel to “talk 
big” about circulationswhen you have 
big circulations to talk about—or 
even when you haven’t. 

We have been publishing papers 
and magazines in the textile-apparel 
field for a good many years now. We 
have two daily papers, and two maga- 
zines in America, and two magazines 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We ought to know the departrent 
store, dry goods and specialty field 
pretty well by this time. You will 
find Fairchild publications read wher- 
ever there are good merchants. 

Although for some time two of our 
publications, Women’s Wear Daily 
and Women’s Wear Magazine, have 
had the largest definitely known paid 
circulations in the textile-apparel field 


we have always felt that soundness of 
circulation was more important than 
quantity. 

That is why Fairchild publications 
are edited and printed for the reader 
first, last and all the time. 

That is why Fairchild publications 
are always sold outright, for the full 
price, without rebates, cut rates, quan- 
tity discounts, premiums or other 
artificial stimulants. 

That is why all our American pub- 
lications are A. B.C. If there were 
a European A. B. C. our transatlantic 
magazines would be audited, too. 

When it comes to coverage in the 
textile-apparel field we do not know 
of any better buy than the combina- 
tion of Women’s Wear Daily and 
Women’s Wear Magazine. 


Here is the distribution of their net paid (ABC) circulations, 
based on the statements of June, 1928. 


Women’s Wear 


Daily 
14,712 
2,908 
9,517 
1,803 
1,262 


30,202 


Women’s Wear ’ 
Magazine Combined 


14,599 29,311 
500 3,408 
1,964 11,481 
1,896 3,699 
2,224 3,486 


21,183 51,385 
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bout Circulation 
pparel Field 


Of course there is duplication in 
the combined circulation. There is 
a probability of duplication between 
any two publications, and the more 
distinctive the publication, the greater 
the duplication you are likely to 
find. 


We are frank to say we do not know 
the precise percentage of duplication 
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in the circulation of these two publi- 
cations. The most we can determine 
is the duplication of readership, as re- 
vealed by what our readers tell us. 


A careful, accurate and machine 
tabulated analysis of an extensive 
questionnaire among our readers 
shows the readership of these two 
publications as follows: 








Readers of Readers of Undupli- 
Women’s Women’s Cases of cated 
Wear Wear Duplica- Reader- 
Daily Magazine Total tion ship 
In the Retail Field 55,460 43,809 99,269 14,983 84,286 


In the Wholesale 
Field 
Mfg. and Mill 


9,911 
34,799 


1,517 
7,222 









519 
2,470 


11,428 
42,021 


10,909 


39,551 








Total 100,170 





So far as we know there is no cir- 
culation in the textile-apparel field 
equal to the circulation of either of 
these publications, either as a whole 
or in the retail field. 

So far as we know there is no com- 
bination of two sound circulations in 
this field which equals the combina- 
tion of these two, even allowing for 
duplication. 


DIPUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


52,548 . 











152,718 17,972 134,746 








So far as we know there is no com- 
parable publication in this field which 
offers to its advertisers a sound cir- 
culation at a rate per page per thou- 
sand equal to the rate at which space 
can be bought in Women’s Wear 
Daily and Women’s Wear Magazine. 

So far as we know there is no com- 
bination in this field which covers the 
retail trade so thoroughly as these two. 


















How Should Advertisements Be 
Filed for Record? 


Many Advertisers Lean on Scrap Books as Most Convenient for 
This Purpose 


NE: of the problems of detail 
which faces every advertis- 
ing department is that of filing 
both proofs and published copies 
of advertisements. Some easily 
accessible, easily understood filing 
system is essential to the conduct 
of the well-run department. 
Printers’ INK recently received 
the following inquiry from an ad- 
vertiser who is about to launch 
upon an extended newspaper cam- 
paign : 


We wonder whether you have any 
information which would help us to de- 
velop the most effective type of filing 
system for preserving our newspaper 
advertisements. 

ave national advertisers found it 
preferable to preserve the entire news- 
paper or just the tear sheet? 

hat is the most efficient way of 
filing these for permanent record and 
at the same time for easy reference? 

Our own idea was to have a display 
stand, possibly of the revolving type 
such as is often used for displaying 
charts and maps, and so forth. The 
kind of stand we have in mind is com- 
pos of a number of separate display 
surfaces, which open and close from the 
center-rod of the stand, like P* leaves 
of a book. We thought thaf the to 
of each surface might be fitted wit 
hooks over which a bar might be placed 
to hold the tear ‘sheets firm, his i 
could be used only if tear sheets were 
preserved. A separate leaf of the stand 
could be used for each newspaper, but 
of course, when a large number of 
papers are used it would be necessary 
to have a number of these stands which 
would take up a great deal of space. 

The filing cabinet on the other hand 
is not so easily referred to as it re- 
quires removing the entire sheet to get 
a full view of the page. 

If you can let us know how other 
national advertisers are meeting this 
question successfully we shall greatly 
appreciate it. 


In order to answer this inquiry, 
reference was made to the files of 


Printers’ INK and letters were 
written to a number of repre- 
sentative national advertisers in 
different fields. 

It was found that most adver- 
tisers still cling to a scrap book 
system. Most of the experienced 
advertisers who were consulted 
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do not question the necessity of 
keeping a complete file of adver- 
tisements, but a large proportion 
of them point out that reference 
is made to such a file infrequently 
and, therefore, the necessity for 
having each advertisement _in- 
stantly accessible is not great. 

It was found, also, that the 
average advertiser does not be- 
lieve it to be necessary to keep a 
complete publication page if the 
advertisement occupies only a part 
of it. The chief reason for re- 
ferring to the entire page is to 
determine whether the advertiser 
is getting good position and the 
reason for making this checking 
is so that adjustments can be 
made as soon as possible after the 
publication of the advertisement. 
If the position is not satisfactory 
the question must be taken up 
with the publisher at once, and as 
soon as the matter has been satis- 
factorily adjusted there seems to 
be no further reason for keeping 
the complete page. As a matter 
of fact, the complete page may be 
a handicap when the advertiser at 
some later date wishes to refer to 
a particular advertisement since 
the confusion of other advertise- 
ments on the page makes it just 
that much more difficult for the 
manufacturer to refer to the par- 
ticular piece of copy for which he 
is looking. 

In an article in Printers’ Inx 
MontHty (January, 1927) there 
was described an unusual system 
used by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company. This company pastes 
all advertisements of whatever 
nature and size in a series of 
scrap books. At the bottom of 
each page is a typewritten slip of 
which the following is a sample: 
Date— 
Value— 
oduction— 
ertisement 


Publication—Blank Magazine. 
December, 1925. Size—page. 
Cc. Class—very good. 
good. _Pages—104. L-B 
—1l. Pages from reading—3. Opposite 
advertisement—Standard Oil Company, 
page advertisement. Remarks:— 





or 
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By an ingenious system the 

company was parceled off rect- 
angles, which represent adver- 
tising pages, into various com- 
partments. Each one of these 
units of space is numbered ac- 
cording to the company’s estimate 
of its value. The system works 
automatically so that an ordinary 
fling clerk can immediately 
classify each advertisement as to 
its position and, therefore, its 
value. In the particular quotation 
just given, the value is rated as 
C” which means that the adver- 
tisement appeared on the inside 
front cover of the magazine. If 
the advertisement appears in some 
other position it is rated accord- 
ing to the valuation chart. 

The system is worked out with 
considerable detail and there is no 
space here to describe it. It is 
probably one of the most elaborate 
systems used by any national ad- 
vertiser and it is doubtful if many 
would care to go into such great 
detail, although there is no ques- 
tion of the value of such an 
analysis. 

The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany maintains the complete rec- 
ord of all its advertisements in 
the form of proofs pasted in scrap 
books. This includes advertise- 
ments planned for magazines, 
newspapers, business papers, every 
piece of any direct-mail cam- 
paign, etc. The file book is a 
large one, about fifteen by twenty- 
four inches in page size and from 
four to six inches thick. The ad- 
vertisements are indexed in the 
front of the scrap book and are 
filed month by month. 

C. K. Hart, advertising man- 
ager of the company, says: 

We find that this plan offers a con- 
venient method for reference. Ordi- 
narily we have a small supply of proofs 
of each publication advertisement that 
is kept in another file and in case we 
desire any such reprints for exhibits 
for conventions or meetings they can 
be procured without referring to the 
file k. No advertisements are ever 
taken from the file 


S. W. Straus & Company, Inc., 
according to H. Matthews, 
vice-president, files its advertise- 
ments in several ways. First, it 
keeps a complete set of clippings 
of every insertion in two key 
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newspapers which get the full 
schedule. Second, for the sake of 
convenience of getting a quick 
look at advertising campaigns, it 
keeps a scrap book in chronologi- 
cal order. Third, it files proofs in 
chronological order, keeping them 
for at least five years. Mr. Mat- 
thews says that the file of these 
proofs is rather cumbersome but 
practical use of the system seems 
to justify it. 

Copies of all the advertisements 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
are retained in scrap books. The 
company has a book for each type 
of advertising, business paper, 
magazine, newspaper, etc. In the 
magazine scrap book, a certain 
number of pages are provided for 
each publication used and the cur- 
rent copy is pasted in each month. 
The same thing is done with busi- 
ness-paper copy. For the news- 
paper advertisements a book is 
used which classifies them as to 
size. This company also keeps a 
running file of proof sheets of 
current advertisements which can 
be used at sales conventions or in 
mail campaigns. 

The Gorham Company uses a 
somewhat similar system. Tear 
sheets from publications are filed 
books by dates and cross- 


in scraj 
indexed for patterns or items 
featured. The original proofs 


with extra copies are filed in 
cabinets. 

The Eastman Kodak Company 
files one proof of every advertise- 
ment used by the company in a 
scrap. book. Ten proofs of each 
advertisement go into common 
transfer cases where they remain 
for five years before destruction. 
If after five years need for a 
proof arises, a Photostat copy is 
easy to make from the scrap book. 
A separate scrap book of national 
advertisements only is kept in the 
office of the man who has the most 
to do with such copy. 

Clayton B. Whitney, advertising 
manager, Royal Worcester Corset 
Company, says: 


The method of keeping records of 
advertising campaigns in our 
ment is with the use of scra books, 
which are home-made from craft wrap- 
ing paper. I have three of these, one 
or national magazines, another for 
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Jhe TELEPHONE, to 
defines St.Louis’ Unit Mark 


66 HAT territory shall we 
allot to our St. Louis 
office?” 

“What sales area can we expect 
to work with maximum results, tak- 
ing St. Louis as the center?” ... 

“Show us what we can cover most 
effectively at the least cost” 

So said Sales Managers, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers. 

Successful sales organizations 
here in St. Louis already knew the answer. . . . “Draw 
a circle around St. Louis, with a radius of 150 miles. 
That’s your St. Louis market.” 

The Globe-Democrat, with circulation covering this 
very circle, gave to this market the name, “The 49th 
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State.” . . . Showed the business world how St. Louis, 
the only metropolis in the circle, dominates the entire 
market. . . . Showed how railroads, interurban lines, 
highways link this community to St. Louis, the trad- 
ing center. 


And Now the Telephone 


With the new era of speed in business, new factors 
have been developed. Among these is the telephone, 
medium of quick and direct contact between buyers 
and sellers throughout the nation. 


And recently when the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. started its instructive campaign to show 
business executives how to speed and multiply sales 
by telephone, an interesting map was charted to show 
the rates, by zones, of telephone calls from St. Louis 
to other points. 


.. . And the first zone on that map, showing the 
circle within which phone calls can be made for $1 
or less, fits almost exactly the circle of The 49th State. 


So here’s new testimony, from another giant of 
commerce, defining St. Louis’ unit market. .. . New 
testimony to the ease and economy of doing business 
in The 49th State. . . . New evidence of the strategic 
position of St. Louis, as the trade Mecca of this great 
market, where The Globe-Democrat’s great influence 
is at work day after day, facilitating the work of 
sales managers and their staffs. 


With the combination of a great newspaper, trans- 
portation facilities, and economical communication, 
The 49th State is becoming more and niore closely 
unified. .. . And business flows as smoothly as within 
a city. 


est of Chicago 


les G, care 
R. J. Bidwell Se a, a, A lowell 


742 Market Street 
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newspapers and still another for trade 
publications. 

m the first inside cover I have a 
typewritten schedule ——— dates of 
insertion, amount of space and the num- 
ber and title of the advertisement. 
keep these scrap books, quickly avail- 
able, for a period of two or three years. 


The Armstrong Cork Company 
uses scrap books of a particular 
patented type for all magazine 
and business-paper advertisements. 
Each page of these books carries 
a great many little gummed flaps 
which enable the company to stick 
in the page advertisement of each 
publication on the list for an en- 
tire year. Kenyon Stevenson, as- 
sistant advertising manager, says: 


Thus we have one scrap book for 
our magazine advertising for 1928, an- 
other for our farm journal advertising 
for 1928 and another for our trade 
paper advertising for 1928. All the 
advertisements for a given publication 
are —— together, with January on 
the bottom and December on the top. 

e do not have a permanent file 
of our newspaper advertising although 
our agency sends us at the close of 
each spring and fall campaign a binder, 
one for each newspaper used, into 
which are put full pages in which our 
advertisements appear. As we some- 
times use as many as 200 newspapers 
in a campaign and run two campaigns 
a year, we would soon accumulate a 
large quantity of these binders. Con- 
sequently, we usually check them over 
and make any tabulations that we want 
as to positions, tie-up advertising, etc., 
and then discard the old ones when the 
new campaign comes along. 


This is an unusual system and 
applies only when an advertiser is 
a large user of space. 

R. B. Gray, advertising agent, 
the Union Pacific System, says: 


Proofs of all our master advertise- 
ments, both newspaper and magazine, 
are furnished us on sheets of paper, 
size 10% inches by 14 inches, and are 
filed in a loose leaf leather binder, in- 
dexed by months. 

Our magazine advertisements are kept 
in a separate binder from our news- 
paper advertisements. In this manner 
by turning to the index for any given 
month we can find a proof of all of 
the master advertisements, either news- 
paper or magazine, to appear during 
that month. , 

At the end of each year these speci- 
men advertisements are taken from our 
loose leaf binders and made up into 
bound volumes for permanent record. 


The American Radiator Com- 
pany, according to J. P. Moonan, 
director of advertising, keeps all 
the advertisements which appear 
during a single year in’ general 
periodicals, building and heating 
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trade papers and _ architectural 
journals in a scrap book j 
chronological order under 
four headings indicated. Dupli- 
cates of these advertisements are 
kept in a separate filing cabinet, in 
folders marked with the names of 
the publications in which they ap- 
pear. Miscellaneous advertise- 
ments which do not appear on the 
schedule are filed in a folder 
under that heading, as are all 
newspaper advertisements. 

A small office in the advertising 
division has been decorated in 
black and gold and the walls 
paneled in burlap. On _ these 
panels are arranged booklets, 
pamphlets and posters in such a 
way that they may be taken down 
easily and examined. 

The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company files its advertise- 
ments both in folders, each con- 
taining a single advertisement in 
its various stages together with 
final proofs, and also on a display 
screen where any or all can be 
examined easily at the same time. 
The advertisements are also num- 
bered serially so that the position 
of any one in the series can be 
determined immediately. 

The system employed. by a large 
national advertiser who uses a 
great many different publications 
is summarized as follows: 

1. Schedule book containing a 

section for each periodical show- 
ing data on contracts and complete 
record of advertisements that 
have appeared and bills paid. 
_ 2. Advertisement books contain- 
ing, in numerical order, proofs of 
all advertisements and. copies of 
space requisitions. 

_3. Vendor file containing clip 
pings of all advertisements filed 
by periodical and date of issue, 
each accompanied by a copy of the 
requisition issued. Vendor file 
containing copies of cut requisi- 
tions with cost and delivery noted 
thereon. 

4. Job files containing corre- 
spondence, extra proofs and copies 
of cut requisitions with shipping 
memo, a folder for each adver- 
tisement. 

This is an elaborate system and 
covers points not referred to by 
our inquirer but is indicative of 
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what at least one leading adver- 
tiser is doing with his filing prob- 
lems. 

Obviously some good method of 
fling advertisements is necessary. 
Any method will have its disad- 
vantages. The system described 
by our inquirer has the disadvan- 
tage of bulk whereas any scrap 
hook system has the disadvantage 
of a slight inaccessibility. On the 
whole, however, it would seem 
that except where the advertiser 
is making constant reference to 
individual advertisements the scrap 
book system is the most satisfac- 
tory. It is not too bulky and by 
a simple plan of indexing it can 
be referred to without too much 
trouble—[ Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Shoe Account for Lyddon & 


Hanford Agency 

The Robinson-Bynon Shoe Compeny, 
Auburn, N. Y., manufacturer of Health- 
Mode shoes, has appointed the Lyddon 
& Hanford Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. agazines and business 
papers will be used. 





W. J. Dawson Starts Indian- 


apolis Advertising Business 

William J. Dawson has started an 
advertising business under the name 
of William J. Dawson & Associates, at 
Indianapolis, Ind, He was formerly 
an account executive with the John S. 
King Company, Cleveland, and with the 
(aldwell-Baker Company, ‘Indianapolis. 





Campaign Started on Friend’s 
Brick Oven Baked Beans 


Friend Bros., Melrose, Mass., bakers 
of Friend’s Brick Oven Baked Beans, 
are starting an advertising campaign 
in New York and Boston. This cam- 
paign, which is being handled by the 
Franklin P. Shumway Company, Boston 
advertising agency, is using newspapers. 





To Represent New York “Eve- 


ning Journal” on Pacific Coast 
Conger & Moody, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, have been appointed Pacific 
Coast advertising representatives of the 
New York Evening Journal and will 
represent that paper through their Los 
Angeles and San Francisco offices. 


H. C. Kneezel with Street & 


Finney 

H. C, Kneezel, formerly manager of 
production of Evans, Kip & Hackett, 
Inc., New York, has joined the produc- 
tion department of Street & Finney, 
New York advertising agency. 
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New England Survey Shows 
Increasing Business 


In line with its program to eliminate 
waste in distribution, the Department 
of Commerce has issued a report on 
its survey of New England industry. 
This report stresses the fact that the 
idea that New England industry as a 
whole is on the downward trend, is not 
borne out by investigation. 

According to the survey there are 
some 217 kinds of manufactured prod- 
ucts made by New England factories. 
In fifty-one of these, each line brought 
more than $10,000,000 to the New Eng- 
land income, and there were 111 lines 
contributing more than $3,000,000 each. 
The advance in these manufactures, it 
is stated, is of particular Semmeance be- 
cause, in this field, New England work- 
men prove ially productive in 
making the ever increasing number of 
mechanical devices and attachments that 
are required in connection with the 
mass production of other parts of the 
country. 

Automobile manufacturers, cited as an 
example, look to New England factories 
for numerous accessory products such as 
lam upholstery, and parts for motors 
as well as for automobiles. The growth 
of the radio industry also has opened 
expanding markets for New England 
products as also has the development of 
the aviation industry. 

The success of New England agri- 
culture in adapting itself to new con- 
ditions of production and marketing is 
discussed in the report. At the present 
time, with less than half the former 
plowed land and with fewer workers on 
the farms, New Englanders have con- 
structed a new agriculture in which the 
value of its products, even when cor- 
rected for price changes, is more than 
twice what it was half a century ago. 

The material covered in this survey 
is reported in “New England Manufac- 
tures and the Nation’s Commerce.” It 
represents the second section which fol- 
lows an earlier report on the advantages 
of scientific planning in business man- 
agement. Two further bulletins, to be 
issued, will complete the survey. These 
are “The Food Trade of New England 
in Relation to Commerce and Industry” 
and “External Trade of New England.” 








To Publish the “Bus Journal” 


The Kenfield-Davis Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, will start a new monthly 
publication, the Bus Journal, which will 
appear on January 2, 1929. The new 
publication, which will be devoted to 
the interests of the operating and me- 
chanical man, will have a type-page 
size of 7% by 10 inches. 


Join Harry H. Packer 
Company 
W. J. Hayes and H. C. Blocker, both 
formerly with the Cleveland office of 
the General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, have joined the sales department 
of The Harry H. Packer Company, also 





of Cleveland. 
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The doors that have opened once and for all have been those which label 
have stood between the women of America and the affairs of the 
world outside the home,—doors to the mental seraglios in which the § Edit¢ 
ladies of this country have seemed so long so securely locked. sonal 
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Tuere has been of late a great opening of doors. 


Particularly was this noticeable on acertain Tuesday ofthis November. 


The wiser of us have long since known that just as America can no 
longer maintain any sort of isolation no matter how “splendid”, nei- 
ther can a woman be maintained in any sort of isolation no matter 
how superficial. 


And the last election, where women went in armies to the polls to 
vote on matters national and international, established final proof of 
the new order of things. 

* a * 


In tens of thousands of American families to-day women are the pro- 
viders, the workers, the heads. 


In hundreds of thousands of American families, women are the full B ati 
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working partners; with their home-keeping so organized that it de- 
mands only a meager fraction of their time and thought. 


They read, they vote, they plan, they budget; they buy, they save, they 
invest, they speculate; they teach, they travel, they manage, they direct. 


Their inferiority complex is on its way down to the bottomless pit. 
. * * 


The audience which the World’s Work has reached has never been 
predominantly masculine. 





A recent survey of World’s Work readers established a 48.1 per cent 
readership by women. 


The new World’s Work will attract to its illuminating pages more 
and more of America’s women no longer content with kitchen 
chat alone, but eager for authoritative news and comment on some- 
thing beyond the household routine. 


There will be no special departments for women in the new 
World’s Work. It is edited for that great cross section of woman- 
hood who resent the idea of departmentalizing on sex lines. The 
new World’s Work will be supremely their sort of fact magazine— 
and the more so because in no minor or major particular may it be 
labeled a “woman's periodical”. 


Edited by and for human beings whose interests in events and per- 
sonalities go far. beyond the garden wall, World’s Work of to-day 
gives the advertiser his first opportunity to talk to a nation-wide 
and most influential group of women who have definitely emerged 
as potent factors in the work of the world. 


WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N.Y. 
NEW YORK: 244 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON: Park Square Building © CHICAGO: People’s Gas Building 
ATLANTA: Glenn Building SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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Newspapers 
and Their Own 
Advertising 


NEWSPAPERS might well 
practice what they preach to 
their advertisers, in the opinion of 
Morris A. Black, president of The 
Lindner Company, Cleveland. In 
a talk which he made, last week, 
before a group of newspaper ad- 
vertising executives, he declared 
that advertising which newspapers 
conduct in their own behalf fre- 
quently is not to their credit. 

The advertising which news- 
papers do in business papers, in 
their own columns, on posters and 
on their trucks, Mr. Black stated, 
is not in any way representative 
or comparable to the intelligence 
which newspapers display in their 
personal selling. His criticism, he 
explained, was directed not only 
at the type of copy used but also 
the manner in which it is dis- 
played. A newspaper will use the 
most screeching leaders and re- 
pulsive black type in its own ad- 
vertising, he continued, while it is 
conducting educational campaigns 
among its own advertisers to 
clean up. 

Mr. Black’s remarks were made 
at the convention of Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper executives 
which was held at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., and which was at- 
tended by business managers of 
the group’s:' twenty-five news- 
papers, branch managers of the 
national advertising department 
and the entire executive staff of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
The opening address was made by 
Roy W. Howard. 

Guy C. Smith; advertising man- 
ager of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
and president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, told the con- 
ference that, in his opinion, thou- 
sands of dollars were being literally 
thrown away today by many ad- 
vertisers who are selling not only 
in unprofitable territories but also 
in unprofitable districts of terri- 
tories which, on the whole, are 
profitable. The advertiser of the 
future, he said, will concentrate 
both sales and advertising effort 
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largely in selling where he has 
chance to make a profit rather 
than attempting to approach a 
much-talked of 100 per cent distr;- 
bution goal. 

“What do I,. the advertiser, 
want in a newspaper?” was a 
—— asked and answered by 

rederick Dickinson, advertising 
and assistant sales manager of the 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
Detroit. 

At a dinner which was presided 
over by Frank W. Rostock, busi- 
ness manager of the Cincinnati 
Post, addresses were delivered by 
Robert P. Scripps and Philip W. 
Lennen, vice-president of Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc., advertising 
agency. Mr. Lennen said, in part: 


For ten years I bought advertising 
space for a group of retail stores. | 
had an appropriation. just large enough 
to permit using two newspapers in the 
town; but there were four good news 
papers to choose from, and all of them 
competed indefatigably for the business. 

This gave me a rare opportunity to 
observe the methods of different types 
of advertising salesmen. The man | 
sympathized with most was the man 
who had a forlorn inferiority complex be- 
cause his newspaper, a worthy news- 
paper, hada little less circulation and 
carried a little less advertising than the 
other three. Though his space rate was 
in proportion and his value just as 
sound as that of his competitors, this 
man always wore the manner of a tail- 
ender; he was licked before he started. 

Now the reason for this man’s in- 
feriority complex, was that he lacked 
a story—a handicap which no 
Scripps-Howard man has ever had. If 
he uses the current institutional Scripps- 
Howard advertisement as a part of his 
solicitation, it will help him to fix in 
his mind and reflect in his manner the 
firm conviction that he is selling a 
superior advertising value. 


A. J. Englehart, of the New 
York office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, speaking from _ the 
viewpoint of the advertising agent, 
discussed what the agency wants 
to know about a newspaper and 
its market. At business sessions, 
those attending the conference 
were addressed by John E. Fin- 
neran, sales and promotion man- 
ager of the national advertising 
department, William S. Cady, di- 
rector of the national advertising 
department, and W. G. Chandler, 
general business manager of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
Their talks were confined to or- 
ganization policy and program. 
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Another Agency Wins on Federal 
Tax Appeal 


The H. K. McCann Company Given Right to Claim “Personal Service” 
Classification 


TINDER the Federal Revenue 
Act of 1918, many adver- 
tising agencies filed income tax 
returns as “personal service cor- 
porations.” This particular classifi- 
cation existed for tax purposes in 
the four years of 1918, 1919, 1920 
and 1921. During those particu- 
lar years corporations paid, in ad- 
dition to the normal tax, an excess 
profits tax. Taxation under the 
personal service classification 
eliminated the excess profits tax. 
Advertising agencies felt them- 
selves entitled to be included in 
the “personal service” classifica- 
tion, according to their under- 
standing of the Government’s 
statement of it. Congress defined 
tliat classification in these words: 


\ corporation (1) whose income is 
to be ascribed primarily to the activi- 
ties of the principal owners or stock- 
holders, (2) who are themselves regu- 
larly engaged in the active conduct of 
the affairs of the corporation and (3) 
in which capital (whether invested or 
borrowed) is not a material income 
producing factor, (4) but does not in- 
clude any foreign corporation nor (5) 
any corporation fifty per centum or 
more of whose gross income consists 
either of gains, profits, or income de- 
rived from trading as a principal or 
(6) gains, profits, commissions, or 
other income derived from Government 
contract, or contracts, made between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, 
both dates inclusive. 


The Income Tax Unit of the 
Treasury denied the right to that 
classification, however, to practi- 
cally every agency that filed its 
return. under it. One by one 
agencies filed an appeal against 
that decision before the United 
States Board of Tax. Appeals. 
That board of appeal has been de- 
ciding such appeals, one by one in 
recent years, each on its own 
merits. In some instances it has 
reversed the original decision. In 
other instances it has upheld it. 

The agency business increased 
the number of decisions in its 
favor on this question of its right 
to be classified as a personal ser- 


vice corporation, last week in an 
opinion handed down on an appeal 
made by The H. K. McCann 
Company. 

The opinion declared that in the 
McCann case there were only two 
particular points to pass upon, 
namely, (1) whether that agency’s 
income was to be ascribed pri- 
marily to the activities of its 
principal stockholders, and (2) 
whether capital, invested or bor- 
rowed, was a material income- 
producing factor. 

The board’s opinion on the first 
of these two questions was sum- 
marized in the following state- 
ment : 


We have no doubt that there is a 
point beyond which the services of em- 
ployees may not be used without creat- 
ing an organization which overshadows 
its supervisors in producing income, or 
so materially assists that income can 
no longer be said to be produced pri- 
marily by those who © originate 
business and supervise its execution. 
Whether that at has been reached 
must be decided in each case upon the 
facts in such case. In a business such 
as that conducted by the petitioner, the 
decision must turn upon the duties 
performed by the employees rather than 
upon their number or the salaries paid 
to them. Where, as here, employees 
function only under the direction of 
the stockholders who. are the active 
creative force in the business and whose 
judgment’ and planning are the founda- 
tion of the service rendered; where the 
service for each client is performed 
according to an original plan created 
by the stockholders who give their per- 
sonal attention to the carrying out of 
the service, the presence of employees 
who assist in the execution of the plan 
does not negative the primary function 
of the stockholders in the production of 
income. Westermann & Pagano, Inc., 
2 B. T. A. 1308; Moser & Wacker, Inc., 
4 B. T. A. 1021; S. A. Conover Co., 
6 B. T. A. 697; Fuller & Smith v. Rout- 
zahn, 23 Fed. (2nd) 959. 


Its opinion on the last of these 
two questions was summarized in 
this statement: 


The bulk of petitioner’s business 
came from large — which had 
no need to rely y any credit which 
the petitioner ota have extended to 
them. We are wtikeet that neither the 
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Tue business world is divided into two distinct types 
of people: 


People who spend their days Ta.xinc about doing 
things, and people who spend their days Do1ne them. 


That’s why some men ride in Rolls-Royces while others 
barely keep ahead of the rent collector. Why some 
businesses grow great and others just manage to hold on. 


Every business and profession has its quota of men who 
spend so much of their time talking about what they are 
Gone To Do that they have no time left for Dornc it. 


In this, the advertising field is a chief offender. Too much 
talk; too little action. 

Talking about winning a market has seldom won one. 
Talking about a wonderful copy idea has seldom pro- 
duced one. 


Great selling organizations find the best use for their 
words in bringing out the hidden enthusiasm of hard- 


boiled buyers. 


Men successful in selling the millions via the printed 
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word spend most of their time THINKING out the Ricut 
Worps to write. Little time in talking about them. 


Creative advertising and creative merchandising, in a 
day of the most ruthless competition in commercial his- 
tory, require THoucut and Action above all things. 
The days are too short and the struggle too intense to 
spare time for idle words. 


Hippocrates said it all two thousand years ago: 


“Life 1s short and the Art long, the occasion fleeting 
.. and judgment difficult.” 


Let’s leave oratory to the politicians, hot-stove leagues 
to the villages—“‘confer” less and work more. 


Battle axes and pikes, shot and shell, strategically aimed 
the right way, have won more battles than all the words 
in all the dictionaries. 


BLACKETT-SAMPLE-HUMMERT, Inc. 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
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business nor the income of the peti- 
tioner were obtained because of the 
use of capital or credit and that capital 
was not a material income-producing 
factor. Bryant & oe Commerical 
School, Inc., 1 B. T. A. Winthrop 
Ames, 1 B. T. A. 63; s° »' Conover 
Co., - ra; Lee Live Stock Commission 
Co., 7 LT A 532; Innes-Behne - 
tical Co., 7 B. T. A. 982; Fuller & 
Smith v. Routzahn, supra; Armstrong 
v. McCaughn, 21 Fed. 637. 


A list of Printers’ Inx articles 
and reports on this subject of the 
“advertising agency as a personal 
service corporation” follows: 


Another Advertising Agency Wins 
Excess Profits Tax Appeal 
March 22, 1928 p. 33 
MacMartin Agency Wins 
Service Classification 
April 5, 1928 p. 36 
Federal Court Says 
“Personal Service” 
November 24, 1927 p. 105 
Is the Advertising Agency Liable for 
Space Used? 
August 18, 1927p. 85 
The ‘Advertising Agency as a Per- 
sonal Service Corporation 
une 23, 1927 p. 68 
Advertising Agencies Not Principals 
but Agents 
une 16, 1927 p. 
The Agency as a “Personal Service 
Corporation”’ 
April 14, p. 49 


Personal 


Agency Is 


1927 


S. S. Koppe Listed Among 
S. S. “Vestris” Missing 
Sidney S. Koppe, president of S. S. 
Koppe & Company, Inc., New York, 
foreign publishers’ representative, is 
among those reported missing since the 
sinking of the S. S. Vestris. He was 
born in Russia forty-one years ago and 
came to this country at the age of six. 
Mr. Ko ent the publishing Lage 

ness and e advertising 

the Columbus, Ohio, Dis to. cs 
advertising manager of former New 
York Globe and Commercial Advertiser. 
In 1918 he started his present firm and 
has remained as its head ever since. 


Hotel Account to Shumway 


Agency 
The Savannah-Oglethor, 
merly_ the General Oglethorpe, Savan- 


Hotel, for- 


nah, Ga., which was recently purchased 
by the Abbott Hotels Cor: ree, has 
appointed the Franklin Shumway 
Company, Boston advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers and class magazines will be used. 


Erie Steam Shovel Moves Sales 


fice 

sales office of the Erie Steam 
Shovel Company, Erie, Pa., which 
been idated wi the Bucyrus 
Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., will 
be moved to South Milwaukee. The 
Erie factory will be continued as a 
manufacturing unit of the merged com- 
panies. 


The 
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Hold Foreign Trade Meetings 
to Aid Exporters 


The Buren - Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce of the Department of Com 
merce co-operating in a num 
ber of foreign trade meetings held in 
different cities for the om of dis 
cussing the export .~ ems of manu- 
facturers in those localities. These 
meetings are usually sponsored by local 
commercial organizations, such as Cham 
bers of Commerce, manufacturers’ as. 
sociations, etc. The arrangement of the 
—- and the preliminary work is 

ione by a district or co-operative office 
manager of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

These meetings are attended by rep- 
resentatives of concerns engaged in ex- 
porting as well as those interested in 
entering this field. The meetings are 
usually planned for the benefit of an 
area having like interests and problems. 
They are conducted like conventions 
and are addressed by experts who are 
the chiefs of the different divisions of 
the Bureau with which the local man 
ufacturers are most concer 

The prime benefit of these meetings 
is to the exporter. He can discuss his 
export problems with the Bureau’s ex- 
perts and gets an impartial view of his 
problems. 


Purchases Fuller and Johnson 
Company 

The Fuller and Johnson Manufac- 
turing Company, Madison, Wis., maker 
of gasoline motors, has been purchased 
by the Second Ward Securities Com- 
pany and the Quarles Company, Mil 
waukee investment houses. The com- 
pany will be reorganized under the di- 
rection of C. cMullen its present 
president. 


Bankers’ Life Company Ad- 
vances J. H. McCarroll 


J. H. McCarroll, for four years a 
member, of the advertising department 
of the Bankers’ Life Company of Iowa, 
Des Moines, Ia., has ‘?. appointed 
advertising manager. M. Grimes, 
r., who has been with the Bankers’ 
Life for the last two years, has been 
made assistant advertising manager. 


C. D. Brown Joins Milwaukee 
Agency 

Cleon D. Brown has joined Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertisi agency, as an ac 
count executive. e was recently sales 
manager of the Alcazar Range and 
Heater Company, of that city. 


Death of D. F. Burchard 


Dudley F. Burchard, advertising man- 
er of the American Journal the 
edical Sciences, Philadelphia, died 
aaene of Lea & Febicer: Philadelpiia, 
ma: r, Philadelphia, 
medical book publishers. , 
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A Laboratory for 
Testing Advertising 


Where You Get 
Nation-Wide Reactions 


As a test market where advertisers get a crose- 
section of the whole American public, Los An- 
geles furnishes a combination of advantages not 
even approached by any other community. 


Los Angeles’ inhabitants have been drawn from 
all sections of the country, more than half with- 
in eight years—so quickly that the people still 
retain the tastes and prejudices of their former 
localities. 


Los Angeles also represents America occupa- 
tionally—an industrial city, a great port, a lead- 
ing stock and bond market, a mining town, a 
residential community, and an agricultural cen- 
ter—all blended into one. 


The Los Angeles market is also a distinct unit, 
surrounded with mountains and virtually an 
island where an advertising experiment can be 
carried out, watched, and measured under vir- 
tually laboratory conditions. 


On this definite area Los Angeles Times con- 
centrates the largest home-delivered circulation 
in the West, and a circulation growing 500% 
faster than that of any other Los Angeles morn- 
ing newspaper. 


Tos Angiiks Times 


Bastern Representative: : 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. Gyo R. J. Bidwell Company 

360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 142 Markét St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, Inc. § ! 


announces 


a building division 
publishing a group 
of related magazines and catalogs 


serving America’s second industry 


The Architectural Forum 
Established 1892 C 


Building Age 


Established 1879 


Good Furniture 
Established 1914 


The Heating & Ventilating Magazine 


Established 1904 


Home Builders Catalog 


Established 1925 
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NATIONAL TRADE JOURNALS, Inc. 


Officers’ 
of the Building Division 


H,. J. REDFIELD 
President and Treasurer 


JOSEPH E, BROWNE HOWARD MYERS JOHN T. WILSON 


Vice President Vice President Vice President 
and Gen’] Manager 


C. STANLEY TAYLOR HENRY J. BROWN, JR. JAMES A. RICE 


Vice President Secretary Vice President 


Board of Directors 
of the Building Division 


A. S. ARMAGNAC H, J. REDFIELD 
JOSEPH E. BROWNE JAMES A. RICE 
HENRY J. BROWN, JR. WM. C. SHAUGHNESSY 
HOWARD MYERS C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


JOHN THOMAS WILSON 











Are You Ashamed of Your 
Own Copy? 


Are You Following the Crowd and Filling Your Advertisements with 
Smart Phrases Instead of Information? 


By J. K. Fraser 


The Blackman Company 


HEN I was in college a 

friend suggested that-I go 
into advertising. I felt hurt. 
Advertising to me meant a lot of 
cheap placards. What a role! The 
thought of it galled me. 

In the face of this trying start, 
my friend’s suggestion took root. 
I began to wonder if advertising 
had to be what it 


advertising does not depend on the 
credulous class of buyers who 
skip from one miracle product to 
another—the sucker class. Most 
of us spend most of our time 
working with solid industries. We 
have to gear our minds to the 
main market of these industries— 
the bread and butter public. 

Our friends in 





then was, and soon 
I warmed up to 
the possibilities. I 
decided that I 
might be an ad- 
vertising man and 
still hold up my 


head. And here 1 | 2dvertising, 


am. 

But I have 
never quite raised 
my head to its full 


height. Advertis- 
ing still has its 


sins, and when I be natural.” 





Can you read your adver- 
tising aloud without blush- 
ing? Mr. Fraser suggests 
this as a good test of the 
naturalness of copy. Keep 
out the false notes in your 
he warns, or 
they may mar an otherwise 
warm, friendly statement. 

Here is Mr. Fraser’s for- 
mula for copy writers: “If 
you want to sell, be friendly. 
If you want to make friends, 


this steady market 
have knocked 
around a little. 
They have de- 
veloped a fairly 
keen nose for 
bunk and a fairly 
keen sense of the 
ridiculous. They 
are seasoned and 
sophisticated. If 
we know how to 
talk to them, they 
have money to 
spend. 








am introduced as 
an advertising man 1 still wince a 
little. I still feel touchy over my 
business. 

We can’t expect miracles of 
virtue and taste, but when men 
with good minds and good edu- 
cation descend to raw quackery, 
in some degree they hurt every 
man in the business. In some de- 
gree they rob all of us of pride in 
our calling. 

I am afraid these quacks are 
incurable. They seem to have 
little pride to build on. So I 
won't try to deal here with the 
major sin of quackery, but will 
turn to an innocent minor vice 
which tends to put our business 
into the clap-trap class. 

Fortunately for our self-respect, 
A speech delivered last week at the 
Washington, D. C., meeting of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 


Now suppose we 
use a time-honored test of adver- 
tising and again look at our copy 
in terms of personal salesmanship 
—directed at commonsense people. 

When we meet a really power- 
ful salesman, we meet a man who 
has shed the arts of the novice; 
he has mellowed with experience ; 
he is plain spoken; he is easy; he 
is natural. And that is the point 
of my story—he is natural. 

Where the theatric manner of 
lesser salesmen put us on guard, 
the natural way of the really 
strong salesman disarms us. 

Now suppose we think of our 
advertising copy as coming from 
some strong salesman. How does 
it fit? 

At this point in my dictation I 
picked out the first advertisements 
in a handy magazine. I quote: 
“Like a magic wand, an electric 
curling iron, plugged into a con- 
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—and common sense. 


agency may be estimated also by the duration 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC,, No. ¢777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 1914 1915 1916 "1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, The Viva-tenal Columbia; Columbia New Process Records 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 —— —— —— —— —~— —— —— 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THOS. A. EDISON, INC., The Edipbone 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 192% 1925 1926 1927 1928 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Papers 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


[ The soundness and capacity of an advertising | 


TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, “Where the Promise is Performed” 
1919 1920 1921 —— —— —— —— —— 1928 


5S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
1925 1926 1927 1928 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres, led by The Paramount 

in New York 1926 1927 1928 
KOLSTER RADIO CORPORATION, Kolster Radice 1927 1928 
G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brieschi 1927 1928 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC.,, Tanges Lipstich and other beauty aids 1927 1928 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 
JULIUS KLORFEIN, Garcia Grande Cigars 1928 
DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY, De Forest Tubes 1928 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., Door Closers 1928 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 


Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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| How a Business Paper Won 


A 
Year Round 


Reference 
and 
Buyers’ Guide 
~ 
Reserve 
your space 
now ! 
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Authority in Its Industry ] 


THE YEARBOOK OF INDUSTRY— 
INDISPENSABLE TO BUSINESS 


7 OU’RE wrong, you don’t remember what the price 


was. I think you are too high.” 


“Well, I may not be able to tell you accurately 
offhand, but I certainly could get the exact figure in a 
minute or two.” 


The president of a small sheet-metal fabricating plant 
in the Middle West was discussing with his purchasing 
agent the profits which had accrued through buying 
steel sheets from a certain mill. The argument cen- 
tered around a large purchase of galvanized sheets made 
in February, 1927. These had been fabricated and sold 
at an attractive profit. A repeat order from the same 
customer recently had been filled and the sheet-metal 
fabricator was surprised to find that the profits were 
greatly decreased. 


The purchasing agent was defénding his position. He 
was trying to show the president that the prices paid 
were just as close as possible to the minimum. When 
cornered -he picked up from his desk a copy of the Year- 
book of Industry, the annual statistical number of Jron 
Trade Review. He thumbed through the “Market His- 
tory” section to page 101 where he found that gal- 
vanized sheets in February, 1927, had sold at an aver- 
age price of 3.70 cents per pound, base Pittsburgh. He 
clinched his argument with the president. 

This is but one instance of the use of Iron Trade Re- 
view’s annual issue throughout the year. It contains a 
wealth of data and is widely employed as an encyclo- 
pedia or reference book. 

Just as essential to efficient business as*the dictionary 
to the modern schoolroom, Jron Trade Review’s Yearbook 
of Industry has won a place of unrivalled importance in 
American business. 

The 1929 edition will be published January 3. Order 
your space now. Your advertisement in this famous 
volume will constitute a real cornerstone for your 1929 
sales campaign. 


IRON [RADE 


REVIEW 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 
Member, A. B. C., A. B. P., N. P. A. 
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venience outlet, deftly brings new 
loveliness to ‘woman’s crowning 
glory’—and the current cost is 
only about that of a humble car- 
pet tack!” 

Not bad, is it? At least, it 
makes sense—with a little effort. 
And it scores a point. But can 
you imagine a good salesman 
stepping up to your door to start 
his talk with such a flourish? Try 
to think of a salesman saying this 
to your wife: “Like a magic 
wand, an electric curling iron, 
plugged into a convenience outlet, 
deftly brings new loveliness to 
‘woman’s crowning glory’—and 
the current cost is only about that 
of a humble carpet tack!” 

Would your wife feel less than 
fourteen miles away from the 
man who opened up like that? 
Isn’t this rather the language of 
the street hawker, hurrying 
through his singsong before- the 
corner cop gets him? 

Certainly it is a long way from 
natural talk. 

The other day as a test of nat- 


uralness I read four magazine ad- 


vertisements in a row. Instead of 
information, I ran into a torrent 
of smart phrases. Not one of 
these advertisments gave me a 
clear idea of the product or its 
merits. 

Not one of them even talked to 
me. Each in turn set me up as 
a wallflower and spouted on—out 
into the air. 

If a hardened salesman had to 
deliver such artificial monologs, 
‘he would start by putting his foot 
in the door. 

I don’t want you to feel that I 
am favoring magazine advertising 
copy either, so I will quote a little 
newspaper gem. I found it next 
to the election returns. Again I 
quote: “Weep no more my lady! 
If the old-fashioned hope chest is 
gone—Mosse has come instead. 
Years of collecting and a varie- 
gated result has been changed to 
an hour of selecting an essen- 
tially harmonious equipment. And 
modernity is made—at Mosse. 
Complete linen trousseau from 
$650 up.” 

Good old $650! It looks as if 
you might keep right on working 
at the bank! 
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Something seems to ail our ad- 
vertising writers. Perhaps they 
suffer from the young salesman’s 
stage fright. Perhaps they are 
still too green to be natural. 

At any rate, in the interest of 
dignity and effectiveness, I  be- 
lieve we should put ourselves 
through a little examination. 

We dig to the bowels of the 
earth for facts; we soar to the 
clouds for ideas; we work our- 
selves dizzy over headlines; but 
how often do we give serious 
thought to the engaging, natural 
manner of the good salesman? 

At one time automobile copy 
was a notable offender. Yet auto- 
mobiles sell. I asked myself if 
this blatant, disjointed talk could 
really be effective. 

In search of light, I went call- 
ing. I strolled up and down auto- 
mobile row and asked salesmen on 
the floor how they liked the auto- 
mobile advertising then running. 

With one voice, they said, “Not 
at all.” I asked them why, and, 
in effect, this is what they told 
me: “Because it sends the buyer 
in here with a chip on his shoul- 
der. It forces us to lean over 
backward to keep from making 
him mad. If we start to talk the 
good points of our car, likely as 
not the prospect will flare up and 
say, ‘Oh, the same old bunk,’ turn 
on his heel and walk out.” 

Well, if this type of advertising 
makes antagonists instead of 
friends, we can’t give it a very 
high mark, can we? 

Of course, we do have advertis- 
ing which is less artificial than the 
ugly ducklings I have trotted out 
here. Our copy does talk nat 
urally now and then. But the best 
of us err, and how often a false 
note creeps in to mar an otherwise 
warm, friendly statement. 

A single phrase like, “a super- 
de luxe instrument” may easily 
breed mistrust of everything els: 
the advertisement says. When we 
speak of “the famous brand of 
slickers that everybody wears” 
people cannot take the rest of our 
talk at its face value, no matter 
how nicely we guard our lan 


can hardly expect our 
reader to feel close and friendly 
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Oct. 30, 1928. 


Mr. L. M. Shaw, 

c/o Chicago Elevated Adv. Co., 
509 So. Franklin St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


The renewal of our contract 
for five years speaks for itself. We 


believe that the Elevated advertising 
which you have done for us in Chicago 
has been one of the best advertising 
buys that we have ever had. We do not 
hesitate to reccommend it to any one 
doing business in: the Chicago market. 


Very truly yours, 


owt, 


Advertising Manager 


h Advertising Eo. 


ti~ ~~ Chicago, Il. 





——— 
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Thousands of Women from Youngstown =e a Wide ee Territory 
Thronged These Daily Sessions to Secure New Ideas 


TheVindicator Cooking 
ws» FHome-Making School 


Conducted by MISS JESSIE MARIE DEBOTH 


P ACKED houses at every session proved the 
popularity and appeal of this great Youngs- 
town Vindicator event. Advertisers also are 
enthusiastic over results obtained through The 
Vindicator in this rich, steel-producing district. 





First In Youngstown— 
First in Circulation— 
First in Advertising 


The Vindicator 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Atlanta 
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when we take flights he “conclu- 
sive of supremacy,” © “significant 
of per fection in ‘jules and con- 
struction,” or “be guided by the 
experience of thousands of mer- 
chants throughout the land whose 
success is written in dollars and 
cents.” ; 

Now, let me give you a cheering 
example of what plain speaking 
will do. When I first came into 
the business a man named John E. 
Powers was just finishing off. He 
stood as a champion of rugged hon- 
esty, and I believe most of us 
would be proud to sponsor the copy 
that he wrote, back in those dark 
days. 

A paint house engaged Mr. 
Powers to write a catalog. In de- 
scribing one of their numbers, they 
said, “Well, this isn’t much of-a 
paint, but it is cheap and good 
enough for hen houses and things 
like that.” 

In due course the catalog copy 
came back and the paint people 
read with amazement one passage. 
Mr. Powers had quoted them ver- 
batim, “This isn’t much of a paint, 
but it is cheap and good enough 
for hen houses and things like 
that.” Powers held that this hon- 
est admission would lend credence 
to the rest of the book. He won 
his point, and the modest descrip- 
tion went into print. 

The sequel was this: The paint 
which was only “good enough for 
hen houses and things like that” 
outsold every other paint in the 
catalog. A lot of people seemed 
to want just that kind of paint. 

Should we turn a deaf ear to 
examples like this? Shouldn’t we 
know by now that hosts. of our 
readers, who have developed men- 
tal diabetes, will respond to a 
plainer advertising diet? 

The fastest-selling cigar copy I 
know about started by admitting 
that this was one of the coarsest- 

king brands ever built. 

Don’t get the idea that I am 
pleading for a placid type of sell- 
ing either. Plain naturalness is 
not tied up with any one school 
of t exe Bang in your points 

s hard as you choose; turn senti- 
mental, if you like; go in for nar- 
rative, or what you will, so long 
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as you don’t fly in the face of this 
short formula: 

If you want to sell, be friendly. 
If you want to make friends, be 
natural 

When we seriously accept this 
formula, we let. ourselves in for 
some good hard. work. 

Lately I saw an advertisement 
go through some thirty re-drafts 
before it sounded like natural talk. 
The client showed surprise at our 
labors. “Why,” he said, “it seems 
like a simple enough statement.” It 
was. And that is why it caused so 
much trouble. 

We in the business work under 
a handicap. Our very. experience 
has built up a dangerous tolerance 
for advertising jargon. We no 
longer receive a true impression of 
an advertisement by quietly read- 
ing it to ourselves. I think, though, 
that I can give you a useful test 
of naturalness. 

All you have to do is this: Get 
hold of a friend who is not in ad- 
vertising and read your copy aloud 
to him. If you don’t blush before 
you finish, you are getting warm. 
Your language is at least fairly 
natural. 

Have you ever tried it? Do. 
Pick up the last advertisement you 
wrote. Talk it to the first friend 
you meet. Read it aloud—and 
get ready for an unpleasant sur- 
prise or two. Prepare to blush. 

If you do blush, what then? 
Well, try this: Go back and set 
out to make your advertiser talk 
like a gentleman. Who knows? 
He may like it himself. 


French L. Eason Joins 
“National Safety News” 


French L. Eason has been a 
advertising manager of the ational 
Safety News, official publication of the 


inted 


National Safety Council, Chicago. He 
was RS with the John - Dun- 
ham Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as service manager and con- 
tact man. 


W. J. Kohler Elected Governor 
of Wisconsin 


Walter J. Kohler, president of the 
Kohler Company. Koh er, Wis.. manu 
facturer of wr farm light equip- 
ment, etc., ected governor of 
Wisconsin in the recent election. 
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Your money 
helped 


to save him! 


E was dressed for the Jackie 
Coogan contest—but he 
went to the hospital instead. 

Bronchial pneumonia, a mas- 
toid operation—and, then, on top 
of everything else, chicken-pox. 

Our would-be “ Jackie” almost 
died—would have died beyond a 
doubt—if he hadn’t been taken 
to a hospital where he got as ex- 
pensive and expert medical treat- 
ment as would have been given to 
a million-dollar case. 

All free—blood transfusions, 
operation—everything that mod- 
ern science can give! 

Made possible by the money 
that you and people like you 
gave to the United Hospital 
Fund last year! 


* * + 


There are other “ Jackies” wait- 
ing for your help this year—hun- 
dreds of them. And hundreds 
of girls and babies and men and 
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Others just as well worth saving 
are waiting for your help 


women who must die, or must be 
disabled for life but for your help. 
There is no way to carry on 
this noble and necessary work ex- 
cept by voluntary subscription 
The fund that makes it possible 
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is managed by an eminent repre- 
sentative from each of the busi- 
nesses and professions. 

Every industry has been ap- 
portioned its quota. We who are 
in advertising and publishing are 
pledged to one dollar each—which 
doesn’t mean, of course, that any- 
body cannot give more. In fact, 
if you don’t give your dollar, 
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somebody will have to give more 
to make it up for you. 

A pledge blank will shortly be 
circulated through your office. 
Opposite your name put down a 
figure that—when you remember 
it—will yield you dividends in 
happiness from the thought that 
you are helping save the lives of 
boys like “ Jackie.” 


One dollar for every person in the 
advertising industry ts our share 


COMMITTEE 


STANLEY Resor, Advertising Agencies 


StanLey Latsnaw, Magazines 
GitBert T. Hopces, Newspapers 
CorneE.ius KE.ty, Newspaper Representatives 
Matcoim Murr, Business Papers 


General Hospitals 


Beekman Street 
Beth Israel 

Beth Moses 

Broad Street 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 
Community 

Fifth Avenue 
Flower 

French 

Italian 

Jewish, Brooklyn 
Knickerbocker 
Lebanon 

Lenox Hill 

Long Island College 
Methodist Episcopal 
Misericordia 

Met. Sinai 

New York 
Norwegian Lutheran 
Polyclinic 
Post-Graduate 


Presbyterian 
Prospect Heights 
Roosevelt 

St. John’s 

St. Luke’s 

St. Mark’s 
Sydenham 
Wyckoff Heights 


Special Hospitals 


Brooklyn Eye and Ear 
Joint Diseases 
Knapp Memorial Eye 
Manhattan Eye, Ear 
and Throat 
Memorial, Cancer 
Neurological 
N. Y. Eye and Ear 
Infirmary 
Ophthalmic 
Orthopaedic 
Reconstruction 
Ruptured and Crippled 
St. Giles the Cripple 


MEMBER HOSPITALS 


Skin and Cancer 


Women and Children 


Babies’ 

Infirmary for Women 
and Children 

Jewish Maternity 

Lying-in 

Manhattan Maternity 

Nursery and Child’s 

St. Mary’s 

Sloane 

Woman’s 


Chronic and Convalescent 


Home for Incurables 

House of the Holy 
Comforter 

House of Rest for 
Consumptives 

Isabella Home 

Montefiore Hospital 

St. Andrew’s 
Convalescent 
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Agencies Discuss 
Matters of Interest to 
Advertisers 


(Continued from page 98) 
able facts for the buyer to know. 
The question he left with the 
agencies was, he said, “Will the 
advertising agencies of your asso- 
ciation, representing as you do the 
leadership of your profession, be 
found in active support of this 
movement in the direction of mak- 
ing the advertiser’s dollar more 
productive ?” 


Better Business 
Bureau Defines “Flam- 
boyant” Advertising 


N his description of the regu- 

latory functions of the National 
Better Business Bureau, Edward 
L. Greene, general manager of the 
organization, said there are two 
broad aspects to the work, fraud 
and “flamboyance.” He said: 
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“The type of advertising which 
we call ‘flamboyant’ is of the 
greatest interest to advertisers in 
that it provides ground for com- 
petitive controversy which i 
necessarily expensive to business 
We have found that standards of 
trade practice have eliminated a 
great many of the ‘flamboyant,’ 
exaggerated and _ controversial 
statements from advertising 
Nevertheless, we continue to r 
ceive a constant flow of special 
complaints against the advertising 
of legitimate concerns. Usually 
the advertising complained of has 
some basis of support, but in 
many instances the supporting 
material is by no means as con- 
clusive as the advertising stat 
ments themselves are. 


DOUBTFUL CLAIMS 


“For instance, there are food 
products which are advertised as 
having certain qualities which 
make them superior to competitive 
products. Upon investigation we 
have found that the superior 
qualities claimed are not generall) 
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emplified than 
merchandising. 





@ 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
where is the truth of this old adage better ex- 
in present-day advertising and 
Advertising policies based upon 
fragments of information generally go awry. From 
ten million personal calls in American homes each 
year, this agency gathers exact knowledge upon 
which to build safe recommendations for its clients. 


— 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 


ee 
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What kind of people 
read it? 


§ An excellent question to ask concerning any 
advertising medium. 


§ The Financial Advertising appearing in any 
newspaper is a good index to its KIND OF 
READERS — their response and buying power. 


§ A few of the Financial Advertisers who use 
The Christian Science Monitor are: . 


Chase Securities Corp., New York 
The Continental & Commercial Banks, Chicago 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia 
The First National Bank of Boston 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Boston 
Hornblower & Weeks, Boston 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co. Chicago 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York 
Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston 
Midland Bank Limited, London 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 
National Provincial Bank Limited, London 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
Old Colony Corporation, Boston 
Stone & Webster & Blodget, Inc., Boston 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Boston 


The 
| Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper, published by The Christian 
Science Publishing Society at 107 Falmouth Street. Boston, Mass 


“A Quality Medium for Quality Products” 
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Just as has been true for some years in the 
past, the close of the year 1928 finds the 
DRY GOODS Merchants Trade JOURNAL 
maintaining its position of unquestioned 
leadership in its field. 


Nearly all advertisers interested in reaching 
the nation’s better department, general and 
dry goods stores, in the more medium sized 
cities and towns, continue to select the 
DRY GOODS Merchants Trade JOURNAL 
as their first dry goods publication. 


There must be and there is a reason 
— exceptional value to the advertiser. 


IT PAYS TO DOMINATE IN THE JOURNAL! 


DRY GOODS 
Merchants Trade JOURNAL 


Member of A. B. C. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
181 Madison Avenue 681 Market Street 1800 Mallers Bidg. 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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recognized by expert opinion. In 
cases Of this character, we believe, 
that an advertiser is not entitled 
to use only that part of expert 
opinion which supports his claim 
if expert opinion of equally high 
authority is not in agreement. 
This practice is particularly bad 
when the opinion supporting an 
advertiser is used to disparage a 
competitor. 

“Another type of case is that 
which disparages different indus- 
tries. For instance, a tobacco ad- 
vertisement which discourages the 
eating of candy, or one which, 
while not actually transgressing 
in wording, is so cleverly written 
as to produce a consumer impres- 
sion favorable to it through the 
mention of merits which it does 
not possess, and which, therefore, 
allows the product to compete un- 
fairly with other goods. For in- 
stance, beans which are not baked 
but which are advertised so as to 
give the impression that they are. 
This argument is based, clearly, 
upon the strong selling points of 
the baked bean. 

“A different example is that in 
which a service may be widely 
sold because of the fact that the 
public does not understand its 
rights in cases to which the ser- 
vice applies. An example of this 
is forgery bond insurance. Many 
bank depositors are uninformed as 
to their legal relations with their 
banks. To attempt to clarify this 
situation the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau published a series of 
bulletins entitled, ‘Check Forgeries 
and Alterations.’ ” 


THE BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU’S 
GREATEST PROBLEM 


Mr. Greene said that the great- 
est problem of his organization 
was to rid legitimate advertising 
unbelievable statements and of 
stutements which are made as 
though they were an established 
fact and yet do not have the 

ight of conclusive evidence to 
support them. Disparaging copy, 

e feels, will soon be frowned 
pon by most publishers. Adver- 

ig which seeks to gain its 

irket by condemning competi- 

n is, he said, basically unfair 
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Every time you see a Christmas 
seal on mail you know it’s paid for 
by some good sport who never 
gets too up-stage to give a help- 
ing hand to the human race. 


And that’s our Boy Scout deed 
for the day. 


About this minor matter of 
making a living; any of you who 
want to sell to golf clubs, the 
biggest and livest sports market 
in the world, better ask us about 
GOLFDOM, The only Business 
Journal of Golf. 


Each month GOLFDOM is sent 
free to every U. S. golf club presi- 
dent, house manager, professional, 
greenkeeper and chairman. 


Already we have twice the 1928 
volume of advertising booked for 
1929. The paper is paying its ad- 
vertisers and more of the boys 
are getting wise. 


The Business Journal of Golf 
236 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Eastern: Western: 
Avsro Gaytor Dwicet H. Earty 


20 Vesey St. 5 N. LaSalle St. 
New York City Chicago 


Pacific Coast: 


. Hatierr Coz . 
1459 N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
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Average Income 
better than 
$4000.00 


330,000 families with an 
average income of 
$4188.88 provides a com- 
bination of both better- 
than-average homes with 
a mass market. 


In Extension Magazine 
you will find an ideal 
testing ground for your 
product, combining a 
consumer audience with 
the larger buying power 
of many prosperous in- 
stitutions. 


Extension Magazine 


ROBERT P. 0’BRIEN 
Advertising Director 
180 North Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, III. 


WILLIAMSON & BRADBURN 
Eastern Representatives 


171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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and must of ‘necessity be So re- 
garded and eliminated by censor- 
ship rules. 


O’Shaughnessy 
Honored at Agency 
Luncheon 


N event of more than ordi- 

nary interest marked the an- 
nual luncheon of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. The luncheon was charac- 
terized by an entire lack of for- 
mality. The guests, to the number 
of nearly 300, assembled as for an 
informal “get together.” There 
was no speakers’ table, or speak- 
ers—in fact, not even a chairman, 
toastmaster or master of cere- 
monies. 

Just as the guests were being 
served with the final course, Wil- 
liam H. Johns, president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, stood 
in his place, rapped the table for 
attention, and exactly as though 
addressing the convention from the 
floor, announced that he had some- 
thing to say. 

He said, first of all, that because 
his father had been a minister and 
always used a text when he 
preached a sermon, he would use 
a text in connection with what he 
had to say; and contrary to the ac- 
cepted manner of having a short 
text followed by a long sermon, his 
method would be to use a long text 
and a very short sermon. His 
text, he said, was a piece entitled 
“A Friend,” an anonymous com- 
position which he had had on his 
desk for a number of years wait- 
ing for an appropriate opportunity 
to use. He then recited the com- 
position. At its conclusion, Mr. 
Johns pointed across the room to 
where James 0’ pres angers | stood, 
and said, “Jim, I mean you.’ 

The recitation on “A Friend,” 
Mr. Johns continued, was his text, 
and his sermon would be brief. 
Speaking now, he said, on behalf 
of the A. A. A. A., and of the de- 
sire on the part of many of 
its members to convey to Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy some token of the 
personal regard in which he was 
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ONE Philadelphia Newspaper 
Covers Every Income Range 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRER 


ERHAPS leadership in no other two 
P classifications so well indicates the 

all-round buying power of its read- 
ers as Department Store and Book ad- 
vertising. 


Department Stores cater to the 
“mass” and their advertising must bring 
volume sales. During the first nine 
nine month of 1928 The Inquirer led its 
nearest competitor—morning or evening 
—by 977, 640 lines! 


On the other hand, Book advertising 
is aimed at “class” buyers, and here, too, 
The [Inquirer led all other Philadelphia 
newspapers by 3330 lines! 


GUARANTEE: 


The Philadelphia Inquirer guarantees that every morn- 
ing of the year, before breakfast is served, over 
75% of the city’s worthwhile homes have re- 
cewed their copies of The Inquirer from 
the hands of never-failing carriers. 


The Philadelphia Pnquiver 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
E. 40th Street %60 N. Michigan Ave. & Third Street 
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To Executives 


New Chain Drug 
Store Pink List 


Write for It! 


The revised and corrected Topics 
Publishing Company Chain Drug 
Store List has been received from 
our printers. 


The Pink List has been corrected 
to show the addition of hundreds 
of new drug stores to older chains 
and gives as well the names of 
many new chains formed during 
the past year, with full informa- 
tion as to their size and territories 
covered. 


Copies are available for immedi- 
ate distribution and will be mailed 
without charge to drug trade 
manufacturers, advertising agents, 
account executives, etc. 


Write today asking for Topics 
Publishing Company Chain Drug 
Store Pink List “A.” Address— 


TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


291 Broadway, New York City 
Publishers of 

Wholesale Druggist 

Drug Trade News 


Drug Topics 
Display Topics 
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held by his former associates, and 
to signalize the termination of his 
relationship with the association as 
executive secretary, which had 
taken place in April, 1928, there had 
been considerable debate as to what 
form the token should take. After 
considering many forms, nothing 
seemed so appropriate as a shower, 
and no shower so appropriate as a 
shower of gold. Whereupon, Mr. 
Johns handed Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
a cloth sack, which he said con- 
tained 125 double eagles, showered 
upon him from his friends in the 
association, from coast to coast. 

Following the luncheon, Max 
Annenberg, general manager of 
Liberty, announced that he, a life- 
long friend of Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s, had been the one to induce 
him to resign his position with the 
A. A. A. A. and go into business 
for himself. Liberty, he said, had 
been Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s first 
client, at the highest fee ever paid 
for advertising counsel, namely, 
$100 a word. 


Elected by Hartman 
Corporation 


Edward G. Felsenthal, formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer, has en elected 
vice-president and treasurer of The 
Hartman Corporation, Chicago. _Bar- 
ton H. Sackett, formerly assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, is now 
secretary and Joseph M. Strauch, man 
ager of the Hartman business at Mil- 
waukee, has been elected a second vice- 
president. Mr. Sackett has also been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 


Abrasive Business Merged 
Under New Ownership 


The United States Sand Paper Com- 
pany, Williamsport, Pa., has purchased 
the Federal Abrasive Works, Inc., West 


field, Mass., and the Standard Abrasive 
Company, Inc., Garfield, N. J. The 
two latter companies will be merged 
under the name of the Standard Abra- 
sive Company, Inc., with headquarters 
at Garfield. 


New Account for Newark 
Agency 

Franklin Lumber Company, 
Newark, N. J., has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Joseph E. Haen- 
son Company, advertising agency of 
that city. A newspaper and trade-paper 
campaign will be conducted to advertise 
the new Port of Newark plant of the 
Franklin company. 
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TO OPEN 
Merely raise the 
leverand push 

wit 


Replace capon 
container an 
lever 


Are “Imitators” _ 
Duplicating Your Package 


Stop such unscrupulous competition by using 
Kork-N-Seal. It is the only seal whose appear- 
ance cannot be imitated or duplicated—for it is 


patented, distinctive in appearance, and obtain- 
able soy ens ourselves andallied foreign com- 


panies. These facts together with our distribu- 
tion policy of refusal of sale for use on imita- 
tions of packages already established by our 
customers protect manufacturers of nationally 
advertised products from “business pirates.” 


Kork-N-Seals for bottles.and cans are used 
exclusively on products bought by consumers 
on a basis of quality rather than “low price.” 
Kork-N-Seal advantages in removal and re-seal 
have an important influence upon sales volume. 

Kork-N-Seal may be applied quickly and economically 


4 by semi-automatic or automatic machines available at 
varying speeds to suit your production requirements 


WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION 
Decatur, Il. 


Branches in Chicago, New Y ork, Boston and San Francisco 
The British Kork-N-Seal Agency, Lid., London 


Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 


CLOSURES FOR BOTTLES AND CANS 
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OBSERVER CITY 


TRADING AREA 
3 Cities—5 Towns 


athe S—/ ESSEX CounTy $5 a BERGEN COUNTY 
o >. 





See b. RIVER 
5 \ eet 


nv 
‘ae NEW YORK CITY 
— 


Automobile dealers in Hudson County, New 
Jersey, used more space in the Jersey Observer 
during the first half. of 1928 than that of any other 
Hudson County newspaper. 

And-here’s why: 
Observer City comprises one-third of Jersey 
City, and all of Hoboken, Union City, and 5 
surrounding towns. 
Observer City offers local dealers the best selling 
section of Hudson County. 
Observer City is covered thoroughly ONLY 
through the medium of the Jersey Observer. 














If your motor car announcement does not appear 
in the Thursday automobile pages of Hudson 
County’s leading daily, you are not reaching the 
best buying population in an area of 500,000 
inhabitants. 


Jersey Observer 


OFFICES: 
JERSEY CITY HOBOKEN UNION CITY 
Gilman, Nicoll and Ruthman, Chicago and San Francisco 
MEMBER A.B.C. 
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The 
\lystery of the “Finder’s 
Commission” 


SHERMAN STAFF INCORPORATED 
SALES ENGINEERING New Propucts 
292 Mapison Avenut, New York 
TELEPHONE ASHLAND 5806 

Novemser 12, 1928 
lhe Printer’s Ink Co., 

85 Madison Ave., 

New York City. 

Attention: Mr. Roamer, President 
’eaR Mr. ROAMER: 

We have a client with unlimited 
backing that would be interested in 
onsidering the acquisition of your 
usiness, 

The arrangement would contemplate 

outright purchase and your reten- 
on as editor on a Satisfactory salary 
isis, 

If this proposition would interest you 
lease communicate with the writer and 
wrangements will be made for a con 
ference with our principals. 

Yours very truly, 
SHERMAN STAFF INCORPORATED, 
R. B. Carter. 


ERTAINLY Printers’ INK 
can be bought. But there is 
only one way to do it. It can be 
bought at the rate of $135 per 
page per issue in unlimited quan- 
tities. For cash in ten days we 
will allow a discount of 2 per cent. 
We feel certain that this is an 
eminently satisfactory’ way of do- 
ing the job. It must be, because 
so many people have been doing it 
that way for more than forty 
years. Surely they can’t be wrong 
ver so long a period of time. 
Then, too, consider this fact. 
It’s not only a very safe way but 
it also is a very simple way. We 
lon’t need any conferences that 
might lead to, let us say, en- 
tangling alliances with some other 
business. You see, Mr. Carter, we 
ire entirely free from any con- 
nection with any other publication, 
r any type of advertising agency. 
No publication has ever bought us 
or have we ever bought a publi- 
‘ation. Furthermore, Mr. Carter, 
inder this one and only way that 
Printers’ INK is for sale, the 
resident could continue to spell 
is name as he always has and 
vould not be obliged to accept 
our spelling, and, furthermore, 
he could continue as editor on his 
ld salary basis, thus eliminating 
liscussions on that subject. 
Now, Mr. Carter, we feel that 
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We want 


a young 
copy writer 


with these 
specifications 


There is now an opening 
in a large agency for a 
man who can write copy 
that will bring people into 
a store. Copy that tells a 
straight, convincing story, 
copy that sells. 

The man must be young 
and adaptable—but not a 
cub. He must have force 
and large capacity. 

He will be given a job 
that will challenge all 
that is in him and an op- 
portunity to make good in 

- a big way. 

He will have to live in 
Ohio. 

Applications will be 
held in strict confidence 
... They will not be con- 
sidered unless they con- 
tain full details of experi- 
ence, previous income, age 
and education and are ac- 
companied by a_ few 
samples of work and 
photograph of applicant. 


Address “Q,” Box 166, 


Printers’ Ink. 
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In making Market Surveys, 
it is comparatively easy to 
get “facts.” It is much 
harder to get, with cer- 
tainty, the right kind of 
facts. The hardest job of 
all is to get the reasons why 
those facts exist. That can 
only be done by a compe- 
tent research organization, 
with sound experience and 
effective technique. 

Only when you have the 
reasons can you safely plan 
a definite course of action. 


R-O,EASTMAN 
Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - - - Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 


art 








| Through working relations 

| wich leading artists & writers 

} of the day, we furnish direct 

} mail literature in modern 
taste — refreshing and capti- 
vating. May we serve you? | 


Currier €&7 HARFORD-: LTD 


Selettive Advertising 
460 W 34th St + New York - Longacre7856 
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we have given you a clear and 
unequivocal answer to your letter. 
However, we can’t entirely dis- 
miss your letter which carries an 
invitation which is only one of 
many of its kind that have come 
to us. Businesses all over the 
country are getting such sweetly 
solicitous letters. So many people 
everywhere have become so ten- 
derly interested in giving the 
owners of profitable enterprises 
mountains of gold for their busi- 
nesses and in offering to retain 
them at “satisfactory salaries” 
after they have locked up their 
gold, that the owners of such 
businesses are beginning to won- 
der what it’s all about. 

To many of them it seems that 
hardly a day passes without some 
old-time friend, business acquain- 
tance or utter stranger eagerly dis- 
playing a willingness to introduce 
them to someone who wants to 
pay a price for their business that 
represents anywhere from twelve 
to twenty times annual net profits. 
Such activity has come to be a 
first-class mystery to the uniniti- 
ated. Consequently we are going 
to attempt to explain the mystery 
here. 


THE FINDER’S COMMISSION 


To begin with, this is the day of 
the “finder’s commission.” 

For various reasons which we 
are not going to attempt to ex- 
plain here, investment bankers— 
the bankers who fill the very 
legitimate role of buying out busi- 
nesses in part or in whole and then 
in turn selling them to the public 
by issuing securities—find it in- 
advisable to make their proposi- 
tion direct. They prefer to have 
the business that is to be bought 
brought to them. And more than 
that, they are perfectly willing to 
pay for the job of having the 
business brought to them, pro- 
vided, of course, that they actually 
get the business. The payment 
they make to the person who 
opens the way for a particular 
sale is called the “finder’s com- 
mission.” 

An investment banker does not, 
of course, go through the motions 
of buying a business, in whole or 
in part, and of reselling it to the 
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CHAIN STORE 


_ [REVIEW | 





— 


The Only One 


There is only one publication 
that blankets the entire Chain 
Store field, and that publication 
is CHAIN STORE REVIEW. 


CHAIN STORE REVIEW reaches 
more than 90% of the key execu- 
tives and buyers in this $10,000,- 
000,000 field. 


CHAIN STORE REVIEW has a 
guaranteed, controlled circula- 
tion to Chain Store executives 
and buyers of more than 30,000. 


e 


For rates or information call or address: 


Chain Store Review, Inc. 


“The authoritative busi for 
Chain Store Executives and aos 


1732 Graybar Bldg., New York City 
—or 
929 Straus Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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6 BONS 
N.W.C. , 


79 MADISON AVE ., 
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ANSIVERSARY 
and Annual Review 
ees | 

WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 
| February f 

1929 |||: 
pd ene aig a we eget 
Monthly Review Section alone worth 


full price. Address Western Advertising, 
564 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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investing public, without making a 
profit for himself. He makes a 
real and a legitimate profit on 
such transactions. His profits are 
largely determined by his stand 
ing with investors, his distribution 
facilities, and his ability to put the 
right selling price on the securit; 
The finder’s commission comes out 
of that profit. It varie§ from 1() 
per cent of the net profit to as 
high as 25 per cent of the gross 

In that finder’s commission lies 
the mystery of the sweet and 
solicitous attitude of so many 
utter strangers and of many warm 
friends, toward profitable _ busi- 
nesses. They are glad to help you 
sell out. Why not? At no risk 
to themselves they stand in line 
for a small but pleasing share of 
your business. 

A few short months ago, in a 
discussion of the reasons behind 
the present-day business fashion 
of mergers, a St. Louis banker 
said to us: “I don’t think it would 
be correct to call the period we 
are living in ‘an era of mergers.’ 
You should refer to it as ‘the era 
of finder’s commission.’ I think 
that widespread knowledge of the 
existence of this commission, 
which is turning almost everyone 
into an advance agent for invest- 
ment bankers, is the chief reason 
for the great number of mergers 
that are taking place and the 
many issues of stock that are be- 
ing floated day after day.” 

The more letters we receive of 
the type such as that which we 
have printed here and the more 
that other heads of businesses tell 
us of letters of the same type that 
come to them, the more we come 
to agree with our St. Louis banker 
friend that this is “the day of 
the finder’s commission.”—[Ed 
Printers’ INK. 


Bank Appoints Albert Frank 
Agency 


The Bank of America, Chicago, has 
appointed the Chicago office of Albert 
Frank & Company, advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


San Francisco “Bulletin” 
Appointment 


J. Frank Keeley is now advertising 
director of the San Francisco Bullet: 
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THAT BILLION 


Every month at least a million smartly dressed, 
smart-mannered boys and girls — delightful, gay 
nineteen — refresh their humor, keen their wits, 
and set their mark of approval on this unique 
magazine. 

Every year each one of them buys from his or 
her own purse at least.a thousand dollars’ worth 
—A BILLION DOLLAR MARKET—styled in 
College Humor. And how much more they in- 
fluence Dad alone knows! 

If you would catch their style, would capture their 
trade and good will; meet them where they meet 
each other, happily, regularly, in this magazine they 
so brilliantly make and so gladly call their own. 


OllejeHumor 


C. W. Fuller, Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building, New York City 
S. R. Kudner, Gordon Simpson John M. Sweeney Company 
Western cAdvertising Manager 1008 West 6th Street 77 Summer Street 
1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago Los Angeles Boston 
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Results 
In An 


Important Market 


A few advertisers have 
found a seemingly new and 
profitable field. 


B’NAI B’RITH—The National 
Jewish Monthly—wields a 
mighty influence on a pros- 
perous, powerful market. 


Ask Our Advertisers 
or 
Let Us Tell You 


B’nai B’rith Magazine 
The National Jewish 
Monthly 
40 Electric Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DWIGHT H. EARLY OSCAR R. GOTTFRIED 
5 N. La Salle Street 11 West 42nd Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. 














How to Anticipate the Prospect'’s 
Objections in the Sales Letter 


Answering Stock Objections in Such a Way That the Prospect Is Led 
to Form a Favorable Opinion 


By E. P. Corbett 


a prospect’s mind is centered 
upon reasons why he should not 
buy, he cannot at the same time be 
considering reasons why he should 
buy. It is obvious that we must 
bring about a change in his mind 
before we can hope to make a 
sale. He certainly cannot at the 
same time think both unfavorably 
and favorably about the product 
we wish to sell him. 

A salesman of dynamic person- 
ality can sometimes overcome and 
sweep aside the objections of a 
prospect. Such tactics are seldom 
advisable, but are frequently em- 
ployed. Once the compelling in- 
fluence of the salesman is no 
longer with him, the prospect 
doubts the wisdom of his action 
and is likely to become dissatisfied 
with his purchase. 

The sales letter, however, has 
no dynamic personality that can 
)ver-ride and overcome objections. 
[f those objections are to be done 
away with, they must be removed 
by substituting for them an en- 
tirely new set of ideas favorable 
to the product. But this cannot 
be done so long as the wrong 
ideas persist in his mind. So we 
must bring the prospect’s objec- 
tions to the surface for open dis- 
cussion. We then can hope to 
present evidence that will give him 
a new viewpoint, one favorable to 
the product to be sold. 

It is therefore frequently advis- 
able for the sales letter frankly to 
bring these probable objections 
into the light. Never, however, in 
an argumentative way, for that 
never pays. But it can be done in 
in indirect way, preferably through 
the third person. For instance, 
the following letter treats of a 
common objection : 


“T am_ not, interested.” 

That is what merchants sometimes 
say when one of our _ representatives 
calls. As a matter of fact, we do not 
expect merchants to be interested in a 


cash register merely as a machine. They 
cannot, however, afford not to be in- 
terested in the things a National Cash 
Register System adapted to their busi- 
ness would do for om 

It would be entirely “tafe to say that 
you are interested in the saving of 
expense. Your overhead expense is 
quite an item. If you could do away 
with a considerable part of this ex- 
pense, it would mean quite a saving, 
wouldn’t it? 

With the proper National Cash Regis- 
ter System in your business, you could 
do this. You would need fewer clerks, 
and their work would be made more 
efficient. Detail work would be prac- 
tically eliminated, for the system gives 
the mecessary information quickly, ac- 
curately, and fully. 

hat is what we mean when we say 
that you cannot ‘afford not to be in- 
terested in what this system would do 
for you. 

Let us show you how this system 
would save you a great part of your 
present expense and also save you 
money in many other ways. This will 
put you under no obligation, but may 
mean a great deal to you. Just mail 
the card. Better do it now, while it’s 
on your mind. 


It will be noticed that the ob- 
jection and its immediately fol- 
lowing discussion are impersonal, 
so far as the particular prospect is 
concerned. Yet they deal with 
the thought in his mind. The first 
paragraph catches his attention 
because he immediately sees that 
this mythical third person feels 
just as he does. So he reads on. 
Then the paragraphs following 
the first discussion bring the pros- 
pect into the picture, without a 
noticeable break. The subject is 
then threshed out in a non-argu- 
mentative way. 

Another stock objection is, “I 
cannot afford it.” All of us use 
that excuse more or less. If it is 
merely an excuse, it can easily be 
swept aside, but if a prospect 
really feels that he cannot afford 
that which we are trying to per- 
suade him to buy, our first effort 
must be directed toward convine- 
ing him that it will profit him 
more to have our product than td 
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Have You A 
SELLING 


Organization 


that is thoroughly equipped to call 
upon the proper executives of Banks 
throughout the country and effi- 
ciently sell a superior 


Bank 
Service 


that has been pronounced by bank- 
ing authorities to be the finest and 
most complete service ever created 
for the development of NEW SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNTS and the stimu- 
lation of DORMANT SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS? 


One Year’s 
Complete Service 
Now Ready 


Consisting of newspaper advertise- 
ments and direct-by-mail literature 
of the highest character. 


Bank subscribes for service on 
yearly basis. Banks now operating 
plan pronounce it very successful. 


You can handle service on royalty 
basis, or we are open to any reason- 
able proposition. 


Box “H,” 159 


PRINTERS’ INK 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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do’ without it. If we sell him on 
that idea, we sell him through and 
through. He will not. willingly 
buy so long as he believes that he 
cannot afford to buy. 

Of course, we might possibly so 
play upon his desire for our prod- 
uct as‘ to overcome his doubts 
temporarily, but again we face the 
fact that unless those doubts are 
removed, they will again regain 
the ascendancy and he will be a 
dissatisfied buyer. Permanent 
patronage is not built that way. 
So we must again deal boldly and 
frankly with that objection and 
remove it by substituting for it in 
the mind of the prospect a realiza- 
tion-that the benefits he will gain 
through buying will be worth 
more to him than the money he 
will spend. 


“Yes, I suppose that an up-to-date 
National Cash Register System would 
help me, , but I just cannot afford to 
buy one.’ 

The man who said that knew that 
our modern system saved other mer- 
chants time, money, and labor, and in- 
pons their profits. He also knew that 


= peeves losses and gives the day- 


ay information that every merchant 
jee 

Yet he said that he “couldn’t afford 
it.” He didn’t realize that the reason 
he could not afford a lot of things that 
he n was because he was using 
methods of ten years ago to meet the 
conditions of today. 

He was playing a losing game. His 
losses were probably more each month 
than he would have had to pay for a 
system that would stop those losses. 
For the National is sold on such easy 
terms, without interest charges, that no 
merchant can afford to do without our 
up-to-date system. 

You, too, may have thought that you 
couldn't afford a better system. If so, 
just mail the card and let us show 
you how easily you can obtain an up- 
to-date National that will help you make 
more money, and that will pay for it- 
self while doing it. 


In the above letter, the prospect 
isn’t brought into the picture until 
the last paragraph. There is a 
reason for that. The prospect, 
seeing a thought of his own ex- 
pressed in the first paragraph by 
someone presumably of his own 
status, is naturally intrigued into 
reading what follows. is own 
position, then, is that of one lis- 
tening to a discussion rather than 
of being a part of that discussion. 
Consequently his mind is open and 
receptive to the ideas contrary to 
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ONE OF 60,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


LOTS OF WHITE SPACE 
isn’t the only thing that puts zestin your copy. A photographic 
illustration, which will carrythestory of your product to m eee 
sumer, ina graphic and attractive manner enabiee you toconcen- 
trate your message and keep your advertising expenditures 
at a minimum. 

H. Armstrong Roberts photographs are created with this aim 
in view—to entrap vividly and convincingly, this wandering 
interest, which, once captured, means sales for the advertisers. 

This collection has the proportions and variety to fill 


QUICKLY .. . . the most exacting needs of the editor and ad- 
vertiser. Describe your needs fully and let us submit prints. 


H. tag ROBERTS 


4201 Locust St. ny PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Experienced 
Advertising Solicitor 


Wanted 


A well known publication of 
national circulation desires to 
secure the services of a man 
who has had experience in 
the solicitation of general 
publicity advertising. 


Excellent opportunity for 
right man to connect with a 
publication having a distine- 
tive field and a_ successful 
career of nearly half a cen- 
tury, located within seven 
hours from New York. 

Man must have ability and 
suitable experience. Give full 
particulars. Replies held 
strictly confidential. 

Address “Y,” Box 25, care 
Printers’ Ink. 














Field Worker 
Wanted 


A progressive trade as- 
sociation with headquar- 
ters in New York City 
desire to employ a man to 
visit their dealers through- 
out the United States. 
This man will be coached 
to discuss merchandising 
problems, local advertis- 
ing, display methods, etc. 
Splendid opportunity for 
the right man. State ex- 
perience, salary desired, 
and references. 


Address E. O., Box 140, 
Grand Central P.O., 
New York City 
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the “cannot afford it” idea. He 
does not close his mind to the 
affirmative side because he himsel{ 
is not, in his own estimation, a 
part of the picture. 

The first step toward adminis- 
tering suggestive treatment is to 
remove conscious opposition. No 
suggestion can be received by the 
patient if his conscious mind 
repudiates the suggestion as it is 
made. But let that conscious op- 
position be stilled and the sug- 
gestions enter into his subcon 
scious mind. The same is true of 
suggestive selling. In the last let 
ter, the fact that the discussion 
does not include the prospect leads 
him to relax the tenacity with 
which he holds to his mistaken 
idea that he “cannot afford it.’ 
Therefore, he is temporarily in the 
passive condition most favorable 
to the administering of suggestion, 
and the suggestions that are being 
made to the mythical third person 
sink into the minds of the one 
whom it is intended to influence. 

The practical effect of this is 
that, although the prospect may 
not at once consciously agree with 
the suggestions made in the letter, 
he does not actually resist them. 
The result is that they sink into 
his mind. Follow-up letters con- 
stantly reiterate these suggestions 
of the advantages to the prospect 
of buying the product. Each let- 
ter deepens the impression made 
by the preceding ones. 


NO ACTUAL RESISTANCE 


Suggestion used in this man- 
ner is equivalent to planting seed 
in fertile ground. If properly 
watered and cultivated, they ger- 
minate and bear fruit. The pros- 
pect literally changes his mind, 
at least insofar as the product 
under consideration is concerned. 
His former thoughts of not being 
interested, or of being unable to 
afford to buy, are gradually 
crowded out of his mind by a 
realization that he is interested 
and that he cannot afford to do 
without. 

Of course, the sales letter does 
not in most cases do all the work 
of selling. But it does induce in 
the mind of the prospect an atti- 
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Where We Stand 
On the Use of Trade Papers 


The very first advertisement we placed when 
we started twenty-four years ago was in a 
building trade paper. 


It gave us no trade discount. But it was a 
paying investment for our advertiser. So 
they in turn paid us for having made it pay 
them. As making advertising pay is what 
we are paid for, we use trade papers when 
it pays to use them. 





Regrettably, some advertisers still cling to 
the idea that “trade papers are hold-ups.” 


The most cursory investigation will prove 
them to be among to-day’s most powerful 
business-building influences. 


Twenty-four years ago it proved basically 
sound to start our advertisers in trade 


papers. 


It’s even more sound practice to-day, 
whether you want to reach the architect, 
the hardware man, the electrical dealer or 
what not. 
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tude predisposed to favorable con- 
sideration of the product when 
the salesman again calls upon him. 
That is why salesmen whose com- 
panies supplement their efforts by 
an intelligent use of sales letters 
are frequently surprised to find a 
big change in the mental attitude 
of the prospect after he has re- 
ceived a series of letters. 

Letters such as these are not of 
the forceful type, nor are they 
particularly positive. They lead 
rather than drive. With the av- 
erage prospect, it is far better to 
lead him to form a_ favorable 
opinion and arrive at a favorable 
decision, than to attempt to drive 
him by sweeping all objections 
aside. The average prospect is 
not unintelligent. He is capable 
of appreciating reason, if he does 
not feel that he is being forced. 
He does not want to be sold—he 
wants to buy. Selling letters 
such as these go part way with 
the prospect in order gently to di- 
rect his footsteps in the right 
lirection. 


The Warwick Watch Slogans 


KNICKERBOCKER Watcn ComMPANY 
New Yorx 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 
note in your last week’s issue the 
slogans for watches which have been 
registered with your publication. 

We are using, and have been for 
some time, the three following slogans 
for Warwick watches which we wish 
you would be kind enough to register 
for us: 

“Warwick Watches— Reinforced to 
withstand shocks—jars—jolts!”’ 

“Up to the minute 
the minute.” 

“Warwick—The watch with the Re 
inforced Movement” 


Right to 


Irvinc Beck, 
Advertising Manager. 


J. K. Rich Returns to Blackett- 


Sample-Hummert 

John K. Rich, for the last two years 
with the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., New York, now part of the Bar- 
rows, Richardson, Alley and Richards 
Company. has joined the New York of 
fice of Blackett--Sample-Hummert, Inc., 
advertising agency, as plan man and ac- 
count executive. He was previously as- 
sociated with Blackett-Sample-Hummert. 


George E. Egger, Jr., recently ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. manager 
of the Best-Clymer ompany, St. Louis, 
has been made advertising and. sales 
Promotion manager of the: Air Line 
Honey Corporation, Medina, Ohio. 
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Layout Man 


One of the most desirable 
positions in the advertising 
agency field is available 


To some man who has creative 
ability plus a marked sense of 
advertising layout and design. 
Must be able to turn out good 
roughs or finished layouts. 
The manner in which the lay- 
outs are executed is of prime 
importance. 


Send pooofs of work which 

will be returned together with 

your complete application 

giving details in full. 

The advertiser is a large 4A 

Agency situated in New York. 
Address ‘*O”’, Box 165 
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COLORED 


abels 


AND 


FOLDING BOXES 


Your excellent design 
given greater effectiveness 
by the NEVINS-CHURCH process 


Send sample and 
quantity for quotation 


THE NEVINS-CHURCH PRESS 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Will Consider 


Purchase 


(In Whole or Part) 


F small or mod- 

erate size advcr- 
tising agency—on 
Atlantic Seaboard pre- 
ferred. 

Full recognition, 
clean record essential 
and capable personnel 
desirable. 

Address in confi- 
dence, furnishing per- 
tinent facts that should 
justify personal inter- 
view. 


Address “M,” Box 163, 
c/o Printers’ Ink. 
































Sales 
Manager 
i concern rated 
att established man 
yo of omiy 


be an per raga non” 
of a seasoned Sales 


WEBB 


FRANK D. 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


4N.Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Are We Desecrating 
Literature to Sell a Van- 
ishing Cream? 


(Continued from page 8) 
these great men were living today 
they would not hesitate to devot 
their brushes and pencils to busi- 
ness art. 

This commentator thought there 
was something sacrilegious in this 
statement. In her mind she put 
an artist who painted for money a 
picture of Christ descending from 
the Cross as part of his regular 
day’s work, on a higher plane than 
an artist who paints a picture of 
a salad oil or a motor car. To my 
mind, the only difference is the con- 
scientiousness of the respective 
artists in their approach to their 
work, and the kind of job 
they do. If the artist is self-re- 
specting and does as good work 
as he can, it doesn’t matter what 
his subject is, or the purpose for 
which the picture is to be used. 
The result of each is art, and in 
these two instances each is applied 
art. Most of the sacred art that 
adorns the museums and churches 
of Southern Europe, instead of be- 
ing the free and unfettered ex- 
pression of the artist’s imagination, 
were commissions as strictly hedged 
in by conditions as any commission 
assigned to a modern artist. And 
some of the commissions might 
have disturbed a sensitive and high- 
minded artist, such, for instance, 
as introducing not only his patron, 
but his patron’s favorite mistress 
in the gaping crowd surrounding 
the descent from the Cross. 

Our critics confuse the subject 
with the painter. Making pictures 
of Christ does not make the painter 
holy, nor does painting pictures of 
motor cars make him base, pagan 
or materialistic. There is just as 
much romance, inspiration, vision, 
in the motor car, the radio or the 
airplane as there was in the trans- 
lation of Elijah or Abraham and 
the Burning Bush, or the crossing 
of the Red Sea. 

Take the decorations with which 
Ezra Winter adorned the Cunard 
building. This is commercial art; 
advertising art. Its sordid pur- 
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130,000 Men 


The Membership of the 
United Commercial Travelers 


have discovered something that is of very 
real importance and vital interest to the 


Manufacturers of America 


The United Commercial Travelers offer this 
information and the fact upon which it is 
based to any manufacturer whose product 
is sold through the great retail outlet of 
America. 


These 130,000 Men, 


who call on every individual retailer in the United 
States and Canada, at least once in every 30 days, 


will cooperate with you 
If you are interested in knowing what is 
happening in retail distribution in America, 
what influences the retailer and the consumer 
are facing in selling and buying your mer- 
chandise and product, the United Commer- 
cial Travelers, who represent the wholesalers 
and jobbers of America, will tell you and will 
work with you in keeping the greatest retail 
market in the world in a healthy, prosperous 
condition. 
A request will bring “The Big Idea” 
Write, telephone, or wire 


CHARLES HOLEMAN SMITH 
anager, 


Manager, 
THE SAMPLE CASE 


The official Publication of the 


UNITED COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 
OF AMERICA 


632 North Park Street Columbus, Ohio 
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An Ideal Newspaper Binder 





Sturdy—built for hard use. 
Holds papers firmly and neatly 
so the entire page can be read. 
Used by the Chicago Tribune 
and hundreds of others. 
FREE TRIAL S21 033°20% 
send you a binder for ten day trial. 


FELDMANN SYSTEM MFG. CO. 
2308 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Established over30 years 


Advertising Manager 
WANTED 


A large corporation, manufacturing and 
marketing a universally used line of 
equipment, needs an outstanding man. 
He should be an advertising man, thor- 
oughly familiar with sales promotion work, 
and appreciative of its essential nature. 
He should be thoroughly grounded in the 
technique of art, layout, typography, and 
space buying, while retaining a sense of 
proportion that will keep him from re- 
garding the spotting of bad letters in 
a proof, and the collection of rate 
cards, as his main mission in life.. He 
should be a writer, capable of producing 
prestige-building institutional copy, and 
imagination-firing, inspirational copy. He 
must have the capacity to originate and 
follow-through effective field and dealer 
sales promotional plans. 








The job promises much in opportunity 
for achievement and progress, demands 
much in enthusiasm, ambition, talent, 
and knowledge. Heaquarters in New 
York. Write “U,” Box 20, Printers’ Ink. 
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pose is to sell ocean trans- 
portation. That the result is a 
beautiful thing is all to the good 
But it must not be forgotten that 
the artist was working exactly i: 
the same spirit as if he were mak 
ing a page in color for the women’s 
magazines, or for that matter, as i{ 
he were painting the legend of St 
Christopher for a fifteenth century 
altar. 

One only needs to read the lives 
of those old artists—Leonardo di. 
Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, Michel 
angelo and Pinturicchio, to find 
that they were very human men, 
who regarded their jobs very much 
as you or I do, who quarreled with 
their employers, kicked at their re- 
strictions, and saw _ through - the 
sordid motives which inspired the 
wealthy dukes and popes to try to 
square themselves with heaven by 
hiring a high-priced artist to paint 
a picture. 

It seems to me that in any work 
it is not the work, provided it is 
honest, that counts, but the spirit 
in which it is done. A man can 
sell goods, or he can advertise 
goods, and be as honest, as sin- 
cere and as high minded about it 
as in any other occupation. Noth- 
ing is degraded by being associated 
with business and advertising, pro- 
vided it is associated in the right 
way. It is sincere and honest work 
that counts. If the attempt to raise 
advertising is a pretentious one, 
by giving it a fictitious glitter of 
something it is not and ought not 
to be, then it deserves the contempt 
for all dishonest work. But the 
use of science, art, literature, and 
all the humanities, to enhance busi- 
ness, or add to the interest of ad- 
vertisements, raises the buying and 
selling of goods to a higher plane, 
which benefits us all, because busi- 
ness in its broad aspect is today 
the chief concern of all of us. 


Stewart-Warner Net Profit 
Increases 

The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, and subsidiary 
companies, for the third quarter of 1928, 
report a net profit of $1, meee, an in- 
crease of $208,933, over th nd- 
uarter of last year, Net t for 
At = nine er $1276.80 otaled 
, @ 0 over 
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REVERUE GAIN OF LOSS 
FOR ELEVEN LEADING 
REAGAZINES 
FIRST THREE QUARTERS 


OF 1928 COMPARED TO SAME 
PERIOD IN 1927.... 


PERCENTAGE OF GAIN 











[HE last TRUE STORY ad- 

vertisement in Printers’ Ink on 
contained a chart erroneously a previous rate 
showing LIBERTY with a 6% _ card. The fact 
loss in advertising revenue for is, LIBERTY’S 
the first nine months of 1928. ownstatement 
These figures were derived from showsal3.63% 
“NATIONAL ADVERTISING  gainingrossrevenue during this 
RECORDS,” which figures were _ period. In fairness to LIBERTY, 
based on current rates for TRUE STORY wishes to correct 
months reported without mak- this error and publishes the 
ing an allowance for contracts corrected chart, herewith. 


A CORRECTION sa I: 


$$01 40 ZOVLN39N3d 














The above advertisement by True Story 
is a correction on the status of Liberty, 
from a loss of 6% to a gain of 13.63% in 
gross revenue for the first 9 months of 
1928; the original error occurred in their 
advertisement in the November 8 issue of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Realizing its responsibility to its readers, 
as well as to its advertisers, Printers’ Ink 
ealls particular attention to the corrected 
statement above. 


Liberty actually shows a gain of $751,032 
in gross revenue for the first nine months 
of 1928 as compared with 1927. 
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What At Portland, Me., 


Co-operation last week the 


New England 
Will Do Council held its 


fourth annual conference. As it 
looks back on its three years of ex- 
istence, the Council has much to be 
proud of. Founded with the pur- 
pose of drawing New England 
business interests more closely to- 
gether and thus to offset what 
threatened to be an almost destruc- 
tive slump in business in that sec- 
tion, the Council in its three years 
has accomplished a great deal. 

In his report to the members of 
the organization its president, John 
S. Lawrence, summarized its main 
achievements as follows: 

First, it has brought together the 
power interests of the six New 
England States and has turned 
their thoughts toward the problems 
of the communities they serve. 
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Second, it has brought the agri- 
cultural officials of the six States 
into close co-operation and has suc- 
ceeded in securing uniform grad- 
ing for farm products in five of 
the States. Most important, it has 
succeeded in spreading both among 
producers and consumers a belief 
in the New England market for 
New England farm products. 

Third, it has been active in en- 
couraging community development, 
showing communities how to or- 
ganize themselves, what elements 
of their population to include as 
active workers and how to proceed. 

Fourth, it has stimulated re- 
search both in industries and com- 
munities. Mr. Lawrence believes 
that this has been perhaps the most 
helpful of the Council’s activities. 

Fifth, it has worked closely with 
the railways of the section in order 
to bring to them a better under- 
standing of their relationship to 
each other and of their common 
stake in New England’s prosperity. 

Sixth, it has organized and stim- 
ulated the recreational interests of 
New England, persuading vacation 
centers not only to become even 
more attractive to visitors but also 
to tell their story by means of ad- 
vertising to potential vacationers. 

There still remains much to be 
done but even in its infancy the 
Council has provided a ground- 
work for future activities. Its 
first task has been to build a com- 
munity morale among the six 
States of New England and this 
it has done. The next step is to 
transmit the story of New England 
beyond the borders of that section. 
This is already being planned. 

No one who knows the New 
England character ever doubted 
that something would be done to 
offset the slumps in that section’s 
most important industry—textiles. 
The New England tradition has 
always been one of sturdy inde- 
pendence and one of the greatest 
tasks of the Council was to dem- 
onstrate that this had to be re- 
placed by an equally sturdy spirit 
of interdependence. 

There are still some discourag- 
ing factors which retard the full 
development of New England along 
the lines of modern industrial 
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growth but these factors are fast 
disappearing. In future years when 
the industrial history of the United 
States is written, it will contain no 
more inspiring chapters than those 
dealing with the comeback of New 
England. In that comeback, which 
is now taking place, the New 
England Council has played no 
small part. 





When There In those compara> 

Is No tively simple days 
we knew before 
Competition the World War 
almost every seller of the adver- 
tising idea sooner or later came 
across a prospect who would an- 
swer a solicitation with this ques- 
tion: “Why should we spend 
money for advertising when we 
have more business than we can 
handle now?” The answer to that 
question invariably was: “So that 
you can insure the condition you 
now enjoy.” 

It was an answer that sounded 
like a silly platitude of a special 
pleader and all too often was 
treated as such. 

A few weeks ago a speaker at 
the convention of the Association 
of National Advertisers, C. B. 
Tooley, of the McCallum Hosiery 
Company, was relating certain ex- 
periences of his company with ad- 
vertising. As a preface to his story 
he found it necessary to relate the 
early advertising history of his or- 
ganization. From _ his recital we 
pick the following facts. 

\ dozen years or more ago the 
problem of the McCallum com- 
pany was not how to sell its out- 
put but how to produce enough 
silk hosiery to meet the demand. 
There was no competition facing 
the business worthy of worry. All 
was rosy and bright. Under. these 
conditions it was suggested that the 
company become an advertiser—a 
name advertiser. The suggestion 
was adopted—advertising was con- 
tinued in. The business grew, and 
competition grew. Within a com- 
paratively few years the company 
saw the need of kteing an earnest 
and hard-working advertiser and 
merchandiser. 

Looking backward from the van- 
tage point of today as one of the 
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leading merchandisers and adver- 
tisers in its industry, the company 
frankly and freely confesses that 
the name advertising that it did 
in the years when its only problem 
was to make enough to meet de- 
mands, has been of great help. 
“We were known when competi- 
tion started,” said Mr. Tooley. 

Here is a thumb-nail story of the 
past that should gladden the heart 
of any old-time advertising solicitor 
who happened to have made the 
same prescription for other busi- 
nesses in those days. We have not, 
however, repeated it here primarily 
for that reason. What is in our 
mind is this thought: There are, 
today, businesses which, because 
they are enjoying an unusual run 
of prosperity, believe that under 
such conditions there is no sense 
in spending money for advertising. 
It is for their benefit that we have 
told this story of the early days 
of the McCallum Hosiery Com- 
pany. 





*< “In 1910,” says 
Tae MRE a vieit’ Wot 
Ten-League <. : 
it was a prison 
Boots offense to suggest 
that radio could be used to trans- 
mit sound over long distances. 
Some prominent radio promoters 
were sent to the penitentiary for 
asserting that it would be possible 
to talk by radio over considerable 
distances—or, rather, for setting 
forth that assertion in connection 
with the sale of radio stock.” 

When Max Loewenthal, a distin- 
guished radio engineer, called as a 
witness, declared in response to a 
question from the bench that within 
a few years it might not only be 
feasible to telephone without wires 
from New York to Philadelphia. 
but to telephone around the world 
without wires, His Honor promptly 
refused to accept his testimony be- 
cause of his “extravagant” state- 
ments. 

It would be interesting to hear 
what that judge would have to say 
today, if he is still alive, were that 
episode recalled to his memory. 
Probably he would be embarrassed ; 
very improbably it would have even 
a slight effect upon his attitude to- 
ward airship or television projects 
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today. Much experience with his 
kind has convinced Printers’ INK 
of the invulnerability of their men- 
tal armor to any new idea. But 
the tale is a useful and more mod- 
ern instance of the category hith- 
erto chiefly represented by the story 
of the law against bathtubs and the 
debate upon the wickedness of rail- 
ways. Purely as a story it should 
tickle the cockles of any advertis- 
ing man’s heart; and therefore 
deserves repetition here. 


No The Citizens & 

Southern Na- 

Quarter tional Bank, of 

Atlanta, recently inserted the fol- 

lowing advertisement in the classi- 

fied columns of two Atlanta news- 
papers: ; 


WIDOW HAS $11,500 TO INVEST 
Desires maximum income consistent with 
safety. . Will grant confidential inter- 
view to most promising proposition. Mrs. 
T. C. W., Bo 


Mrs. T. C.-W. received eighty 
answers to this advertisement, the 
bank reports—offering her every- 
thing from proposals of marriage 
to opportunities to make as. much 
as 300 per cent on-her money ima 
year’s time. Four of -the offers 
were sound and safe. - Seventy-six 
were not. 

There seem to be at least two 
morals to be drawn from this hap- 
pening. The first relates to the 
necessity of guidance in financial 
affairs, by the greater part of the 
people. The proportion of those 
who can analyze and decide upon 
the propriety of any certain invest- 
ment will increase, of course, as 
general and specific knowledge is 
more widely diffused. But most of 
us will need help for a long time 
to come. Those who have had 
least experience in financial matters 
are the most backward in asking 
advice, because they are ashamed 
to be shown ignorant. Had the 
Atlanta widow been unadvised, she 
would probably have ignored the 
sound and safe offers of 5 and 
6 per cent return on her money 
for the more attractive offers of 
from 50 to 300 per cent. 

Now we come to the second les- 
son, which is closely tied up with 
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the first. It may be that vigilance 
committees and Better Business 
Bureaus will succeed eventually in 
rooting out all shady “investment” 
advertising from the pages of 
newspapers and periodicals. But 
the wicked, we are told,. flourish 
like a green bay tree. Likewise 
we know that the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour. It is not 
enough to remove the fake adver- 
tising from the usual mediums, for 
that sort of stuff can be bootlegged 
as well as other contraband. The 
investment houses that are honest 
must advertise the investments that 
are sound—in a way that is under- 
standable and with a cordiality that 
disarms suspicion. 

And so we arrive at the final 
lesson of the day. No man whose 
business is in any degree reliant 
upon advertising can afford to ig- 
nore misrepresentative advertising, 
whether or not it is in his imme- 
diate field. And bankers and in- 
vestment houses least of all. The 
general public must have an utter 
confidence in advertising. To this 
end every reputable advertiser 
should insist not only that his own 
advertising be beyond reproach, but 
that all other advertising measure 
up.to the standard he sets for him- 
self. Even the vapid copy that 
causes laughter and ridicule is not 
harmless—not, at least, to those 
who consider advertising to be a 
serious business. 


Ollendorff Watch Account 
with Hanff-Metzger 
The advertising account of the I 
Ollendorff Company, Inc., New York, 
Ollendorff watches, is now with Hanff- 


Metzger, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Appoint Geo. B. David 
Company 


The Lakeland Journal, Bartow New: 
and Mulberry Press, all of Florida, have 
appointed the Geo. B. David Company, 
publishers’ representative, as their na- 
tional advertising representative. 


Toledo Scale Account to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, 
has appointed the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc., as advertising counsel, 
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Advertising Club News 


San Francisco Club Starts 


Seminar of Business 

A seminar of business has _ been 
started by the Advertising Club of San 
Francisco in the form of a series of 
dinner meetings at which business tech- 
nique and advertising practices will be 
discussed. A program for a three-year 
period is planned under the supervision 
of a faculty board. The seminar for 
1928-1929 is divided into two courses, 
“Highlights of Advertising Copy” and 
‘The Technique of Successful Adver- 
tising Campaigns.” 

The faculty includes the following: 
ohn Cuddy, business administration; 
alter W. Cribbins, salesmanship; 
Garnet J. Weigel, graphic arts; Richard 
M. Neustadt, economics; Guy Colvin, 


finance; Dwight W. Jennings, adver- 
tising, and Earl Burke, chairman, ed- 
ucational committee. 

At the first meeting of the seminar, 
more than 160 members of the club at- 
tended and others unable to gain ad- 
mission were turned away. 

* * 


Get Explanation of the Work 
of the Agency Contact Man 


The very essence of good contacting, 
as explained by Lester E. Swinehart, 
of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 
Chicago, to the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago last week, is to know 
thoroughly the as problems 
of your client and to have him under- 
stand equally well the work of the 
agency. The successful contact man 
upholds impartially the interests of both 
client and agency. This talk, accord- 
ing to Mary Derbyshire, president of 
the Women’s Advertising Club, is the 
first of an educational series that will 
be given throughout the winter. 

* * * 


Chicago Sales Managers Hold 
Meeting on Window Displays 


Window displays were termed the 
life insurance of a manufacturer’s re- 
tail dealers, by C. A. Netzhammer, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Northwestern Furniture 
Company, Milwaukee, in a talk which 
he made at last week’s meeting of the 
Chicago Sales Managers Association. 
He called special attention to the need, 
in these days, of intense competition 
among chain and independent stores, for 
attractive and _ result-getting window 
displays. 

* * * 


Harold Thompson Heads 
Albion, N. Y., Club 


Harold Thompson has been _ elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Albion, Y. her officers elected 
are: George Houghton, vice-president, 
James T. Craffey, secretary, and Ralph 
M. Vick, treasurer. Herman Neurem- 
berg, Francis Myers and Sidney Eddy 
were elected to the board of directors 
for one-year terms. 


Getting Officials to O. K. the 
Advertising Budget 


How can we justify and secure our 
advertising appropriation from our of. 
ficers and board of directors? This 
is the question members of the Engi- 
neering Advertisers’ Association, of 
Chicago, asked Otto Kleppner, president 
of Kleppner Company, Inc., New York, 
who was the speaker at their monthly 
meeting last week. 

Mr. Kleppner’s answer was that aid- 
vertising managers should look at ap- 
propriations rom their executives’ 
point of view, and to anticipate and be 
able to answer the questions which 
these men will want answered. “Di- 
rectors and officials,” he said, “will 
want to know what the advertising is 
trying to accomplish; what it is aiming 


at. 

“They will want you to prove that 
your procedure is really the best and. 
if successful, exactly what it should 
accomplish for the business. Also can 
you accomplish your purpose with the 
amount of money you ask for?” 

* * * 


Dominance Not Necessary to 
Successful Advertising 


Dominance in advertising in any 
given field or in any particular medium 
of advertising is not essential to suc- 
cess as an advertising concern, was the 
main point stressed by F. E. Moskovics, 
president of the Stutz Motor Car Com 
pany, Indianapolis, in a recent talk 
before the Advertising Club of Indian- 
apolis. “It is not the amount of space 
used in advertising,” he explained, “as 
much as the quality of advertising that 
counts. For no matter how much space 
you use you cannot advertise any prod- 
uct that people do not want and from 
which they will not get real service 
and make it a successful product on 
the market.” ‘ 

© 


Heads Milwaukee Women’s 
Club 


_ Miss Helen Joyce Baldauf, advertis 
ing manager of the Robert Johnstone 
Candy Company, Milwaukee, has suc 
ceeded Mrs. Ione T. Kingsley as presi- 
dent of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Milwaukee. Mrs. Kingsley has 
foines the copy staff of the Ball and 

ne Advertising Agency, Denver, 

olo. 

* * * 


Springfield Publicity Club 
Changes Name 


_At a recent meeting of the board of 

directors of the Publicity Club of 
Springfield, ass., it was voted to 
change the name to the Advertising 
Club of Springfield. The change was 
made to conform more readily with the 
accepted names of the clubs who are 
members of the International Adver- 
tising Association. 
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Ge FIELD 


ILLUSTRATED 
New York City 


takes pleasure in announcing the 
opening of a 


WESTERN OFFICE 


122 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, III. 


(Telephone, Harrison 3227) 


and the appointment of 


MR. HAROLD S. ZEWISKE 


formerly of Outdoor America 


as 


WESTERN MANAGER 


M. A. Bergfeld 
Publisher 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ANY and varied are the ef- 

fects of the wave of mergers 
that seems to be engulfing all busi- 
ness. There is the effect of mer- 
gers on membership in trade asso- 
ciations, for instance. Here is a 
subject which has not been dis- 
cussed. 

The first time the Schoolmaster 
heard of it was in connection with 
the recent annual convention of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers. At that convention the mem- 
bers were told that mergers had 
taken fifteen different businesses 
out of its roll-call. Many of the 
mergers which caused this con- 
dition were mergers of member 
companies with other member com- 
panies. That condition, no doubt, 
is paralleled in any number of 
trade associations. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers has made plans definitely 
to meet the situation. It has been 
the policy of the association to 
have membership in the name of 
one individual in an organization. 
That policy will continue, but at 
the same time the association will 
extend the opportunity to become 
an “associate member” to individ- 
uals interested in sales and advertis- 
ing work in subsidiary companies 
of organizations that already have 
a regular membership. 

* * *® 

In relating the sales and adver- 
tising help which his company 
offers its dealers, at the same con- 
vention, C. Farnham, of the 
American Stove Company, told of 
his company’s house-organ publi- 
cations and of the editorial policy 
under which they are issued. 

There was one particular point 
which the Schoolmaster believes 
should be stressed. That point 
was: “No jokes are allowed in 
these house-organs unless they have 
a definite relationship to the busi- 
ness of making and selling stoves.” 

The Schoolmaster stresses this 
point because all too often house 
organ editors are apt to make use 
of material that is of not even 


remote value to the business pub- 
lishing the house-organ. 
** * 


What is “style?” Maybe the 
term conveys clear delineations of 
thought to some members of the 
Class, or perhaps it conveys a gen- 
eral impression to which are clus- 
tered barnacles of generalities. The 
belief that the inquisitiveness of 
one advertising man may indicate 
a desire on the part of others to 
have the term more clearly defined 
moved the Schoolmaster to jot 
down a definition rendered at this 
same convention of the Association 
of National Advertisers. 

Joseph B. Platt, art director of 
The. Delineator, had concluded an 
address on modernism and its in- 
fluence on style trends when the 
task of defining “style” was put 
to him. There was a ripple of 
smiles through the audience for 
what appeared to be a sticker. 
This changed to a round of ap- 
plause for a task well performed 
when Mr. Platt answered: “Style 
is the element which, having been 
imagined by the few, becomes pop- 
ular with the many.” 


A friend of the Schoolmaster 
drove up to a main corner recently 
to get some gas. Several signs 
clamored for his attention, but he 
went straight up to the Texas 
station, for a reason which he ex- 
plained to the uniformed attendant 
who came out to serve him. 

“I’m a stockholder in your com- 
pany now,” he said, “and I thought 
I'd help sales along a little.” Then 
followed a conversation which 
amazed the motorist. 

The attendant talked like a 
broker’s market letter. He spoke 
of general improvement in the oil 
industry, the market behavior of 
several oil stocks and suggested 
that there was less risk in buying 
stock for investment in that group 
than in several “over-exploited in- 
dustrial specialties.” Such phrases 
were used as “demonstrated ability 
to pay dividends in periods of de- 
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Covers a Field of 
40,000 Buildings 





HE readers of BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 


MANAGEMENT own and manage over 40,000 

office buildings, apartment buildings, and other 
large business structures. Many of these building 
owners and managers operate more than one build- 
ing. For instance, a large estate in Cincinnati owns 
and operates 140, one concern in New York manages 
250 buildings, etc. 
These owners and managers not only buy large quan- 
tities of products for maintaining their own buildings, 
but also act as advisers in the selection of materials and 
equipment for new buildings. It is only natural that 
these owners and managers are interested in mate- 
rials and equipment that will enable them to operate 
buildings at the maximum profit. As a result, most 
financial institutions insist on this advice before loans 
are made. 
BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT can 
help you to sell your product in this profitable field. 
Let us tell you more about it. Write for a copy of our 
synopsis. 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member A. B. C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Eastern Office: 100. East 42nd St., New York City 
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The Real Distributor 
of Building Material 


is the lumber dealer. He’s a 
merchandiser—the man who 
offers building plan service, . 
gets first contact with build- 


ers and controls the choice 
of materials. 


sorter 














Copy Writer— Recommended 


Changes in accounts cause us to part 
with the services of an able young man 
—25 years old—S5 years’ agency experi- 
ence (copy and contact), versatile 
writer, winning appearance, likeable 
personality. A “find’’ for some good 
agency. Address AGENCY EXECU- 
TIVE, Box 161, Printers’ Ink. 





Reaches both officers and men in one publication 
The UNITED STATES 
NAVY WEEKLY 


THE ALL NAVY a teig be breed 
is the Only Publication devoted &: to 
News of the Commissioned, Warrant roy "en 
listed Personnel of the Active, Reserve and 
Retired Naval Forces. 

Write for rate card and copy of paper. 


EARLE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FREE 


for a free copy of 


“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel,” 


which shows how you can have instantly 
available the exact word for your every 
shade of meaning. 

HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. PWX. 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 








If you are tired of groping 
for words that accurately 
express your thoughts, write 
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pression,” “the general market 
situation,” “going through their old 
highs” and others which sounded 
like the conversation of a broker. 

‘He was either a_ stockholder 
himself,” said the motorist, “or 
had talked to so many other in- 
vestors and speculators in stock 
that he had caught the lingo from 
them.” 

While the Schoolmaster hopes 
that no attendants, salesmen, clerks 
or others in similar financial pos 
tion are gambling, he realizes tha: 
the hundreds of thousands of new 
stockholders in various companic 
take a new interest in the products 
sold by the companies in whic! 
they have invested their savings. 

Perhaps a certain amount of in- 
terest and information on the 
part of company representatives 
acts as a kind of welcome to new 
stockholders. It is a big question. 

Anyway, at last reports the 
motorist who bought the Texaco 
gasoline was driving his friends 
over to the filling station just to 
have douhters listen to the atten- 
dant who talked like a broker. 

—. oe 

Once upon a time there was a 
busy man by the name of Zelotes 
Whifflebaugh. But perhaps that’s 
the wrong way to start the story 

Not only once upon a time but 
always we have manufacturers who 
worry about the problem of hav- 
ing their catalogs retained by the 
consumer. Any advertiser selling 
by catalog knows how frequently 
the prospect picks up a new cata- 
log, looks at it, finds nothing he 
wants at the moment, and then 
proceeds either to chuck it away 
or to lose it so thoroughly that it 
can’t be found when a real need of 
the manufacturer’s merchandise 
arises. 

The New York Publishing Com- 
pany issues a catalog of books, 
called “My Books.” Obviously it 
is of the utmost importance that 
this catalog be retained by the con- 
sumer. This brings us to Zelotes 
Whifflebaugh. 

In the front of the catalog is 
inserted a special sheet of paper of 
different color from the body 
stock. This is illustrated with 
little cartoons that win attention 
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This Specialized Radio Service Meets 


Special Merchandising Problems 


The purpose of our service is to facilitate the intelli- 
gent and profitable use of single and grouped indi- 
vidual radio stations by maintaining up-to-date in- 
formation on which plans may be safely based. 


National Advertisers already using individual Broad- 
casting Stations singly, in sectional groups, high 
spotting, or national coverage, have found the flexi- 
bility and adaptability of this plan ideal to meet any 
individual distribution needs and purposes. 


We have accumulated data covering each of 198 
individual stations, relating to rates, time available, 
talent facilities and costs, special announcements, 
talks, and possibilities of participation in specially 
featured daytime programs of interest to housewives. 
Data concerning the complete broadcasting activities 
of each of these stations is here, together with possi- 
bilities of commercial sponsorship of popular features. 


We are officially appointed eastern advertising repre- 
sentatives for sale of time for 148 of these stations, 
and offer to National Advertisers and Advertising 
Agencies not only this wealth of data and informa- 
tion (not available through any other single source), 
but also simplification in assembly and use of any 
desired grouping of two or more stations—one set of 
instructions, one billing, with regular agency com- 
mission to recognized Advertising Agencies. 


Our Specialized Service and facilities make it as easy 
to use one or many individual radio stations, as to use 
one newspaper. 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, Inc. 


The Radio National Advertising Bureau 
522 Fifth Avenue Phone: Vanderbilt 1108 
New York City 
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ASSISTANT 


to Sales Manager 
or 
Advertising Manager 
or 
Account Executive 


Can research and plan to reach 
customers, or can execute the ideas 
of others. 

Fifteen years’ experience in general 
jaw gee and the production of plans 

literature to help dealers 
sell goods or service. 

Understands economics, finance, 
manufacturing and how to better 
trade relations. 

College educated. Prefers New 
York City or vicinity and the price 
is $6,000. 

The kind of assistant you can turn 
a job over to and know that it will 
be done, done right and as quickly 
as can be. 

Address “L,” Box 162, 
Printers’ Ink 














Sales Correspondent 


If you have had several years’ 
intensive and extensive sales cor- 
respondence, sales promotion expe- 
rience, you may fit into a rapidly 
growing department with a nation- 
wide organization where a man can 
set his own pace. Your letter will 
have to sell yourself, and give com- 
plete business history, age, educa- 
tion, salary desired. All replies 
strictly confidential. Address “V,” 
Box 23, care of Printers’ I 























wens Business Getting 


n giiaitenseatinanaasiane 


Chicago copy executive wishes to cash in 
on experience gained writing, creating, 
planning for 92 advertisers. Have ob- 
tained results, built from ground floor, 
successfully sold agency service. Gentile, 
A.B., 32. Address “T,”’ Box 169, P. I. 








CIRCULATION 
EXECUTIVE 


Available December Ist. Wide and 
successful experience in organiz- 
ing for results on both subscrip- 
tion and newsstand circulation 
in every branch. Address “R,” 
Box 168, Printers’ Ink. 
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and invite a reading for the copy 

The copy is the story of the 
Whifflebaugh family. It seems 
that Zelotes had a busy wife and 
a_ busy son and a busy daughter. 
Now let us quote the copy: 


Came a long rainy night. 

The Whifflebaugh family sat around 
the log fire. 

The radio was out of order. 

There seemed to be nothing to do. 


“Let’s buy a book,” said Gladys. 

“We had one once,” said Percy. 

“But what book shall we buy?” said 
Amelia Whiffiebaugh. 

“Where is that copy of ‘My Books’ 
that I sent for? That will tell us,” said 
Mr. Whifflebaugh. 


But the sanitary incinerator had donc 
its deadly work. ‘“‘My Books” had been 
thrown out—a burnt offering to the Gods 
of Efficiency—and the hifflebaughs, 
having nothing else to do, went to bed, 
each declaring that never — _— 
they be without books in the h 

(Eprror’s Nore)—I don’t TEalteve 
that’s a true story. In the first place 
I don’t believe there is such a family 
as the Whiffiebaughs. it seems 
highly improbable that anyone would de- 
stroy a copy of “My Books.” But there 
is always the possibility of mislaying it 
or having it stolen by some lover 
So in case that you lost the one I sent, 
at your request, last season, here is the 
new, revised, greatly improved 1929 
edition. 

The Schoolmaster presents the 
story of the Whifflebaughs as a 
suggestion of a good-humored, un- 
restrained and seemingly effective 
method of getting into the pros- 
pect’s mind that a catalog is worth 
keeping for future reference. 

*> * * 


The Schoolmaster has many 
talks and much correspondence 
with those who seek interesting and 
stimulating means of encouraging 
discussion at conventions. He be- 
lieves, therefore, that it migh’ be 
helpful to Class members to know 
something of an innovation intro- 
duced at the retent convention of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

At many conventions it is cus- 
tomary to have general discussions 
follow each address. These floor 
discussions may hold intense inter- 
est for a small part of the audi- 
ence which is concerned with the 
particular subject while those not 
concerned lose interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Another consequence is 
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Addressed to a Copy and 
Contact Man— 


who has arrived, who is very much 
at home in the men’s wear field— 
and who can be trusted with “first 
_line” contact. We'll make it at- 


tractive for the right man. 


Address «4 A Agency,” Box 167 
Printers’ Ink 











We Invite 5 Young Men 


who have successfully sold improved catalog, dealer-help, direct-mail or 
display advertising ideas ...to sales and advertising executives of 
large concerns and agencies ... to go into busi for th lves, 
in exclusive virgin territory. 

We are a long-established, well-financed manufacturing organization, 
the largest in the world in our major line—about to expand and intro- 
duce new design ideas on specialty items through direct creative selling, 
backed by dominant adve ng. 

Our executives average 30 years of age—the youngest in the industry 
—our costs and overhead are lowest—and there is an unlimited near 

future for any man who can grasp it, 
with us. 

Impressive samples will simplify the 
visualization of our ideas in use with 
the prospect’s own catalog or other 
printed matter, and speed up the close 
of each sale. 

New York—Philadelphia, New En- 

land, Pittsbur; d, Chicago— 

t. Louis and Pacific Coast territory 
open on straight commission basis; 
drawing account after ability in our 
line is proven. 

First 's sales should approximate 
$30,0 50,000 in any territory; com- 
mission averages 15%. 

Write fully for interview at head- 
quarters or in > Address “X,” 





Box 22, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising 
Representative 
Wanted 


By a leading class 
magazine in the home 
building and decora- 
tion field. Only inter- 
ested in those who 
have a successful rec- 
ord of selling in this 
field and feel capable 
of developing into a 
high salaried man. 


All communications 
held in strictest confi- 
dence. Give full partic- 
ulars as to experience 
and present occupa- 
tion. Address “ Z.,” 
Box 26, Printers’ Ink. 

















WANTED 


WESTERN TRADE PAPER 
TO 


REPRESENT IN THE EAST 


By an experienced organization, 
having successfully specialized in 
selling the WESTERN MARKET 
to Eastern Manufacturers. 


Address “W,” Box 24, 
Printers’ Ink 




















Business Writer 
Available 


Versatile copy man, thirt univer- 
sity graduate, who has “he 
—house organ editing 
—trade paper writing 
—agency copywriting 
—newspaper publicity 
—merchandising writing 
wants to move upward. —_ 
bring a telling pen to an a 
advertising department, or editorial 
staff. 
Address “J,” Box 160, Printers’ Ink 
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that the time schedule is apt to be 
disrupted. To meet this situation 
at the advertisers’ convention, it 
was arranged that, at each lunch- 
eon, round-table groups could again 
take up the subject. At each table 
there was assigned a speaker or 
leader. The choice of topic table 
was left to each delegate. 

Another innovation was the ar- 
rangement made for group discus- 
sions by product classifications. 
This made it easy for those in the 
drug field to talk over their prob- 
lems, for example, while at simul- 
taneous sessions were gathered 
those engaged in marketing food 
products or paint and hardware 
supplies, etc. 

With both plans it was possible 
for an advertising manager of a 
paint company, for instance, to 
make his selection of a group table 
for discussion of magazine adver- 
tising, mewspaper advertising or 
export advertising, as he pre- 
ferred. Later, during the con- 
vention, he had an opportunity to 
spend some time with competitors 
to discuss problems common to 
their particular market. 

On both occasions the gather- 
ings would be small and intimate. 
Not only was a delegate assured 
of more complete consideration of 
those matters which appealed to 
him most, but also, if he was 
reticent, he would be more inclined 
to contribute some thought which 
he otherwise might hesitate to dis- 
cuss before the larger assembly. 








A Business Opportunity 


WII sell monthly advertising service, window 
displays of cards and posters for Drug Trade, 
including subscribers, stock salesmen’s photos, 
yearly contract blanks and complete equip- 
ment. One who appreciates this field has an 
exceptional opportunity to take over a good 
business backed by 15 years’ experience. Other 
business only reason for quick selling. $1500 
cash for all except book accounts, or will sell 

Address “‘A,”’ Box 27, Printers’ Ink. 





Excellent Advertising Solicitor 
The publisher of a quality trade magazine is 
selling his publication to get into the national 
fleld which he believes offers a greater future. 
He has a splendid record as a salesman of 

Mesning 


tion on the sales end of a live magazine with 
consumer distribution. Valuable contact among 
advertisers and agencies. College graduate, 
age 27. Address ““G,” Box 158, Printers’ Ink. 
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A Real Opportunity 
for Agency Executive | |, SUCCESSFUL 


Reliable, medium-size Chicago A 
offers space, liberal terms and Cient copy chief and art 


co-operation to agency account executive di d 
who wants a permanent connection with irector needs a more 


a progressive agency. Write for confi- difficult and satisfying 

dential interview. as 

Address “D,” Box 156, Printers’ Ink, business life — probably 
tl 


231 South La Salle St., ‘Chicago, Ill. with a medium -sized 
es agency where a few 
Unusual Advertising Stunts eatin” sndendi: doen 


I am at your service for original Catchy . 
Slogans,—Versified ads,—Jingles,—Atten- to produce vital adver- 


tion compelling House Organs,—Humor- : sayz 
ous or serious speeches,—Statistical com- tising Ps - Brilliant fi uture. 
pilations,— Attractive booklets. 


GOLDSMITH ADDRESS «N,” BOX 164 
225 Varick St., N. Y. Tel. Walker 9794 PRINTERS’ INK 























SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


One of our clients is looking for a sales pro- 
motion manager. It is an important job. It 
will pay an attractive salary. 

The man should have had experience in 
either the retail or wholesale field and espe- 
cially, should know retail store practices and 
methods. 

All communications should be made only 
in writing and will be held in the strictest 
confidence. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, Inc. . 247 Park Avenue, New York City 








| 
rocess sts only pene dozen iry it 


OFS T-F =FyOy | rial orc sie will convince you that it is the best 


Re Inking you can buy 


Ww. Scott Ingram, Inc. 
7 Murray St, , New York City 


Multigraph ] ees a inked 





GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 


Lac 


ee 


Toront ...... Moxitreal ...... 
New York Office 2152 G 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISEMENTS mu _——_ on 
l-cent United States Post Cards, $2.50 
first thousand. Pricelist on request. 
Carol & Company, 132 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


FOR SALE 
Four Linotype Machines (Model 4). Con- 
verted into Models 5 or 8._ Perfect con- 
dition. Double magazine. Price, $850.00 
each. Box 655, Printers’ Ink. 


FREE-LANCE ARTIST 
Agency in 42nd St. section offers art 
room, tel , mail and stenographic 
service in return for small amount | 
lettering and general layout work. Cal! 
Murray Hill 6220. 


Production Man’s Error—makes avail- 
able mailing list U. S. hardware dlrs. 
rated $5,000 up (except Mich. & Minn.) 
at 40% of cost. Just compiled by leading 
house. 27,346 names and ratings. Cost 
$239, sell for a Write or wire Box 
631, Printers’ Ink. 


Established Photographic Plant with a 
growing business is looking for a man to 
solicit who can prove himself worthy to 
invest in and become a member of the 
firm. A real opportunity for a man 
known throughout the advertising field. 
Box 635, Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Covering entire Mid-West. Can five 
service to one other publisher. 

d extended experience selling space 

in trade papers. Established twelve 
years. Commission basis preferred. Box 
636, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 
Embosograf Machine — complete with 
three fonts of type and numbers, also 
substantial stock card material and colored 
paper. All material in first class con- 
dition. Please address inquiry Box 651, 
Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


























Direct-Mail Salesman—Large Philadel- 
phia printing firm wants a salesman who 
thoroughly understands Direct Mail and 
who will fully appreciate and utilize the 
facilities which will be available to him. 
On. highest type of man is wanted. 
Box 627, Printers’ Ink. 


Ey - Wanted—Good salesman, to 
sell an Agency service to newspaper ad 
vertisers. Open and above board. No 
get-rich-quick or fly-by-night scheme, but 
permanent position with responsible, wel! 
established Agency. Commissions payable 
immediately after sale. Write Box 624, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Manufacturer seeks advertising man or 
woman as assistant in ce. Must 
be experienced in direct mail advertising 
layouts and production, copy writing, and 
should handle some sales correspondence 

Knowledge of German desirable but not 
essential. Please state experience and 
salary —— Box 638, Printers’ Ink. 





Publisher wants aaah re itt tailinin in 
terested in opportunity for promotion to 
executive position, capable of assuming 
organization and management responsibili- 
ties. Liberal commission and choice of ter- 
ritories will be offered to educated men 
presenting best references. Box 644, P. I. 


Wanted—Advertising salesmen who have 
had syndicate service experience and are 
qualified to train men. @ men we 
select will be given protected territory 
and paid in accordance with their ability 
to produce our type of salesmen. Ap- 
plications should state full details of ex- 
perience including salary expected. Box 
625, Printers’ Ink. 


An Ohio Manufacturer of Plumbing 
Supplies wants a man to investigate, 
develop and assist in the execution of a 
marketing plan. No one who has not had 
actual selling experience should apply. 
is is an exceptional unity se 
person interested in = lishing a oo 











es young man with 
in ing subscription and 
circularizing ne in connection with 


Bom 6! 653, Prices Ink. : 





SALESMAN 
to handle a line of transparencies either 
in its entirety or « a = line. Ex- 


ity f ri man. 
rite fully. Box 649, Printers priser tok 


COPY AND LAYOUT MAN 
We need man with general ager ox ex- 
ence who is a itntclese a 
‘edium size, responsible New aga ot 


y= State age, ro 
telephone Five 
ble to — arent PEPER | pi 
al wi 
Box 654, Printers’ . 








t connection. In applying state 
age, education, experience in detail, and 
submit references. Box 634, P. 1. 


Sales Opportunity 





vertising material ha developed 
which J welcomed by tnaportiet manu- 
aac. 1 d for furnishi 
e ape 8 ong record for furni pies 
high-grade advertising displays to lead 
ta advertisers and can assure substan- 
earnings to the right man by the 
s of our: salesmen, 
PRATT a egies” 
Park ae Florea New York 
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COPY WRITER — Good opportunity 
with large manufacturing concern in 
Ohi o. Must have at least 5 year’s agency 
or advertising department experience. 
Prefer man 28 or 30 years eo be! 
fully giving age, experience an ary 
expected. Box 626, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE TOASTMASTER is published 
quarterly for public speakers requiring 
humorous materi 30 cents per issue; 
$1 yearly subscription. No. 1 now ready. 
323 North Citrus Ave., Los Angeles. 


AUTHORS 
Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service, renseeene rates, satis- 
faction guaranteed. L. Cubbon, 610 
So. Birch, St., Santa et. California. 


Catalogue weg expert 
copy, layout, art work, engraving 

printing service for mail order, premium 
or technical (Architectural, Engineering) 
catalogues. My fee makes your catalogue 
work cost less. Write tay 642, Pp, I. 


SALES PLANS AND SELLING 


COPY THAT SELL 
Pertinent and convincing letters, booklets 
and complete direct campaigns that com- 
pel attention. 

Business-stimulating material for sales- 
men, wholesalers, consumers. 

A well-known writer in the business 
field offers two or ee manufacturers a 
profit- service that is the result 
of 20 years’ experience in devising sales 
plans and creating effective me: dis- 
ing a t a your selling 
problem? No charge for consultation. 
Address: “A.D.V.,” *T195 National Press 
Bidg., Washington, ) 4 


POSITIONS WANTED 

Artist and Letterer—Do you want a 
young fellow who wants np with 
an advertising Sar lary secondary 
consideceenay **. —" 938 Inter- 
vale Ave.. 
Production ee aes 24. Six years 
experienced, assistant production manager 
4A agency on detail, — a 
engraving, ntin oughly. 
Box 652, Printers! Tk. 
ARTIST—Figure, Still Life and Lay- 
outs; working in all mediums. Ten 
ears’ experience in commercial art and 
illustration. Moderate sala or part 
time. Box 637, Printers’ I 

AGENCY PRODUCTION MANAGER 
ery experienced. Expert on typog- 
raphy, layout, all types of engravings and 
printing. New York ae oe and vicinity 
nly. 628, Print 


Layout and Lettering 


Artist Rae agency or art service 
connection. Four years’ experience. Box 
640, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN —thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of advertisi particularly 
esires a posi- 
<~ seed agency. Box 


in layout and production, 
tion with a 
630, Printers’ I 


ARTIST ! 
Versatile, creative; booklets, lit! ic 
sketches, layouts, etc. Offers f time 
to organization desiring high class ser- 
vice. Box 646, Printers’ Ink. 








BRIGHT, ENERGETIC YOUNG LADY 
FOR ADVERTISING £ DEPARTMENT: 
EXPERIENCED IN LAYOUT AND 
COPY WORK. First-class stenographer. 
Miss Griffin, Bryant 8182. 





Secretary-stenographer — 29, 5 years’ 
newspaper and agency (production and 
media depestnenta) 5 3 years college. 
Writes Has sold. New York loca- 
tion. : - Femme $45. Box 
645, Printers’ Ink. 


Business Woman—Background of ex- 
perience in banking, wholesale sales, ad- 
vertisin ed art departments. Splendidly 
= for sales representative or head 

service bureau. ye es to travel. 
£ 647, Printers’ 


Solicitor—29, desires connection with 
established publication or representative. 
8 years’ experience, newspapers and 
—— Now . magazine ad- 

— New York. Knows New 
Engl Field. Box 639, Printers’ Ink. 


PART TIME 
Opportunity to secure services of first- 
class ro egg Wl man for copy, layout, 
typogra: isi on part-time 
basis. oderate > ves Nev York City 
section. Box 632, Printers’ Ink. 


ANALYST—Industrial engineer, experi- 
enced on sales, analysis of statistics and 
costs, estimates, specifications and con- 
struction of industrial, chemical and 
metallurgical plants, desires cepenenes 
position. Box 629, Printers’ Ink. 


PHILADELPHIA—Publisher or adver- 
tising agency Yom ate i | is sought by 
young man of unusual ability. Has out- 
standing selling record and thorough train- 
ing. ones from New York a 
gives worthy concern an opportunity sel- 
dom available. Twelve years’ diversified 
sterling experience. Box 641, P. I. 




















EDITORIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
Would like to represent editorially in Chi- 
cago and surrounding territory a business 
paper. Have had extended experience in 
a major industry and have originated 
and developed editorial material and _con- 
tacts. Will be available in New York 
or Chicago for interview. Box 643, P. I. 





For five years we have had a man in 
our employ who has performed excellently 
in all-around editorial work and who also 
is a high-class layout and man. Cir- 
cumstances compel us to displace him with 





COMMERCIAL — 
Employment desired in company of 
standing which i is interested i in cial 


man an entirely different a 
perience, whom we have alread: 
eee ae yet bean saviocl of Gs of the 





research as an important factor in better 
distribution. Am now in New York, = 
am willing to locate in Chicago or 

where in the central west. Box 650, P. 1 





are extremel to 
place him pow oman so edvising we 
Gens to aed pete eee 
ions it 

Box 633, Printers’ Ink. apa 
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— Will 
“MODERN ART” 


advertising 


SELL ? 


Taat elusive and 
much discussed force—the Modern in 
advertising—has been applied and 

made aggressively productive by 
this agency for several clients who 
judge all advertising by the sell- 
ing test. An interesting story 
for every advertiser alert to 
modern tendencies — one 
we will gladly discuss. 


' Carroll Dean Murphy, oe 


A general agency of medium size, in which owner-principals 
render selected advertisers a thoroughly professional service 


Carroll D. TT President and Treasurer 
Frank R. Schwengel, V Myron T. Harshaw, V.P. 


26th FLOOR, juan OIL BUILDING - CHICAGO 
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For introducing Rice Krispies and 
for spurting the sale of Kaffee Hag 
Coffee, the Kellogg Company used 
the Tribune exclusively in Chicago. 
And for the first ten months of 
1928 this seasoned advertiser spent 
34% more in the Tribune than in 
all other Chicago newspapers com- 
bined! And 205% more than in the 
next newspaper 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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